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Preface 


Two HISTORIES of the University of Georgia have been 
published. The first, written by A. L. Hull, was printed in 
1894 under the title A Historical Sketch of the University of 
Georgia. For many years, Hull, *66, had been secretary of 
the Board of Trustees and treasurer. Much of his book, there- 
fore, was prepared from the vantage point of a contemporary 
observer and participant in the events recorded. The other 
history is that of E. Merton Coulter, published in 1928 under 
the title College Life in the Old South. Coulter is now head 
of the History Department of the University. His narrative 
closes with the Reconstruction period. 

Neither of these studies extended into the late nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, a most significant period during 
which the institution evolved from a small liberal arts college 
into the present complex, all-embracing university. We have 
long needed to have the history of the institution brought up 
to date, and this the present writer has tried to do. 

Hull was primarily interested in the men who made the 
University. Perhaps the most important part of his work 
was the appended “Catalogue of the Trustees, Officers, and 
Alumni from 1785 to 1894.” Coulter’s book is a lively and in- 
teresting account of student life, although he covered as well 
many other important matters. My interest has been con- 
centrated on financial problems, the growth of the enrollment, 
and changes in the curriculum. No effort has been made to 
produce a colorful narrative. 

Many friends have aided me in the study. J. W. Bonner, 
head of the special collections of the general library, was 
untiring in his efforts to locate missing volumes of such nec- 
essary material as the Minutes of the Board of Trustees and 
other rare manuscripts. Walter Danner, Registrar, was of 
great assistance in the same way, and supplied me with an 
accurate tabulation of the student enrollment for the past 
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fifty years. J. D. Bolton, Comptroller, went through the 
records of his office and prepared an accurate account of the 
trust funds of the University, and made the tabulation of © 
income since the Regents took over. Dean Biscoe placed at 
my disposal his voluminous collection of data about profes- 
sors and administrative officers. In the period of the Regents 
my indebtedness to the officers of the Regents’ offices cannot 
be measured. Mimeographed copies of the minutes of the 
Regents’ meetings were sent me. Throughout the time I have 
been engaged in the study Chancellor Caldwell and the 
present administration of the University have done every- 
thing in their power to further the work. 

For financial aid, without which I would not have been 
able to do the work, I am indebted to Mrs. Harold Hirsch, 
widow of my friend to whom the volume is dedicated; O. R. 
Dobbs, retired Vice-President of the Insurance Company of 
Georgia, and Walter T. Forbes, Jr., ’27. 

For critical reading of the manuscript I am indebted to my 
colleagues E. M. Coulter, Edwin M. Everett, head of the 
English Department, and Albert B. Saye, Professor of Gov- 
ernment. These men have saved me many a pitfall. They 
did not always agree with my views: for these I am, of course, 
entirely responsible. 

R. P. BROOKS. 
December 1, 1955 
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CHAPTER I 


The Beginning of State Control 
in Higher Education 


W un THE Revolutionary War began there were nine col- 
leges in the colonies. Four of these (Harvard, Yale, Brown, 
and Dartmouth) were in the New England area; four in the 
middle section (Columbia, Pennsylvania, Princeton, and Rut- 
gers), and one (William and Mary) in Virginia. All of these 
institutions were private, although William and Mary, sec- 
ond in age among the colonial colleges, received important 
aid from governmental sources. When the college was char- 
tered in 1693 the King and Queen subscribed two thousand 
pounds; 20,000 acres of land were given, and a tax of one 
penny per pound for the college was provided on all tobacco 
exported from Virginia and Maryland. Furthermore, the 
surveyor-general of the colony was placed under the control 
of the president and faculty of William and Mary, and all 
fees arising from the activities of the office went to the col- 
lege endowment. In the middle of the eighteenth century 
(that is to say before the Revolution started), William and 
Mary had an income of about 2,300 pounds. No other colo- 
nial college had so large a revenue. A letter is in existence 
from President Ezra Stiles of Yale, written in 1780, to Presi- 
dent Madison of William and Mary, in which he said: “The 
opulence of your college will enable you immediately to equal 
the European universities; ... you collect men greatly learned 
in every profession, together with a voluminous library and 
a complete philosophical apparatus.” 

But William and Mary was completely free of governmental 
control. The legal and academic control of the college was 
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vested in the corporation of the president and faculty, after 
the manner of the English colleges that compose Oxford and 
Cambridge universities. Emphasis is laid upon William and 
Mary because it is listed in the long roll of American colleges 
as the first “state” college, a term which implies not only 
governmental financial support, which the college unques- 
tionably had, but also political control, which was clearly 
absent. It is true that the charter of 1693 set up a Board of 
Trustees to be named by the General Assembly. This Board 
had all the usual powers, but it was provided that as soon 
as the college had been “erected, founded and established,” 
the Trustees must surrender their powers to the president 
and faculty, and the president and faculty were expressly 
made a self-perpetuating body, subject to no political con- 
trol." This transfer of power from the Trustees to the presi- 
dent and faculty occurred in 1729. 

With the exception of the University of Pennsylvania, the 
other colonial colleges were established under the auspices 
of Protestant denominational organizations. Harvard was a 
Puritan college; Yale and Dartmouth were Congregational; 
Princeton was Presbyterian; Columbia was Anglican; Brown 
was Baptist, and Rutgers was Reformed Dutch. Only the 
institution which grew into the University of Pennsylvania, 
under the leadership of Benjamin Franklin, had no religious 
affiliation. Even William and Mary was strongly Church 
of England. ‘The first chancellor was the Bishop of London. 

The revolt of the American colonies, beginning in 1776, 
resulted, of course, in throwing off British control and the 
establishment of a republican form of government. England 
at that time had an “established” church, that is to say, there 
was a Close connection between church and state, the govern- 
ment appointing the high church officials and providing the 
salaries of the clergymen. In the colonies, also, some form of 
church organization was established. One of the first mani- 
festations of the republican idea was to effect a complete 
separation of church and state. The constitutions of all the 


1E. W. Knight, A Documentary History of Education in the South before 1860 
(Chapel Hill, 1949), I, 401 seq. 
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twenty-one new states adopted before the Civil War provided 
for such separation. Furthermore, the feeling became strong 
that education should be a state function. In the field of 
higher education this determination to secularize education 
took two forms—the transformation by legislative enactment 
of the denominational colleges into state institutions, and the 
setting up of rival institutions to compete with the church 
colleges. The colonial colleges were, as we have seen, estab- 
lished by church interests, largely for the purpose of training 
ministers of the gospel to preach the doctrines peculiar 
to the given denomination. The curriculum was, therefore, 
strongly theological and religious, and not adapted to the 
sort of training that the republican leaders desired.” In the 
Northern states a movement began to change the church 
colleges to state-supported institutions. But it was not suc- 
cessful. In the three Puritan colonies, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and New Hampshire, the movement was nullified 
by the strength of the established church. Harvard and Yale 
accommodated themselves somewhat to the demand for state 
representation on their boards, and thus prevented the estab- 
lishment of rival institutions in those states. In New Jersey 
the state government was controlled by Presbyterians, and 
no attack was made on Princeton and Rutgers. Jefferson 
sought in 1779 to change William and Mary into a state 
college, but failed. This movement to turn religious colleges 
into state-supported institutions culminated with the effort 
by the state government in New Hampshire to make Dart- 
mouth a state college. The Act of 1816 thoroughly aroused 
the friends of the college; the constitutionality of the Act was 
challenged, and in 1819, in one of the most famous of the 
United States Supreme Court decisions, Dartmouth was 
saved. Chief Justice John Marshall dominated the court, 
and the decision, meeting his views, held that the charter of 
Dartmouth was a contract, that the Constitution denied to 
the states the power to impair a contract, and that hence the 
Act of 1816 was unconstitutional. This decision saved Dart- 


22D. G. Tewksbury, Founding of American Colleges and Universities before the 
Civil War (New York, 1932), 152 seq. 
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mouth and the other denominational colleges from further 
attack. 

In the colonial period there were no colleges in the South- ~ 
ern colonies, sectarian or any other sort, with the sole excep- 
tion of William and Mary. No sectarian institutions were 
founded for the reason that population was so sparse and 
scattered that no denomination was strong enough to support 
a college. Hence when the principle became current that 
higher education should be a function of the state, the South- 
ern states proceeded to act accordingly and had no competi- 
tion from the religious institutions. In later years, of course, 
the denominational interests grew powerful in the South, and 
we have had for many years state-supported and church-sup- 
ported institutions in active competition. 

The literature on the subject makes it abundantly clear 
that the idea of creating a university, chartered, supported, 
and controlled by the state government, did not originate in 
Georgia, as many people have believed. The first state con- 
stitution of North Carolina, adopted in 1776, contained this 
clause: “All useful learning shall be duly encouraged and 
promoted in one or more universities.” ‘This quotation is 
from Section 41 of the Constitution, wherein the principle 
was laid down that education at all levels should be state- 
controlled. North Carolinians of the time were determined 
to sever all connection between church and state, and to be 
prepared to train teachers in a state university without hav- 
ing to depend upon religious colleges for them. The Consti- 
tution even went to the extreme of prohibiting any clergyman 
of any denomination from sitting in the Legislature, House 
or Senate. The Revolutionary War prevented any steps to 
carry into effect the provision of 1776. After the War the 
General Assembly, on December 11, 1789, chartered the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. In 1791 a committee of the Board 
of Trustees memorialized the Legislature for a “loan” of — 
$10,000 with which to erect a building for the University. 
The loan was made and was later converted into a gift, and 
it was the only appropriation made by the state to the Uni- 
versity until 1881, when an annuity of $5,000 was provided. 
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Even the loan of $10,000 in 1791 was obtained with the 
greatest difficulty. The vote was 57 to 53 in the House and 
28 to 21 in the Senate. Many members of the Legislature 
thought state money should not be spent for anything except 
the prevention and punishment of crime, settling disputes 
among citizens, and similar functions.’ They were perfectly 
willing to charter a university; providing cash was another 
matter altogether. The site was chosen in 1792; the corner- 
stone of the first building was laid in October, 1793, and the 
exercises of the University began on January 15, 1795. It is 
clearly entitled to the distinction of being the first state uni- 
versity to get into actual operation. 

In South Carolina, also, the movement to create a state- 
supported college antedates the charter of the University of 
Georgia. As early as 1723 plans for such a college were laid 
before the General Assembly, but came to nothing. Again in 
1765, a bill to establish a state college was lost in the excite- 
ment attending the resistance to the Stamp Act. In 1770 the 
Governor recommended a system of free schools and included 
a provision for a state college.* This recommendation was 
referred to an able committee (Charles Cotesworth Pinck- 
ney and John Rutledge were members), who reported a com- 
promise bill for education. It included the College of South 
Carolina, with a five-man faculty. The bill was lost in a dis- 
pute between the Governor and the Assembly. The Revolu- 
tionary War ended all efforts to create a college. Finally in 
1801 a bill was passed creating the University of South Caro- 
lina. It opened in 1805. 

While other Southern states preceded Georgia in planning 
state-supported colleges, it is indisputably true that Georgia 
was the first state actually to charter a state university. This 
charter was granted by the General Assembly on January 27, 
1785.° The Act is titled “An Act for the more full and com- 


3Kemp P. Battle, History of the University of North Carolina (Raleigh, 1907, 
1912), I, 6-17. 

4D. W. Hollis, History of the University of South Carolina (Columbia, 1951), 
I, 9. 

5R. and G. Watkins, Digest of the Laws of Georgia (Philadelphia, 1800), 299, 
302. 
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plete establishment of a public seat of learning in this state.” 
The reason for this wording is that in the preceding year, 
1784, the General Assembly had by Act of February 25 
created from lands recently acquired from the Indians twe 
new counties, Franklin and Washington, and set aside lands 
in the new counties for the endowment of a state institution 
of higher learning. This Act of 1784 really created the Uni- 
versity. It provided for such an institution, named a Board 
of Trustees, and endowed the college with land. Twenty 
thousand acres in each of the two new counties were given 
the University, and since its endowment lay in the two coun- 
ties, it was generally conceded that the University would be 
located somewhere in that area. Many new counties were 
later carved out of Franklin and Washington—Hancock, 
Oglethorpe, Greene, Clarke, and Jackson. The forty-thousand- 
acre endowment was in eight tracts of 5,000 each. One of 
these was later lost to South Carolina in the settlement of a 
boundary dispute between the two states. 

The Charter of 1785 is a notable document. It gave elo- 
quently the reasons why the state should have a college: 

As it is the distinguishing happiness of free governments that civil 
order should be the result of choice and not necessity, and the common 
wishes of the people become the laws of the land, their public prosperity, 
and even existence, very much depends upon suitably forming the 
minds and morals of their citizens. Where the minds of the people in 
general are viciously disposed and unprincipled, and their conduct dis- 
orderly, a free government will be attended by greater confusions and 
with evils more horrid than the wild uncultivated state of nature. It 
can only be happy when the public principles and opinions are properly 
directed, and their manners regulated. This is an influence beyond the 
stretch of laws and punishments, and can be claimed only by religion 
and education. It should therefore be among the first objects of those 
who wish well to the national prosperity to encourage and support the 
principles of religion and morality, and early to place the youth under 
the forming hand of society, that by instruction they may be moulded 
to the love of virtue and good order. 


Simply put, this means that in a democracy where the 
ultimate control rests with the people through the exercise of 
the franchise, a stable government can be maintained only 
if the citizenry of the commonwealth is educated. 
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Of peculiar interest is the system of control provided by 
the charter. It was a combination of political control and 
management by a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees. The 
former purpose was achieved by creating an ex officio Board 
of Visitors, consisting of the Governor and his Council; the 
latter purpose was arrived at by naming eight outstanding 
citizens (two of whom had been governors) as a Board of 
Trustees. When the Governor’s Council was dropped in the 
Constitution of 1798, the Board of Visitors was expanded to 
include all the senators. The Board of Visitors and the Board 
of Trustees combined constituted the Senatus Academicus, 
which was the supreme authority. All statutes and ordinances 
for the governance of the University were to be made by the 
Senatus Academicus, subject, of course, to the overall control 
of the General Assembly. But the power of the Senatus was 
far more extensive than control of the University, for it was 
given general control over state-supported education at all 
levels. ‘The members were required to become acquainted 
with the condition of the several academies or secondary 
schools, to discuss their affairs at their meetings, to determine 
what additional academies should be established, to prescribe 
their courses of study, to recommend instructors; and the 
President was required to visit them annually. Furthermore, 
all common schools instituted or to be supported by public 
monies were to be considered as parts of the University and 
under its general direction. Finally, the Senatus was required 
to lay before the General Assembly whatever public measures 
were necessary to carry into effect “these great and impor- 
tant designs.” 

Thus there was set up by law in Georgia a notable overall 
plan for secular education, beginning with the common 
schools and extending through the University, totally free of 
sectarian or religious control. Under the circumstances then 
existing, it is hard to imagine the General Assembly adopting 
any such far-reaching scheme of education. Georgia had just 
emerged from the devastating Revolutionary War, a conflict 
which amounted in this state to a civil war, always the worst 
form of war. The older and more substantial elements of the 
population were opposed to the Patriot cause. They remem- 
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bered the great assistance the Crown had given them in the 
earlier years and they were little affected by the Parliamen- 
tary measures that so enraged the older colonies. In the © 
course of the war Georgia had been overrun by the British. 
Savannah, Augusta, and the few other towns had been taken, 
and the struggle became a sort of guerrilla war. When peace 
came Georgia was prostrate. Agriculture and commerce had 
been abandoned; hundreds of people had forsaken the colony; 
negro slaves had fled or been taken away by their masters; 
churches and schools were closed; no courts were in operation. 
The population was sparse and scattered. Even a decade 
after the close of the Revolution, the population of Georgia 
(even after a large influx of settlers between 1781 and 1790) 
was only 82,000, and the settled portion of the state consisted 
of a narrow strip of territory on the coast and extending 
along the Savannah River to Augusta. Probably nine-tenths 
of the present area of Georgia was still in the hands of the 
Indians. The two big new counties of Franklin and Washing- 
ton had only begun to receive any large number of new- 
comers. The largest town in Georgia was Savannah, which 
in 1800 had a population of 12,946. Augusta was next with 
2215, 

It is, therefore, altogether incredible and somewhat pre- 
posterous that the General Assembly in such a commonwealth 
should have provided for a state university. But it did so, and 
the interesting question arises, why? The answer is that dur- 
ing and immediately after the Revolution there had been a 
notable movement of settlers into Georgia from the other 
colonies. ‘The movement had in fact begun a couple of de- 
cades before the Revolution, and though checked by war was 
resumed in full tide after 1782. The area taken up by the 
newcomers, attracted by free land, was the great stretch of 
country lying west of Augusta, and now cut up into numerous 
counties. Wilkes County received a large share of the mi- 
grants. Indeed, when the first census was taken in 1790 . 
nearly half of all the people of Georgia lived in that county. 

Among the newcomers were some men of exceptional abili- 
ty, well educated, and of a superior social class. Many future 
governors of Georgia came from Virginia and the Carolinas— 
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such people as the Crawfords, Gilmers, Lewises, Mathewses, 
Jordans, Barnetts, Clarkes, and Waltons. George Mathews, 
who came in 1787, was elected Governor the next year. In- 
cluded in this group of migrants was a handful of New Eng- 
landers, one of whom was Abraham Baldwin. He was born 
in Connecticut in 1754, entered Yale in 1768 at the age of 
fourteen, was graduated in 1772, studied for the ministry 
the next three years, and was licensed to preach in 1775, 
being then twenty-one. The same year he became a tutor at 
Yale, but soon resigned to take a chaplaincy in the Revolu- 
tionary forces, a post which he held until the close of the 
war. Meanwhile Baldwin had prepared himself for the law, 
and was admitted to the bar immediately after the hostilities 
ended. At thirty-one he removed to Georgia. The exact date 
of his arrival is not known, but probably it was during the 
year 1783. Lyman Hall, Governor at the time, was a Yale 
man, and Baldwin’s biographer thinks that Baldwin came to 
Georgia on the invitation ofthe Governor, and for the pur- 
pose of heading up the proposed University. It is not certain 
where Baldwin settled—possibly at Augusta. The first record 
of his presence in Georgia is dated January 14, 1784, when 
the General Assembly granted his petition for the privilege 
of practicing law in Georgia. In the same year he was 
granted two hundred acres of land in Wilkes County. 
Whether or not he actually settled on the land is not known, 
though in 1785 he qualified as a member of the General 
Assembly from that county. He was one of the eight persons 
named as Trustees of the lands set apart for the University 
in the Act of February 1784.° His biographer could find no 
record of Baldwin’s activities in Georgia from the time of his 
arrival until his appearance as a member of the General As- 
sembly in January, 1785. He made a great impression on the 
people of the state. In due course he was elected to member- 
ship in the Continental Congress, later was a member of the 
Constitutional Convention that prepared the Federal Consti- 
tution, became a member of Congress, and finally a United 
States Senator. He died at the age of fifty-two. He was never 


6H. C. White, Abraham Baldwin (Athens, Ga., 1926), Ch. II. 
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married, never earned any income from his profession or from 
business ventures, left no estate, and spent his entire life in 
the public service. 

Such was the man who drafted the Charter of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia and helped get it enacted into law by the 
General Assembly, of which he was a member. Baldwin had 
studied the educational conditions prevailing in Georgia and 
knew full well that there were few academies capable of pre- 
paring students for university work, and that in the great 
up-country there were not even any elementary schools. If 
the University had actually been opened in 1785 there would 
have been no students. So, in writing the Charter, Baldwin 
proceeded along the line of Jefferson’s proposed Act of 1779 
and provided, as has been related above, for a system of 
state-supported education, ranging from elementary schools 
through the University, an idea just taking root in the colo- 
nies turned states. His first interest was to create academies, 
and no steps were taken to begin the University until fifteen 
years later. Comment has already been made on the secular 
nature of the new system of education. There was to be no 
religious test of any sort imposed upon prospective students. 
Indeed, one of the paragraphs of the Charter provided: “The 
Trustees shall not exclude any person of any religious denomi- 
nation whatsoever, from the free and equal liberty and ad- 
vantages of education, or from any of the liberties, privileges, 
and immunities of the university in his education, on account 
of his or their speculative sentiments on religion, or being of 
a different religious profession.” At the same time it was 
provided in another section of the Charter that all officers of 
instruction or administration of the University should be of 
the Christian religion. 


CHAPTER II 


Colleges in the Early Years 


Sixteen years passed after the granting of the Charter of 
the University of Georgia before a beginning was made in 
the establishment of the institution. The Board of Trustees 
named in the Charter held its first meeting at Augusta on 
February 13, 1786, with Abraham Baldwin in the chair.’ The 
purpose of the meeting was to take advantage of an act of 
the General Assembly of that year for laying out a town 
in Greene County on the land owned by the University. 
Agents were appointed to handle the matter and they were 
empowered to sell some lots in the new town of Greensboro 
and to lease other lots outside the town. Thus was provided 
a modest rent roll, the only source of revenue for the Uni- 
versity, since nobody at that time dreamed of applying to 
the General Assembly for an appropriation. The likelihood 
of obtaining any considerable revenue from rentals may be 
judged from the fact that the state at the same time was 
offering a thousand acres of land in this area without cost 
to migrants from other states. 

No further meeting of the Trustees was held until 1798, 
when only four members attended.” The following day the 
same four and three new appointees, named to take the places 
of deceased members, gathered at Augusta and provided 
for the leasing of the other lands owned by the University. 
At this meeting, on July 5, the first financial statement of 
the Treasurer was incorporated in the minutes, as follows: 


1Trustees Minutes, February 13, 1786. 
2Trustees M., July 2, 1798. 
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Notes for rent of land and sale of lots in Greene Co................... $5,636.14 
Estimated amount of interest On said notes....2:./-.-..:...00.0-22-.-0- 932:29 
In paper currency (0, \LO SI 2) er reac ele coe On Rc aera 302.00 - 
Gaehhinghann een tous nhs ve DS Tere ES ONE Bs ae URS al Se! 593.02 
a cL ES Cees AMM MON aie pt NPA NEC UE Earths $7,463.75 


The Board was “impressed with a conviction that the funds 
are sufficiently respectable to commence the building of the 
University.” This subject was fixed as the agenda of the 
next meeting, which was called for Louisville, the capital, 
for the second Tuesday in January, 1799, and so great had 
been the difficulty in obtaining a quorum that a fine of 
twenty dollars was laid upon any member who might be 
absent without a satisfactory excuse. The meeting was ac- 
cordingly held on January 8,* but only three members ap- 
peared, nor had a quorum showed up the next day, but on 
the tenth, seven members, a quorum, answered the roll call. 
Both the President of the Board, Abraham Baldwin, and the 
Secretary were absent, the former by that time having become 
a United States Senator. No business of importance was 
transacted. A minute was recorded calling attention to the 
fact that the Charter provided for the Senatus Academicus, 
a joint meeting of the Trustees and an ex officio Board of 
Advisors, consisting of the Governor, the Judges of the Su- 
perior Courts, the President of the Senate, the Speaker of 
the House, and the state Senators. Since this body had never 
held a meeting, the Trustees felt that it should do so. 

A half year later* the Board met at Louisville in con- 
formity with a proclamation of the Governor calling a meet- 
ing of the Senatus Academicus. However, it turned out 
impossible to hold a meeting of either body for lack of a 
quorum, and the matter was postponed for another half 
year. In November, 1799,° the meeting was duly held and 
the Senatus Academicus was formed on the first day of the 
meeting. On the second day it was proposed that one of the 
eight academies in the state be made the temporary site of © 


’Trustees M., January 8, 1799. 
*Trustees M., July 2, 1799. 
5Trustees M., November 27, 1799. 
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the University.° Rivalry among the members sprang up for 
the prize. The academies in Columbia, Hancock, Wilkes, 
Greene, Jefferson, and Franklin counties were rejected. Ulti- 
mately on June 17, 1801‘ Jackson County was selected, a 
committee was appointed to choose the site, and, as is well 
known, the choice fell to the spot where the institution now 
stands. Governor Milledge bought a tract of 633 acres and 
presented the same to the Senatus Academicus. 

Meanwhile, negotiations had been in progress and at the 
meeting of the Trustees in November, 1800,° Josiah Meigs, 
formerly a professor at Yale, was appointed President, at 
a salary of $1,500, plus $400 to cover the cost of moving his 
family to Athens. The choice was confirmed by the Senatus 
Academicus on June 16, 1801. Baldwin on that day resigned 
his titular headship. Meigs was present and immediately 
took his seat as a member of the Senatus Academicus. Six 
months later? awarding of contracts to build the first struc- 
ture was authorized. President Meigs was instructed to apply 
to the General Assembly for a “loan” of five thousand dollars 
to help defray the cost. The loan was granted in 1802. It 
was four years later, however, before Old College was finally 
completed in 1806, so difficult were the problems of obtain- 
ing the necessary materials. 

The story of Josiah Meigs’s connection with the University 
is a twice-told tale, one that is unnecessary to repeat in this 
narrative.° Long before Old College was ready, a rude 
log building, costing less than $200, was erected, and in this 
primitive structure the first classes were held. Meigs was 
an earnest and energetic man. He visited the academies of 
the state. So few boys were prepared for college work that 
he established a grammar school in connection with the 
college, and quite young boys were accepted. The progress 
of the institution under his presidency was good. By 1806 


6Senatus Academicus Minutes, November 28, 1799. (Hereafter abbreviated 
S. A. M.) 

78. A. M., June 17, 1801. 

8Trustees M., November 28, 1800. 

®Trustees M., November 13, 1801. 

10F, Merton Coulter, College Life in the Old South (Athens, 1951), Chapter II. 
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there were seventy students in the college and forty in the 
academy. Meigs was the sole teacher for a couple of years, 
when a professor of languages was added at a salary of $500. . 
From the high point of 1808 a decline began. Meigs, an 
ardent Jeffersonian Democrat, got into conflict with the 
Federalist or Tory element on the Board. The enrollment 
dropped to twenty-five in the college and fifteen in the gram- 
mar school. Meigs resigned in 1810, remained a year as 
Professor of Mathematics, and departed in 1811. The infant 
institution then reached its lowest depths. The Trustees had 
lost interest; it was almost impossible to get a meeting of 
the Board, and the institution closed in the summer of 1811. 
No improvement came with a new president, the Reverend 
John Brown, elected in 1811. He resigned in 1816, and the 
resignation of three other teachers was asked by the Trustees. 
The end of the experiment in higher education seemed at 
hand. All exercises were suspended until January, 1817. 
The Trustees then elected the Reverend Robert Finley. He 
arrived in June, 1817. A few days after his coming he wrote: 
“It would require a good part of the remainder of my life, 
to organize and put in motion the concerns of the College, 
[which was] at the last gasp, forgotten in the public mind, 
or thought of only to despair of, neglected and deserted, 
the buildings nearly in a state of ruin, and the trustees doubt- 
ful whether it can ever be recovered. [It was] in the lowest 
state that is possible; the contempt of the enemies of litera- 
ture, the scorn of its own particular enemies, and the pity 
of those who were once its friends.” Finley died in the late 
summer of the same year. The headship was offered to and 
refused by three different men, until at long last Moses 
Waddel became president in June, 1819. 

It should not be thought that the University of Georgia 
was the only early institution of higher learning that had 
a very small beginning and a hard struggle for survival. 
When one thinks of the immense endowments and annual — 
appropriations presently enjoyed by our universities and col- 
leges, the vast investment in buildings and equipment of all 
sorts, the many thousands of students, and the impressive 
size of faculties, it is difficult to imagine what a sharp con- 
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trast the earlier periods show. Even those institutions in 
the most cultured and populous of the original states passed 
through periods when their further existence seemed hardly 
worth the efforts of the few devoted men who fostered them. 
Harvard College, for example, was founded in 1636. In the 
first half century it rarely had more than twenty students 
and the president was the sole teacher. No additional in- 
structor was appointed until 1699 when a tutor was named. 
The first professor was appointed in 1721, eighty-five years 
after the founding. Thirty-five years after the close of the 
Revolutionary War the faculty consisted of the president and 
three professors.** 

The situation at Yale was little better. Founded in 1701, 
its first building was constructed in 1719, and nearly a hun- 
dred years later (in 1795) the student body numbered only 
a hundred and the faculty consisted of the president, one 
professor, and three tutors.*” 

William and Mary, second in age among the American 
colleges, got away to a better start, thanks to more generous 
financial support. It had a somewhat larger faculty than 
the Northern institutions and usually about sixty students in 
early years. However, Thomas Jefferson, an alumnus, writ- 
ing in 1800 in advocacy of a state university, said: “We have 
(in Virginia) a college (William and Mary) just well enough 
endowed to draw out the miserable existence to which a mis- 
erable constitution has doomed it. It is moreover eccentric 
in its position, exposed to bilious diseases as all the lower 
country is, and therefore abandoned by the public care, as 
that part of the country itself is in a considerable degree by 
its inhabitants.”** 

There were, in addition to the University of Georgia, two 
other state institutions in our area. We have seen how the 
University of North Carolina began operations in 1795. It 
had one building and one teacher. No student appeared 


11F, G. Dexter, A History of Education in the United States (New York, 1904), 
230-31. 

12Dexter, op. cit., 24. 

13Edgar W. Knight, A Documentary History of Education in the South Before 
1860 (Chapel Hill, 1949), III, 42. 
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in the first month, but by the end of the first term there were 
forty-one. Twenty years later, in 1815, the faculty consisted 
of the president, a professor of mathematics, and three tutors. - 
The total expenditures of the institution were $3,500 and 
the income, including tuition fees, $4,112.°* By 1830 the 
University was “on the verge of ruin”. The student body 
numbered eighty, the faculty comprised the president, four 
professors, and two tutors. The total salary bill was $7,360, 
the assets were nil, the deficit $7,000. 

The other Southern institution was the University of South 
Carolina, chartered in 1801, opened in 1805. Few, if any 
colleges, either North or South, public or private, were so 
well financed in the early days as was the Carolina college. 
The first building was erected with an appropriation of 
$50,000 and was ready for occupancy when the college 
opened. The president and three professors were ready for 
the nine students who appeared. By 1819, when the Univer- 
sity of Georgia was apparently liquidated, the University 
of South Carolina had 107 students and thirty graduates. 
The salary of the president was $3,000, those of the pro- 
fessors, $2,000. The University of South Carolina is therefore 
a striking exception to the general rule. 

It it clear, therefore, that with a few exceptions the early 
colleges had a hard struggle for survival. The difficulties 
that prevented healthy growth of the higher institutions 
operated with particular severity in Georgia, and there were 
certain peculiarly unfavorable circumstances in our state. 
The result was that the University of Georgia was the least 
promising of the colleges in the early decades of the nineteenth 
century. 

Lack of popular demand for higher education; a small, 
scattered population of illiterate, rough frontiersmen; poverty 
and inability to provide tax money for educational purposes, 
and unwillingness to do so, even if the money had been avail- 
able; a type of curriculum unattractive to the youth of the - 
state, and few academies to prepare even those who desired 
a classical education; and a bad location of the institution, 


14Kemp P. Battle, op. cit., I, 329. 
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were all factors that must be taken into account in explaining 
the poor progress of the University of Georgia. 

It is not likely that native Georgians in the late eighteenth 
century would have taken steps to establish a college. But 
for the presence in the coastal area of a few able and well- 
educated men, some of them New Englanders, many years 
would no doubt have elapsed before such a movement was 
initiated. The leaders in the movement were the Governor, 
Lyman Hall, a Yale graduate, who immigrated to Georgia 
from Connecticut; Nathan Brownson, graduate of Yale, who 
came to Georgia in 1/64 and was Governor in 1781; Abra- 
ham Baldwin, also a graduate of Yale, who arrived in Georgia 
in 1783; the Habersham brothers, James, Joseph and John, 
all native Georgians educated at Princeton; and Governor 
Milledge, who had little formal education. All of these men 
lived in or about Savannah. The upcountry people were not 
interested in education. They are pictured, as we have seen, 
as uncouth, illiterate, irreligious, and concerned solely with 
making a living. That they were not all of this element we 
know, because by the time of the founding of the University 
a considerable element of superior people had come into 
Elbert and Wilkes counties from Virginia and the Carolinas. 
When the decision was made to locate the University at the 
very margin of settlement in Jackson County, the nascent 
institution was placed as far as possible from the area where 
the founders lived. It is clear, therefore, that the University 
was in a sense foisted upon a people wholly unready for any 
such venture. 

Even if there had been any popular demand for an insti- 
tution of higher learning in Georgia, the economic condition 
of the commonwealth at the time was most unfavorable. 
Georgia was by far the weakest and least populous of the 
original states. South Carolina in 1790 had three times the 
population of Georgia. Economic resources consisted almost 
entirely of land. Such revenue as the state had came almost 
wholly from the general property tax. Even as late as the 
mid-thirties the total revenue of the state was less than 
$300,000.*° Contrast this financial situation with that of 


15R_ P. Brooks, Financial History of Georgia (Athens, 1952), 17. 
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South Carolina, where, when the University was chartered 
in 1801, the Treasury had a surplus above expenditures of 
$300,000. Poverty of the most grinding sort was Georgia’s ° 
lot for a long time. 

Again, had there been a strong public demand for higher 
education and the financial ability to support it, the classical 
type of education provided by all the early colleges made 
no appeal to Georgia youths. What cared they for Greek, 
Latin, logic, natural and moral philosophy, and belles lettres! 
Moreover, the infinitesimal proportion of the people who 
were attracted by that variety of educational pabulum was 
woefully unprepared for it. Abraham Baldwin reported to 
President Stiles of Yale that there were only eight academies 
in the state. To prepare students for entrance, Meigs, there- 
fore, in 1803 set up a grammar school in connection with the 
University. 

And, finally, the location of the University on the outer- 
most fringe of white settlement provided problems of trans- 
portation that could not be solved before the day of railroads. 
Much of the material for the construction of Old College 
was brought by wagon from Augusta, a hundred miles away. 
In 1804 Meigs had occasion to go to Savannah. On August 
27th he wrote his son that he had left the coast in the middle 
of July and reached Athens without mishap on August 5th— 
about three weeks to cover a distance made in 1955 in from 
five to six hours. Roads were impassable in wet weather, 
and a location two hundred miles or more from the only 
well-settled portion of the state placed the University under 
a very severe handicap. Governor Tattnall writing in 1810 
said a more central location would have been better. 


CHAPTER III 


The Administration of President 
Moses Waddel, 1819-1829 


Roszrr Finley, as we have seen, died in the fall of the same 
year, 1817, in which he assumed the presidency. After an 
interval of two years during which the University was near 
extinction, the Reverend Moses Waddel became president,’ 
taking office on June 15, 1819. Waddel was born in North 
Carolina, was educated for the ministry in Virginia, had 
preached in Georgia, and at the time of his selection as presi- 
dent was conducting a highly successful academy at Willing- 
ton, South Carolina. He was the first Southerner to head the 
University of Georgia. His biographer* says that the Uni- 
versity had been practically suspended for upward of two 
years when Waddel put foot upon the campus. The student 
body numbered seven, and the equipment consisted of Old 
College, the President’s House, and a dilapidated building 
serving as a chapel. 

A step of great importance in the financial history of the 
University had been taken in 1815, when the General Assem- 
bly passed an act authorizing the Trustees to sell all the 
land still owned, since it was “incompetent to support” the 
institution. At the time there were University tracts in 
Greene, Oglethorpe, Clarke, and Franklin counties. The 
proceeds of the sale, it was directed, were to be invested in 
the stock of any bank chartered by the state or that might 


1Trustees M., November 9, 1818. 


2J. N. Waddell, Memorials of Academic Life, (Richmond, 1891). The author was 
a son of President Waddel, who rhymed his name with model. Moses Waddel’s 
descendants added an / and rhymed the name with hotel. 
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thereafter be established. The following year the Governor, 
who was ex officio chairman of the Senatus Academicus, 
announced to the Trustees* that the Bank of the State of - 
Georgia had been incorporated by the General Assembly and 
that he had subscribed in the name of the University for a 
thousand shares of its stock. The bonds and mortgages taken 
in payment for the land were ordered to be deposited with the 
Treasurer of the State and the shares delivered to the Uni- 
versity. Since the shares were bought at par value of $100, 
the capital of the University was $100,000, plus any additional 
sum that the bonds and mortgages might yield. On this 
investment the state guaranteed a yield of eight per cent. 
This $8,000, so small in modern eyes, was sufficient to meet 
the salary bill and there were very few other costs. In time 
this investment in the bank stock became recognized as a 
“constitutional debt” to the University and has been faith- 
fully paid ever since. 

The so-called Bank of the State of Georgia was incorpor- 
ated by the General Assembly on December 16, 1815*. Its 
authorized capital stock was $1,500,000, divided into 15,000 
shares of par value of $100. Six thousand of the shares were 
to be taken by the state government and one thousand by 
the University, leaving a majority of the shares for public 
subscription. The state participated in the control of the 
bank by the charter provision that six of the fifteen directors 
were to be named by the General Assembly. The charter 
was to lapse on January 1, 1835, at which time steps were 
to be taken to liquidate it and its capital and the profits 
divided among the shareholders. It is clear, therefore, that 
the Bank of the State of Georgia was not as the name implied 
a state-owned bank (as was the Central Bank of Georgia, 
chartered in 1828), though the state was heavily involved 
in it. 

During Waddel’s time considerable progress was made. 
The General Assembly provided the money for the erection . 
of the second major building on the campus, New College, 


Trustees M., July 25, 1816. 
*A. S. Prince, Digest of Georgia Laws (Athens, 1837), 40-45. 
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completed in 1823. The Acts on this subject were passed in 
1821 and 1822.° The 1821 Act authorized the Trustees to 
collect and retain the sum of ten thousand dollars from the 
fund arising from the sale of fractional surveys previous to 
1821; and in another clause the Treasurer of the State was 
directed to pay to the Trustees the sum of fifteen thousand 
dollars out of the “first moneys which may be paid into the 
Treasury for and on account of the purchases made at the 
sale of the University lands; which said two sums last men- 
tioned shall be applied, under the direction of said trustees, 
to the building of a new collegiate edifice at Athens.” The 
1822 Act reduced the $15,000 appropriated in 1821 to 
$10,000. The net result was that $20,000 was appropriated, 
and it is clear that the General Assembly had no intention 
whatever of providing this sum from the general funds 
of the state, but only allowed the University to retain the 
proceeds of any additional land sales. In addition to New 
College, also constructed during Waddel’s time were Demos- 
thenian and Phi Kappa Halls and a commodious building 
for the grammar school. 

The improvement in the financial position of the University 
came, as has been pointed out, from the creation of the 
constitutional debt of $8,000. At the annual meetings of the 
Trustees a minute was always recorded that the Treasurer 
made a financial report, but the report was not always trans- 
scribed in the minutes. The statements available show the 
estimated revenue as follows: 


For the Year 1823° 


[a TENES ta 340) ha 0 LSA SO aOR RDC kan Shy eames Gates OSE $ 1,138.78 
Prrena tromenanke stock) ©2006 wu ee as 8,000.00 
TOES Cpe at PS OO, nd 2 PN ER ER One 3,000.00 
LEA EOS PN oe SSO Bal RSS Weve? Ta ape Oe 608.00 

TAF ETRY ler TN re URAL RR ere S Un eR $12,746.78 

Expenses 

CPSU FW aCe TS 2 Eig] Es oe hts Levis Ring oes MU RU UR RE a Se ees $2,500 
Batarecrournres: protessors at. $1,900 2.450 a EE ns 4,500 


5Cobb’s Digest (Athens, 1851), 1091 and 1092. 
®Trustees M., 1822, no date. 
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Salary of one tutorieus aac ee eee ae 600 
Salary. of Sec: and\ Treasurer tc es ee 950 
J ATNICON: (aks seh Rael Feat tay uae eA io a eR ae ee ae 100 

J Woh 1 LIRA eaR ORR arin talMn nie onttEA Vt, 2 br Mee Abid IAL a9. $9,950 


In 1823" the estimated revenue for 1824 was $14,889. The 
minutes of the 1827 meeting of the Senatus mentioned total 
receipts of $14,123.88 and disbursements of $12,276.87.° 

For 1828 the estimated revenue was given as $12,300, and 
the probable expenses were listed thus:° 


Presidient'sisalary) jen) oi hol Bae ce eal oe $ 2,200 
salaries: of four professors at $1,4000.0..0.005, 25072) 5,600 
Salaries: of two Tutors abos UU ie to ee ee 1,400 
palary of a titor.in the Grammar School... 20d oc 1,600 
PTT CASULET Ri esALALY cite cea elesuete ie cote tle 650 
it ig hel Alpha 1 Ra SRLS beim nae WAT Chaise oa ea Lb alo 125 
Astronomical apparatus ‘and ‘library (cc AUN a ee 1,800 
Publications ........ BoA Yes ble dono daath soc dels Soh tse ape cb a eh 150 

flay 0:3 SERS Salis eee sib Sealy hp eI awe aa $13,525 


The minutes of the Senatus Academicus in 1828 gave the 
receipts as $15,616.03 and the disbursements as $14,438.10.*° 

The next year the Senatus Academicus received a request 
from the Trustees for “An estimate of the amount of funds 
necessary more effectually to advance the future and best 
interest of the institution.”** This report stated that the 
Trustees desired: (1) two new professorships, in Modern 
Languages and Natural History; (2) homes for the profes- 
sors; (3) $5,000 for a library; (4) a chapel to cost $8,000; 
and (5) a cabinet for minerals, $2,000. In support of the 
request for additional teachers, the Trustees stated that the 
salary roll at Harvard was $22,594, at South Carolina, 
$10,400, and at Alabama $16,000; at Georgia $10,800. 

No great progress can be claimed with respect to student 
enrollment during Waddel’s administration. In 1824 the com- 


™Trustees M., August 6, 1823. 

8S. A. M., November 13, 1827. 
®Trustees M., November 13, 1827. 
10S. A. M., November 11, 1828. 
11S. A. M., November 12, 1829. 
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mittee of the Trustees to which the President’s report had 
been referred, commented upon the fine prospects of the 
University, saying that it was within their memory that the 
institution had languished well nigh to despair and had 
a merely nominal existence.” Now everything was different 
and the student body numbered one hundred. 

Mr. Waddel had never been happy in his work and always 
yearned to return to the active ministry of his church. He 
resigned several times, but was persuaded to hold on until 
in 1829 the Trustees finally accepted his resignation and 
named Alonzo Church as his successor.”* 


12Trustees M., November 10, 1824. 
13Trustees M., November 9, 1829. 


CHAPTER IV 


The Administration of President 
Alonzo Church, 1829-1859 


A10nz0 Church, a native of Vermont and a graduate of 
Middlebury College, came to the University in 1819 as Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics. He was regarded as an eminently 
successful teacher, and upon the resignation of Moses Waddel 
in 1829 was elected president. He held office for thirty 
years, by far the longest administration in the history of 
the University. His administration falls naturally into two 
phases, the first the decade of the thirties, a time of tre- 
mendous development in Georgia, and of satisfying progress 
in University affairs, and the last two decades immediately 
preceding the Civil War. This latter period was one of 
great difficulty and a decline in the fortunes of the University. 


THE FABULOUS THIRTIES 


Few if any other periods in Georgia history have witnessed 
such striking progress as the state enjoyed during the thirties 
of the last century. In population growth, in territorial expan- 
sion, in the spread of the cotton industry, in the development 
of transportation facilities, in the rise of banking, and in 
the establishment of denominational colleges, the period was 
significant. The University, furthermore, had a brief period 
of extraordinary prosperity. 


GROWTH OF THE POPULATION 


In the ten-year period from 1830 to 1840 the total popu-. 
lation grew from slightly more than 500,000 to a little more 
than 700,000, or about one-third. At both census periods 
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Negroes were 40 per cent of the total. This rate of growth 
was about the same as that of the nation as a whole. At 
every census period from 1790 to 1860 the total population 
of the United States was about a third greater than at the 
preceding census. 


TERRITORIAL EXPANSION 


Of prime importance was the territorial expansion that 
followed the acquisition of the Creek Indian lands in 1826 
and the Cherokee lands in 1838. Maps in Phillip’s Georgia 
and State Rights show how the state looked in 1825 and in 
1835, respectively." The Creeks were the first to go. They 
occupied the vast territory in middle western Georgia, lands 
greatly desired for the ever-expanding cotton plantations. 
Cherokee land in Northwest Georgia was not desired in the 
twenties, since it was not especially suitable for cotton cul- 
ture. From these two new areas a great many counties were 
carved. Georgia assumed the physical shape it has had ever 
since, and after Virginia gave up West Virginia, Georgia 
became the largest state east of the Mississippi River. 


CoTTON BECOMES THE LEADING ECONOMIC INTEREST 


Cotton production with slave labor was the dominant eco- 
nomic interest of Georgia throughout the ante-bellum period. 
After the invention of the cotton gin late in the eighteenth 
century, the principal obstacle connected with the business 
was solved, namely, the difficulty of separating the seed from 
the lint. The first migrants to Georgia from Maryland, 
Virginia and the Carolinas had been interested primarily in 
tobacco production, but tobacco quickly gave way to cotton 
growing in the fertile areas stretching across Georgia from 
Augusta to the Chattahoochee River. The statistics of cot- 
ton production at census years from 1790 to 1840 were:? 


11J..B. Phillips, Georgia and State Rights (Washington, 1902), 106, 126, 141. 


2U. S. Census of 1850, I, p. xxxiv, and 1945 Census of Agriculture, II, 510 (for 
1840). No figures available for 1830. 
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By 1830 Georgia, it seems likely—though no figures are 
available, was the leading state in the production of cotton, 
but by 1840 she had yielded the primacy to Mississippi, 
which in that year produced 483,000 bales to Georgia’s 
408,000. Louisiana was third with 381,000, and Alabama 
fourth with 292,000 bales. 

Cotton growing was a soil-depleting business. ‘The tendency 
for many years was for the plantations to grow in size, the 
large planters buying out the small farmers, who moved fur- 
ther west or to the northernmost counties where there was 
no cotton and slaves were few. By 1830 fifteen counties lying 
west of Augusta had black majorities. By 1860 in Middle 
Georgia from the Savannah River to the Alabama line prac- 
tically all the counties had heavy black majorities. Such 
typical counties as Columbia, Lincoln, Wilkes, and Ogle- 
thorpe had fewer whites in 1900 than they had in 1800. In 
these black-belt counties the slaveholding aristocracy came 
to dominate the economic and political life of the area. They 
built hundreds of Greek revival homes that still remain in 
such Georgia towns as Washington, Madison, Greensboro, 
Milledgeville, and Athens.® 


COMING OF THE RAILROADS 


After the invention of the cotton gin the next crucial prob- 
lem of the plantation economy was a means of getting the 
cotton to market. A line drawn to connect Augusta, Milledge- 
ville, Macon, and Columbus demarks Piedmont Georgia from 
the coastal plain. These towns were the most important — 
upland communities in ante-bellum Georgia. They were 
located at the “fall line” of the big rivers. North of the fall 


Medora Field Perkerson, White Columns in Georgia (New York, 1952), passim. 
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line the streams are unnavigable, since they are swift and 
full of shoals. South of the line the rivers are wide, deep, 
and navigable. The up-country, where cotton growing was 
increasing at a phenomenal rate, was a great distance from 
Savannah and Darien on the ocean and from the Gulf of 
Mexico, into which the Chattahoochee pours. All the cotton 
was floated down the rivers from Augusta, Milledgeville, 
Macon, and Columbus; and supplies of manufactured goods 
and some foodstuffs were brought back. The return trip 
was a long and painful process. The boats had to be forced 
upstream by gangs of slaves wielding poles, and ten miles 
per day was the best they could do. Dirt roads radiated 
from the fall line towns like the spokes of a wheel. 

Of course the application of steam to river and ocean 
going vessels greatly facilitated the marketing of cotton. 
Steamboats began to ply the Georgia rivers in 1816. They 
made the trip from Augusta to Savannah in four or five days, 
carrying from 800 to 1,000 bales. In 1825 Augusta was the 
greatest Georgia inland cotton market, receiving 143,000 
bales in that year, much of it from South Carolina. Macon 
was second with about a third of Augusta’s total. 

But even steamboat transportation left much to be desired, 
and when the railroad era dawned in the thirties, Georgia 
was in the vanguard in taking advantage of this revolutionary 
development. In the decade 1830-1840 the General Assembly 
chartered 23 railroad companies. Most of those proved 
abortive, but three very important lines were well on their 
way to completion before the decade of the thirties ended. 
They were the Central of Georgia Railroad Co., and the 
Georgia Railroad Co., both incorporated in 1833, and the 
Western and Atlantic, chartered in 1836. The Georgia Rail- 
road was designed to connect at Augusta with the Charleston 
and Hamburg Railroad (Hamburg being a village across 
the river from Augusta), which had been completed in 1833. 
The Georgia road ran in a westwardly direction with Athens 
as the original objective. The line reached Greensboro and 
Athens in 1841. Of course the effect of this railroad would 
be to deflect traffic from Savannah to Charleston. For this 
reason citizens of Savannah moved to build a road from 
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Savannah to Macon. This road, the Central of Georgia, had 
constructed sixty-seven miles by 1838 and reached Macon 
in 1843, a distance of 190 miles. 


The third of the three great Georgia railways constructed 


in ante-bellum times was the Western and Atlantic, state- 
owned and operated road, chartered in 1836, though it was 
in 1839 that work was actually begun. The idea was to build 
the line from a point on the Chattahoochee River to Chat- 
tanooga. The Georgia Railroad would be pushed further 
westward and the Central pushed northward, the three roads 
converging at the point which became Atlanta. The plan 
was realized and was in operation when the War Between 
the States began. Few other states in the Union were so 
well provided with railroads in the ante-bellum period. 


THE RISE oF BANKING AND ITS IMPORTANCEIN STATE FINANCE 


Another highly important development in Georgia in the 
thirties was the growth of banking. Much earlier four banks 
had been chartered, the Planters Bank of Savannah and the 
Bank of Augusta in 1810, the Bank of the State of Georgia 
(not as the name implies a state-owned bank), and the Bank 
of Darien, 1818. In 1828 the very important Central Bank 
of Georgia was chartered. The history of this bank was 
given in full in a noteworthy report of a commission appointed 
by Governor Gilmer in 1838 to consider the problems of 
state finance. It was an able commission, with John McPher- 
son Berrien as chairman. Berrien had twice been a U. S. 
Senator and was Attorney General in Jackson’s administra- 
tion. The report of the Commission pointed out that for 
many years receipts from the various sources of revenue had 
been so abundant that a chronic condition of surplus existed 
in the state treasury, placing upon the administration the 
problem of finding some profitable use of the money. The 
plan was adopted of investing in the stock of the highly 


profitable banks of Georgia. In 1836 the investment in bank _ 


stock amounted to $1,500,000, and in the ten-year period 
ending in 1838 the dividends received amounted to $745,000 
—quite a handsome return. At the close of the year 1838 the 
treasury surplus above all demands was $513,000, not count- 
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ing good debts owed the state of $200,000, and this surplus 
was expected to grow larger. 

This uncommon condition led the General Assembly to 
abandon the property tax, leaving that source of revenue to 
the counties, and to take the disastrous step of creating the 
Central Bank of Georgia, owned and operated by the state 
government. One of the principal purposes of the bank was 
to distribute the treasury surplus equitably among all the 
people, an idea that was carried into effect by the process 
of making indiscriminate loans which were never to be repaid. 
So sanguine was the General Assembly of the soundness of 
the ideas on which the bank rested that it made the bank 
meet all the expenses of government. It was ordered to 
credit the account of the state with whatever sum was re- 
quired to meet the annual appropriations. The capital of 
the bank consisted of all monies in the Treasury, the state’s 
shares of stock in the four leading banks, all monies arising 
from the sale of public lands, and all debts owed the state. 
The absurd lending policy of the bank and the drain of 
meeting the annual appropriations had exhausted the re- 
sources of the bank by the time of the Gilmer Commission’s 
report, and the Commission recommended that the bank 


be liquidated. This was done by legislative enactment in 
December, 1842. 


DENOMINATIONAL COLLEGES 


The thirties in Georgia saw the rise of denominational 
colleges. It has already been pointed out earlier in this study 
that one of the factors that favored the establishment of 
state universities in the South was the absence of denomina- 
tional colleges, a category of higher institutions that prevailed 
in the New England and Middle states. The several de- 
nominations were not strong enough in the South for some 
years to support colleges, but the great migration to Georgia 
in the post-Revolutionary era changed all that, and in the 
thirties the Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyterians moved 
to set up their own colleges in competition with the weak 
state institution. The Methodist Emory College was char- 
tered in 1836 and opened in 1838; the Baptist Mercer Uni- 
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versity, chartered in 1837, threw open its doors to students 
two years later; and Oglethorpe University, a Presbyterian 
institution at Midway, near Milledgeville, was established in - 
1838. Seven or eight colleges for women were also chartered, 
the most important of which were two Methodist colleges, 
Wesleyan Female College at Macon and LaGrange College. 


PROGRESS OF THE UNIVERSITY 


The financial support of the University, on such a pitifully 
small scale according to modern ideas, was regarded in the 
thirties as ample to meet all the needs. The institution had 
an endowment that yielded $8,000. This sum was the guar- 
anteed yield of $100,000 in bonds and mortgage notes re- 
ceived from the sale of the University’s lands in 1816. These 
evidences of debt deposited with the state treasurer yielded 
in fact $140,000. The additional $40,000 had been deposited 
in the Central Bank of Georgia, and the General Assembly 
by Act of December 21, 1830,* ordered the bank to pay the 
University $6,000 annual interest. This was regularly done 
until the bank failed and the Act of 1830 repealed in 1841. 
This total endowment yield of $14,000 was regarded by the 
Senatus Academicus as adequate to meet the needs of the 
University.” In the minutes of August 1, 1831, the total in- 
come of the institution was reported as $16,139; and in 1833 
the following typical financial statement was spread on the 
minutes:° 


Financial Statement for the year 1833 


Balance in’ hand om Nov. 1) 18325 ee ee $ 1,432.81 


State ‘Bank dividend réceived! Nov? (1852:2.0- 27 eae 4,000.00 
state. Bank dividend) received /April; 183300 une eae 4,000.00 
Gentral; Bank: anpropriationi oo oii hile lan ceh ete ee 6,000.00 
A AtION. Aimee ati TOL t res ok ale ae ek 3,143.06 
male Or lots an Athens ho ye ga es a gl ee 513.00 
Received from old houses sold and removed....................--........ 302.00 
Recervyed ‘from sale: or old chanel yo Sore eee ee 151.00 ~ 
Misceéllanéous itemsyt.0 2 ee ee ae 109.36 


—— 


*Cobb’s Digest, 1094. 
5S. A. M., November 10, 1830. 
6S. A. M., November 12, 1833. 
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Emtate bank cuvidend.. October, 1833000. ee 3,000.00 
Received from state treasurer to make last sum equal to $4,000 1,000.00 
SIA FURS ee ieee ALL OS cer Adk 4s ld $19,651.23 

Disbursements 
emreter se CAAT te eh Se ee $ 2,200.00 
beianestoL six professors at $1,400". oe ee 8,400.00 
SUPE ORT AEMILIDES Nr. tee ele os eo 1,050.00 
eg ler yea Cut av Ey etnies naa ER Bal le ae. 2, anise SOD. OE OI ee 516.00 
RN MATIC CASTE: re tie eee cca eee tossed eter ae eo ee creee pecs 650.00 
Cer arar yrs okt AO SRO Cd etl 1,986.00 
BT AMDOOES SE ALA te natant. OM Ce i ae 492.37 
Re ere inties asin ie toed Pe EY ee a 286.36 
(SCOPE (2 Elna BA SEES FO eh 0 eh a ak at ee 692.50 
oo SL EAS STS UA ERS ea A LO CaLaTD bh PROS Sa ttd AOE sa IV CD 2,368.89 
J Rate UIRT Aah REE AE OpEd Mien Lic Pare ee NOR $18,642.12 
BAAnCe. OU Anier fetes mre. ged conte) me LN i 1,009.11 


The Trustees in 1835 recorded the belief that the income 
for the next year would be $16,600 and the salary bill $12,850. 
In 1836 the president’s salary became $2,500 and the salary 
of professors was raised to $1,600. Other items raised the 
total to $15,630. After meeting these costs a balance of $2,130 
was left, which added to the amount carried over from the 
preceding year amounted to $4,379. The next year, 1837, 
the president’s salary was raised to $3,000 and the professors’ 
to $2,000. An index of prices running back from the present 
time to the thirties indicates that the purchasing power of 
these salaries was three times as much as the same amounts 
would buy today.‘ 

In 1837,° suffering from an embarrassment of riches, the 
Trustees authorized their treasurer to lend $8,000 of their sur- 
plus funds then in hand, and $6,500 was actually loaned out. 
Subsequent annual statements for several years carry the 
item of interest on this loan. 

In 1839 the following estimate of the permanent income 
was placed in the minutes:° 


7Bureau of Labor Statistics, Purchasing Power of the Dollar Expressed in Terms 
of Wholesale Prices of all Commodities since 1801 [1928=100]. 

8Trustees M., November 13, 1837. 

*Trustees M., August 5, 1839. 
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Dividend from®Bank Stock, (0500s bon Sa $ 8,000 
Appropriationsirom ‘Gentral Bank: 5.01 oes eee 6,000 
Interestion loans focns 22 hts esas dicks oe, re en 520 | 
AAS o Ta « Wis orale le kG tia ANANEISE yee A Ge TEDEMORLORIER ER UreN IAL CMG ai Sali 2h> o 5,000 
Contingencies ty ec Ue ae ce oe ede 480 
f Ko) +: | PRAGMA ER DERE rand yoko) lade 2h $20,000 


For the fiscal year August 1, 1840-August 1, 1841, the last 
year of the decade now under consideration, the income in- 
cluding the balance carried over from the preceding year 
was $25,113.87. The expenditures were $19,034.24, leaving 
a balance of $6,079.24. In 1841 the Trustees paid the $2,000 
still remaining of the $10,000 owed the state for the loan to 
replace New College. 

The financial reports inscribed in the Trustees Minutes 
show that the greatest annual income the University had 
during the thirties was $25,000. Bearing in mind the extra- 
ordinary state of the public finances of Georgia, as related 
in the first part of this chapter, it seems strange that at a 
time when the Treasury always had a big surplus above all 
claims, a more generous policy was not taken toward the 
University. The simple explanation of this apparent neglect 
is that everybody, the Trustees included, thought the Uni- 
versity well financed, that its faculty was quite large enough, 
and its physical plant adequate. The administration made 
no drive on the state for additional support. 

The Church administration in the thirties completed the 
building program that gave the campus the appearance it 
had at the close of the ante-bellum period. New College was 
rebuilt in 1832; the present Chapel was constructed in the 
same year; Phi Kappa Hall dates from 1834, and the “Ivy 
Building” as well. Many years later the Ivy Building was 
joined by a portico to the Library Building and the present 
Academic Building was the result. 

The faculty was enlarged by the addition of two new pro- 
fessorships, one in Modern Languages, the other in Natural © 
Philosophy. The famous botanical garden was begun in this 
decade. 

Some progress was made in the matter of student attend- 
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ance. The maximum enrollment in the decade came in 1838, 
when there were 127 students. This compares with 265 at 
the University of Virginia; 130 at North Carolina; 150 at 
South Carolina, and 158 at Alabama. Yale was the largest 
of the American colleges, having, in 1838, 411 students; Har- 
vard had 233, William and Mary, 85. These three were, of 
course, the oldest of the colleges. 


EMINENT GRADUATES 


Although the student body was very small, the period of 
twenty-odd years centering in the thirties was notable for the 
calibre of the graduates turned out by the University. An 
astonishing number of the future leaders in every phase of 
Georgia’s life obtained their training in the old University— 
in government, in the judiciary, in military leadership in the 
coming war, in education, in the church, and in medicine, a 
galaxy of stars emerged from the small college in northeast 
Georgia. While the concentration was in the decade of the 
thirties, a number of these famous men graduated in the 
twenties, and a few in the early forties. 

Among the graduates of 1821 were Eugenius A. Nisbet, 
Member of Congress and a Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Georgia, and Charles J. Jenkins, Member of Congress and 
Governor of Georgia. In 1823 Iverson L. Harris, a Justice 
of the Supreme Court, graduated; and the following year 
produced Robert Toombs, perhaps the most outstanding man 
of the era. He was a United States Senator, Secretary of 
State of the Confederacy, Brigadier-General in the C. S. A. 
Army, and Chairman of the Constitutional Convention of 
1877. William H. Harris, Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Mississippi, was in the class of 1825. In 1826 there was John 
A. Campbell, Associate Justice of the U. S. Supreme Court; 
in 1828 Junius Hillyer, Member of Congress, Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Georgia, and Solicitor General of the U. S., 
and John B. Pinny, Governor of Liberia. In the class of 1829 
there were Nathaniel M. Crawford, President of Mercer Uni- 
versity; John M. Cuyler, Surgeon of the U. S. Military 
Academy at West Point; George F. Pierce, Bishop of the 
Methodist Church and President of Wesleyan Female Col- 
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lege; and John N. Waddell, Chancellor of the University of 
Mississippi. 


The number of important graduates of the thirties was - 


much more remarkable. In the first year of the decade there 
were N. G. Foster, Member of Congress; Francis R. Gould- 
ing, author of the famous novel Marooners Island; Joseph B. 
Saffold, Chancellor of the Supreme Court of Alabama; and 
Ebenezer Starnes, Justice of the Supreme Court of Georgia. 
James Johnson, Provisional Governor of Georgia following 
the War Between the States, graduated in 1832. In the same 
class was Alexander H. Stephens, Member of Congress, Vice- 
President of the Confederacy, Governor of Georgia, and 
author of one of the most important histories of the War, 
The War Between the States. The next year, 1833, produced 
Philip Clayton, Auditor of the United States Treasury, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury of the Confederacy, and Consul to Peru. 
In 1834 H. L. Benning graduated. He was a Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Georgia and a Brigadier-General in the 
C. S. A. Howell Cobb was a member of the same class. He 
was a Member of Congress and for one term Speaker of the 
House, Secretary of the Treasury in Buchanan’s administra- 
tion, President of the first Congress of the Confederate States, 
a Major-General, and Governor of Georgia. The class of 1834 
also graduated Herschel V. Johnson, Member of Congress 
and Governor of Georgia. 

The great Crawford W. Long, discoverer of anaesthesia, 
graduated in 1835. Also in the 1835 class was John D. Dio- 
matari, Consul to Greece; Benjamin C. Yancey, 1836, be- 
came President of the Alabama Senate and U. S. Minister to 
Argentina. James Jackson, 1837, was a Member of Congress 
and Justice of the Supreme Court of Georgia, and James G. 
Shorter, of the same year, became Governor of Alabama. 
M. E. Bacon, 1838, was President of LaGrange College. In 
this outstanding class were also John LeConte, Lecturer in 
Chemistry at the New York College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Professor in the University of Georgia, and founder 
and first President of the University of California; Benjamin 
M. Palmer, the most notable Presbyterian divine of his pe- 
riod, Moderator of the first Southern Association of the Pres- 


ee 
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byterian Church; and, finally, Shelton P. Sanford, Professor 
in Mercer University, and grandfather of the late Chancellor 
Sanford of the University System of Georgia. The class of 
1839 produced Alexander M. Speer, a Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Georgia; and R. P. Trippe, Member of 119045 and 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Georgia. | 

Running over into the early years of the bites 16S, WO4s 
Thomas R. R. Cobb in the class of 1841. He was a i a 
writer, being the author of Cobb’s famous Digest of Georgia 
Laws, the first codification of the laws of any state in the 
Union. He was a leading advocate of Secession and wrote 
the Constitution of the Confederate States. He was killed in 
action at Fredericksburg, being a Brigadier-General at the 
time. This class of 1841 was quite a notable one. In addition 
to Cobb there were Samuel Hall, Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Georgia, and Joseph LeConte, brother of the more 
famous John. He was for a time a professor in the University 
of Georgia, but joined his brother when the latter moved to 
California, and became Professor of Chemistry and Geology 
in the new university there. In 1843 J. L. M. Curry gradu- 
ated. He was a Member of Congress, President of Howard 
College (Alabama), Professor in Richmond College (Vir- 
ginia), Minister to Spain, and General Agent of the Peabody 
Education Fund. Another graduate this year was Linton S. 
Stephens, Justice of the Georgia Supreme Court. This chroni- 
cle is extended to 1844 in order to include the name of Benja- 
min H. Hill, Member of Congress, U. S. Senator, and great 
post-bellum publicist and orator. 

In summary, during the period from 1821 to 1844, the 
University of Georgia graduated one Associate Justice of the 
U. S. Supreme Court, two U. S. Senators, one Cabinet mem- 
ber, eleven members of Congress, with one Speaker of the 
House; eleven Justices of the Supreme Court of Georgia and 
other states; seven Governors of Georgia and other states; 
six presidents of universities and colleges; four ministers to 
foreign countries; four general officers in the Confederate 
army; three authors of note; two outstanding theologians; 
and one great doctor. 
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THE FORTIES AND FIFTIES 


With the advent of the second decade of Church’s admin- . 
istration, troubles of several sorts plagued the University. 
They may be considered under three headings: (1) the finan- 
cial support, which fluctuated between total inadequacy to a 
condition regarded by the Trustees as good enough to sustain 
the institution on the existing scale; (2) quarrels between the 
President and certain members of the faculty; and (3) the 
strong effort of the Trustees to enlarge the institution into 
the proportions of a real University by adding several new 
schools. 


FINANCIAL TROUBLES 


In 1842 the Minutes of the Trustees gave the income from 
November, 1841 to August 1, 1842 as $19,044 (including a 
balance of $1,200 carried over from the preceding fiscal year) 
and the disbursements as $14,700, leaving a balance in “dis- 
posable” funds of $9,834. The receipts included the usual 
$6,000 from the Central Bank. For the ensuing year the in- 
come was estimated at $22,364, the $6,000 from the Central 
Bank being no longer included, since the General Assembly 
in 1841 had repealed the Act requiring the Bank to pay that 
sum to the University. The “permanent” income the Trus- 
tees felt would be only $12,700, an amount wholly inadequate 
to meet the expenses of the institution, if operated on the 
existing scale. Therefore, on August 2, 1842*° the number of 
professors was reduced from six to four, the President’s salary 
was cut to $2,400 and that of the professors to $1,600. An 
unsuccessful effort was made to abandon the botanical gar- 
den. Matters did not improve, and in August, 1844, the in- 
come was given as $13,020 for the ensuing year, and the 
disbursements the same sum. In the fall of the same year 
the President’s salary was again reduced, this time to $2,200, 
and the professors were cut to $1,400. In the statement | 
recorded in the Minutes of August 6, 1845, the prospective 
income for 1846 showed a considerable increase, due to the 
sale of lots in Athens, which produced $5,881, bringing the 


19Trustees M., August 2, 1842. 
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total income for the year 1846 to $19,000.** A year later’? 
the prospective income was given as $20,299, and expenses 
$18,854, for 1846-47. For 1847 the receipts were $28,650 
and expenses $24,240,** but the following year the estimated 
figures for the next fiscal year again dropped, this time, for 
income, $19,300, and for expenses $17,470. In August, 1850, 
the estimated receipts for the next year were $16,479, and 
expenses $14,180. 

The surplus funds arising from various sources had been 
invested over the past several years in bonds of the state and 
of certain railroads, so that in the Minutes of August 4, 1852, 
the following statement of the “Permanent Funds of the Uni- 
versity’ was incorporated. 


Permanent Funds of the University in 1852 


EUW snares or the Banks of Georpiastock./.4..2. 00h. ab et $100,000 
PuemmmOMc er CICOrcias her It (9G) 040 ele Mid, lace AGA ly. ede 8,000 
mariana entraloL Georpia kh. Roi a ee 1,000 
Briony ale state Or A sCOr Pia. (O09). cake. pees te scart on ee eta roe 2,000 
SCE eTS LOTACUCESAIC LOL lati JOS ira vc k alk oot rill ch te ete ludiend 4,000 

AVNER NTA RAL eMC Gh ESA WEA Reet bad 1k bia Se $115,000 


The Trustees, who had been so despondent a few years be- 
fore, now recorded a minute’” to the effect that the resources 
of the college were ample to sustain the institution in its 
“present prosperous condition” without using any of the capi- 
tal investments. The financial statements for the remaining 
years of the Church administration may be found in the gen- 
eral financial table in the Appendix. They show that the 
greatest annual income for any year in the fifties was $30,000 
in the fiscal year 1856-1857. The considerable improvement 
in the fiscal affairs at about this time led the Trustees to in- 
crease the president’s salary to $2,500 and that of the pro- 
fessors to $2,000 (in 1855). At that time there were five pro- 
fessors and two tutors. 


11Trustees M., August 6, 1845. 
12'Trustees M., August 5, 1846. 
13Trustees M., August 3, 1847. 
14Trustees M., August 7, 1850. 
15Trustees M., August 4, 1852. 
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DISSENSION IN THE FACULTY 


The complete story of President Church’s long struggle 
with the more progressive members of his faculty has already © 
been adequately told.** Suffice it to say here that Church 
was a staunch advocate of the old classical learning, princi- 
pally the ancient languages, while some of the men who came 
into the faculty during his tenure were scientifically-minded 
and trained. Such men as John and Joseph LeConte, McCay, 
Broun, and Venable were a constant thorn in Church’s side. 
They not only disagreed about curricular matters, but re- 
fused to take part in the spying on students that was part 
of the requirements of a professorship. This newer type of 
teacher gradually left the University, John LeConte resign- 
ing in 1855 to take a position at South Carolina College, 
where McCay had already gone, and Joseph LeConte joined 
them in 1857. In the fight against these modern men the 
Trustees sided with the President and in 1856 called for the 
resignation of all faculty members and of President Church 
as well, with the idea of completely reorganizing the institu- 
tion. The student body was melting away, in 1856 number- 
ing only seventy-nine. Church was re-elected along with the 
men of his way of thinking, Brantley, Lee, and Waddell. 
Joseph LeConte, Venable, and Broun were dismissed. The 
scientists of the faculty disliked Church exceedingly. Joseph 
LeConte in his autobiography characterized him as a “big- 
oted, dogmatic and imperious old man.” 


THe Errort TO ENLARGE THE UNIVERSITY 


The determined effort to obtain sufficient money from the 
state to make possible the expansion and enlargement of the 
University from its status as a small classical college to a 
university in the real sense began at the July 30, 1855, meet- 
ing of the Trustees, when President Church made a long 
report on the conditions the institution faced. He began by 
pointing out that the number of students was currently less - 
than in the preceding year. He attributed this decline in 
part to the depression, but in larger measure to the growth 


16F. M. Coulter, op. cit., 250-58. 
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of the private and denominational colleges. Their favorable 
location and the strong and increasing religious influence 
induced young men to resort to these institutions; and the 
Trustees, he said, could not expect to attract large numbers 
of students unless the advantages of the University were mani- 
festly superior to those offered elsewhere. His idea of the 
way to lift the standards was to raise the minimum age of 
admission and to increase drastically the entrance require- 
ments. In addition to the existing requirements for admis- 
sion, he recommended that there be added the first four books 
of Bourdon’s Algebra; three books of Legendre’s Geometry; 
the whole of Sallust; six books of the Anabasis; and two books 
of Homer’s I/1ad—these changes to go into effect in October, 
1857. 

At the November, 1855, meeting of the Trustees that body 
adopted a long report on the subject of enlarging the Uni- 
versity made by the Prudential Committee through its Chair- 
man W. L. Mitchell. This paper ran to upward of nine thou- 
sand words. It begins by stating that it was impossible for 
the institution to accomplish the work intended by its founders 
without the “effective and early cooperation of the people 
and the Legislature.” Before setting forth the needs of the 
institution, the committee reviewed the history of the college 
from the date of the granting of the charter in 1785 to date, 
with specific reference to the financial support. The 40,000- 
acre land endowment, the committee recited, had been con- 
verted into a $100,000 state obligation, bearing 8 per cent 
interest. In addition $30,000 or $40,000 had been appro- 
priated by the Legislature for buildings, but the state gov- 
ernment had been reimbursed out of the 40,000-acre endow- 
ment. This was made possible by the fact that the notes and 
mortgages taken in payment when the land was sold had in 
fact produced $140,000. The only other aid the University 
had received was (1) the Milledge gift of 640 acres as a site 
for the University; (2) the John Marks gift of $1,000 for a 
college library; and (3) the Terrell gift of $20,000 to endow 
a chair of Agriculture (an amount wholly inadequate to sus- 
tain such a department). 

With this slender support, the committee continued, the 
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“college”? had been operated for more than a half century. 
Its record of service compared favorably with that of other 
colleges of such limited resources. Two thousand five hun- - 
dred young men had received all or a part of their education 
here, including eight hundred graduates. The College was 
free of debt and was able to meet its obligations on the pres- 
ent scale of operation. Many buildings had been erected and 
improvements made with money received from the sale of 
that part of the Milledge gift that was not necessary for the 
uses of the institution. The total value of the physical plant 
the committee estimated to be $100,000. 

The institution needed no help from the state, the com- 
mittee felt, if it were to continue on the existing scale, but if 
it were to be enlarged and extended and become a real uni- 
versity it would have no income whatever for the purpose. 
The remainder of the committee report is given to a detailed 
treatment of the following specific changes that should be 
made. 

Four new “Schools” should be established—Modern Lan- 
guages, a Law School, a School of Applied Science, and a 
School of Agriculture. Cogent arguments are advanced in 
favor of these additions to the offerings of the institution. In 
support of a School of Modern Languages, it was agreed that 
improved means of communication with the Old World and 
with our neighbors to the south made it imperative that 
attention be given to modern languages, specifically to Ger- 
man and Spanish. Only French had hitherto been offered. 

The Law School should, of course, teach the several 
branches of law proper, but as well should provide a depart- 
ment of Business Law to teach merchants and other business- 
men the law of agency, of partnerships, of bailment, of bills 
of exchange, and of promissory notes, insurance, shipping and 
other maritime concerns, the law of contracts and of sales. 

The School of Applied Science should fit the student for 
such vocations as civil and mechanical engineering, manufac- . 
turing, chemistry and mining, drawing, the application of 
geometry to masonry and stone cutting. The committee re- 
marked that up to the present time only classical education 
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had been provided. This type of training did not fit the 
times. A new type of practical education was needed to fit 
students for life. Such schools as the suggested School of 
Applied Science had already appeared in England and on 
the continent, as well as in the more progressive states of the 
Union. 

As for the School of Agriculture, all knew that agriculture 
was the principal economic interest of Georgia. What was 
required was the enlargement of the Terrell Professorship, by 
providing a laboratory for the analysis of soils and manures. 
This school should also have an experimental farm. 

The committee advocated a fourth new activity, that of 
preparing teachers for Georgia schools. Statistics showed, 
the committee said, that there were 40,000 illiterates in Geor- 
gia. We needed native-born trained teachers, young men who 
would pledge themselves to become teachers in return for 
free education at the University. 

An able committee, consisting of Ex-Governor Wilson 
Lumpkin, Tomlinson Fort, and W. L. Mitchell, was appointed 
to present this report to the General Assembly and fight for 
its passage. Governor Lumpkin took charge of the campaign 
and succeeded in getting a favorable bill through the lower 
house of the General Assembly, only to have it killed in the 
Senate. 

Despite this discouraging failure, President Church and the 
Trustees persisted, and four years later came up with an 
entirely new plan of reorganization.** Under this plan a “Col- 
legiate Institute’ was provided for. It was to care for the 
very young boys who had hitherto been admitted to the col- 
lege, and to combine with academy-level training the work 
of the Freshman and Sophomore classes. This Institute was 
to be established within the limits of Athens but at a con- 
siderable distance from the campus, so that there would be 
no contact between the students of the two parts of the col- 
lege. Secondly the “College proper’ would consist of the 
Junior and Senior classes with the same curriculum as it 
then had, namely, seven liberal arts and science courses. The 


1TTrustees M., August 4, 1859. 
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college was to have its president and four professors. Further, 
several “University Schools” were to be established, each 


independent of all the others. They were a Law School with - 


three professors; an Agricultural School, based on the Terrell 
gift; and a School of Engineering. If the plan proved suc- 
cessful, there would be established later a Commercial School 
for instruction in the principles of business. 

Difference of opinion developed in the meeting about the 
adoption of this plan but an effort to postpone consideration 
of the subject until the November meeting was defeated by 
a vote of 14 to 5. The plan was adopted with the proviso 
that it was not to become effective until the November meet- 
ing. At that meeting,** an unsuccessful effort was made to 
strike the provision for removing the Freshman and Sopho- 
more classes from the college proper. A thorough discussion 
followed; the report of the Prudential Committee was 
amended in important ways and adopted. As finally adopted 
the plan provided: “The University of Georgia shall consist 
of a Collegiate Institution, a College Proper, and University 
Schools of Science and Philosophy.” 

The “University Department” was to consist of the Law 
School, the Medical School, and postgraduate instruction in 
a large number of fields—agriculture, agricultural chemistry, 


ancient languages, mechanical philosophy, civil engineering, ° 


astronomy, chemistry, geology, English literature, moral 
philosophy, and the history of religion. Later it was resolved 
by the board not to proceed at the time to negotiate with 
any medical college about a union. 

Since the General Assembly was apparently adamant in 
denying state aid, one wonders how the Trustees proposed to 
finance this expansion. The answer to a limited extent was 
that some of the University Schools were to be self-maintain- 
ing, as, for example, the Law School. The professors would 
draw no salaries, but receive the fees as their compensation. 


More importantly, however, the Trustees decided to use the » 


University’s invested funds for the construction of the neces- 
sary buildings. The institution had $33,600 in bonds and notes, 


18Trustees M., November 3, 1859. 
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and would save $3,000 on the current year’s operation, mak- 
ing a total available of $36,600.*° It was proposed to use this 
money for the erection of a fire-proof building of three stories 
(the first for a library, the second for a museum, the third 
for lecture rooms for the University Schools). This building, 
it was estimated, would cost $15,000. Grounds and buildings 
for the Collegiate Institute would cost $20,000. Figuring in 
this way the Committee expressed the judgment that “with 
the means now at command, we can put in operation inde- 
pendent of state aid, a scheme far beyond anything yet 
attempted in the South, a scheme which promises to elevate 
the Professions of Law and Medicine, to enlarge the boun- 
daries of knowledge among our people, and, above all, to 
protect that most critical period of a boy’s life, lying between 
his fourteenth and eighteenth years.” 

In the meeting at Commencement, 1860,°° a minute was 
incorporated noting the abolition by the General Assembly 
of the Senatus Academicus and the transferring of all its 
powers to the Trustees. In his annual report (his last one) 
President Church recommended certain changes in the re- 
organization plan. Among these were that the head of the 
University be called “Chancellor”, and that one of the Pro- 
fessors in Franklin College be made Vice-Chancellor; that 
the Collegiate Institute have a President, with power to 
appoint his staff; and that steps be taken to found a Medical 
Department. 

The close of President Church’s long period of service 
found the University at a low ebb. In the year 1860 the 
student body numbered 113, the faculty 10 members. In the 
other three male colleges in Georgia, Emory, Mercer, and 
Oglethorpe, the students numbered 126, 89, and 97 respective- 
ly. The largest of the women’s colleges, Wesleyan, had 173 
students. The situation in neighboring states was interesting, 
as showing the relative unimportance of the University of 
Georgia at the close of the ante-bellum period. In the Uni- 
versity of Virginia there were 417 students and 14 professors; 


19Trustees M., August 4, 1859. 
20Trustees M., July 27, 1860. 
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North Carolina had 450 students and 15 teachers; South 
Carolina had 202 students and 8 teachers; Alabama had 120 


students and 9 teachers; Mississippi had 140 students and ten ° 


teachers. Georgia, the first state university chartered and 
the second to get into operation, was at the foot of the list. 
Yale was the largest American college, with 502 students 
and a faculty of 21.” 


21 American Almanac 1860 (Boston 1834-1860), 204-05. 
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CHAPTER V 


The Administration of Chancellor 
Andrew A. Lipscomb, 1860-1874 


I RESIDENT Church was in such poor health during the last 
few years of his administration that he tried several times 
to resign. He was prevailed upon, however, to hold office 
until August, 1860. The Trustees had great difficulty in 
finding a successor. The position was offered to and declined 
by Henry Hull, H. R. Jackson, and Judge Joseph H. Lumpkin. 
Finally, the Reverend Andrew A. Lipscomb of Alabama was 
appointed. He accepted and took office in September, 1860. 
A Virginian by birth, Lipscomb was a Methodist minister, 
but ill health had forced him to surrender his pastorate. He 
then removed to Alabama where he set up a school at Mont- 
gomery. In general disposition he was the opposite of Presi- 
dent Church. A contemporary* characterized him as “a 
benevolent man, large-hearted and loving.” He served as 
head during the difficult Civil War and Reconstruction 
periods, resigning in 1872. Lipscomb was the first head who 
bore the title “Chancellor”. The change was made to sig- 
nalize the transforming of the institution from a college to a 
university. 

Throughout the war the Trustees continued to meet. At 
the July, 1861, meeting ten Trustees appeared, including 
Ex-Governors Howell Cobb and Wilson Lumpkin, and T. 
R. R. Cobb. Chancellor Lipscomb read the first of a long 
series of essays on education and related subjects. Consider- 
ing the state of political affairs he felt that the institution 


1A. L. Hull, A Historical Sketch of the University of Georgia (Atlanta, 1894), 86. 
Hull was a member of the Class of 1866. 
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had made a propitious opening in January, 1861, with 120 
students. Georgia seceded from the Union in that month, 


and the students began to withdraw to volunteer in the armies - 


of the Confederate States. During the year seventy students 
departed, with a serious loss of revenue from tuition fees. 
The Trustees, therefore, reduced all expenses twenty per cent, 
including the salaries of professors. Work on the two new 
buildings, the library building and the structure for the In- 
stitute, was continued. The Institute, which came to be 
known as the High School, was opened on January 1, 1862. 


The Board met again in regular session in July, 1862. 


Chancellor Lipscomb reported that in the year just finished 
39 students had registered, of whom half had completed their 
required courses. At the Commencement there were five 
graduates. Lipscomb reported the completion of the library 
building and-the high school building. The finance committee 
reported that the estimated income for the next year was 
$10,500, made up of the usual $8,000 from the state, $1,500 
from tuition, and $1,000 from rent of professors’ homes. By 
the time the next meeting of the Trustees rolled around, in 
July, 1863, conditions were even worse. Only twenty students 
had been enrolled and there was one graduate. Application 
for admission to the High School, on the other hand, had 
exceeded the capacity of the school, 103 pupils being enrolled. 
In the reorganization of the University treated in the last 
chapter, it was pointed out that the Freshman and Sopho- 
more classes had been taken from Franklin College and put 
in the High School. This act accounted in part for the low 
registration in Franklin College in 1863. On recommendation 
of Chancellor Lipscomb the Freshman Class was restored to 
the college.” This change enabled Lipscomb to report at the 
next meeting, in July, 1864, that forty students had regis- 
tered in the college. The draft, however, had since taken 
most of these, so that the Chancellor had recommended to 


the Prudential Committee that the exercises of the institution - 


be suspended. This was done on February 4, 1864. The 
Trustees approved the action of the Prudential Committee 


*Trustees M., July 4, 1863. 
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and ordered the exercises suspended for the duration. Ar- 
rangements were made for Lipscomb to remain on the job 
in order to take care of the property of the University. The 
professors were given house rent free and were told that they 
would be expected to return when exercises were resumed. 

The War ended in April, 1865. The Trustees met as usual 
in July. A resolution was passed reciting the inexpediency 
of reopening the University at that time. The institution had 
no resources except tuition fees. During the last year of the 
Confederacy $9,000 had been invested in Confederate bonds, 
raising the total thus invested to $16,000. This was, of course, 
a total loss, since one of the conditions of readmission to the 
Union had been the repudiation of all Confederate bonds. 
Nothing could be expected from the state government. The 
Trustees left to the Prudential Committee the decision about 
the time of reopening. 

At the July, 1866, meeting of the Trustees Lipscomb re- 
ported that early in December, 1865, he had gone to Augusta 
and secured the release of the University buildings from 
Federal occupation, and that the University had been re- 
opened in January, 1866, with 78 students in attendance. 
At this meeting the Trustees authorized the establishment 
of a School of Civil Engineering. The Finance Committee 
reported that for the year 1866-1867 the probable income 
would be $21,691.12, consisting of a balance in the Treasury 
of $3,691.12, the state’s usual $8,000, tuition $7,500, interest 
on the Terrell bonds, $1,200, and house rent $1,300. At this 
1866 meeting the Commencement time was changed back to 
the first Wednesday in August. 

The first meeting of the Trustees under the new arrange- 
ment occurred on August 2, 1867. Lipscomb reported 172 
students in Franklin College, including nine in civil engineer- 
ing and 93 in the High School, a total of 265. There were 
six graduates. The Chancellor commented upon the high 
character of the students and their serious application to 
work as the result of their war experience. The large enroll- 
ment in the High School was due to the fact that it had 
received almost a hundred veterans during the year. The 
General Assembly of Georgia had passed an act in the pre- 
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ceding year® providing free education for indigent, maimed 
soldiers. The act provided that all such soldiers under thirty 


years of age should be given free tuition, books, board, and - 


clothing in designated colleges, including the University, 
Emory, Mercer, and Oglethorpe. For each such student the 
state appropriated $300 per annum. There was no terminal 
date for the arrangement except the provision that the sub- 
sidy was to last until the completion of the collegiate terms 
of the beneficiaries. 

These veterans were for the most part wholly unprepared 
for college work. They were, therefore, taken into the High 
School, and for a couple of years their numbers materially 
increased the income of the University. For the ensuing year, 
1868, the Trustees estimated the income at $25,081.79, the 
increase being attributable to the money the state appro- 
priated for the education of veterans. 

At this August, 1867, meeting the Law School was reacti- 
vated. This department before the war had been quite a 
success, with its distinguished faculty of three members, Chief 
Justice Joseph H. Lumpkin, T. R. R. Cobb, and William H. 
Hull. The first two of these had died. To fill their places 
the Board named Benjamin H. Hill, later a United States 
Senator, and William L. Mitchell. No salaries were provided. 
Instead a tuition fee of $60.00 was imposed, the proceeds to 
go to the faculty in lieu of salaries. 

A special meeting of the Board was held at Macon on 
November 11, 1867. The occasion of the meeting was an 
order issued by General ‘Pope (in command of the district 
in which Georgia lay under the Reconstruction Act) ordering 
the State Treasurer to pay no more money to the University. 
This order had resulted from a famous speech made at the 
University Commencement by a student, Albert H. Cox of 
LaGrange, in which he denounced the Republican Party 
and Georgians who had affiliated with it. Measures were 


taken by the Board to appeal to President Johnson and Gen- . 


eral Grant. These officials agreed in having Pope’s order 
rescinded. At this meeting of the Board Lipscomb reported 


3Georgia Laws, 1866, pp. 143-44, Act of December 18, 1866. 
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that 192 students were enrolled in Franklin College and in 
the new Civil Engineering School. 

The next year, 1868, at the July-August meeting of the 
Board, the Chancellor reported the attendance as 350, Frank- 
lin College and the Elective Course accounting for 200, the 
Engineering School 7, the Law School 14, and the High 
School 132. In his usual discursive fashion Chancellor Lips- 
comb again stressed the important change that was going 
on in the educational world in the direction of broadening 
the curriculum. The time would come, he believed, when 
men will be educated in everything, instead of a few things. 
For the ensuing year, 1868-69, the income was estimated at 
$30,718.09. 

In the July-August, 1869, meeting of the Board, Lipscomb 
again came out strongly for broadening the curriculum. The 
University was laying entirely too much emphasis, he thought, 
on the classical languages. In the direction of easing up on 
Latin and Greek he made a number of specific recommenda- 
tions, the consideration of which split the Board into two 
factions. These recommendations were: (1) give greater im- 
portance to the modern languages, (2) reduce the closed 
curriculum of Franklin College from four to two years, 
(3) allow the elective principle to mature students. These 
recommendations were referred to a committee. At this junc- 
ture Chancellor Lipscomb resigned his post, effective in 
August, 1870.* The next day, however, he was induced to 
withdraw his resignation. The Board then proceeded to con- 
sider the committee report on the Chancellor’s recommenda- 
tions about broadening the curriculum. The committee dis- 
agreed with the Chancellor about reducing the required 
Franklin College courses from four to two years, but suggested 
the establishment of a new course of three years, in which 
modern languages would be substituted for Latin and Greek. 
For this course the degree of Bachelor of Science would be 
granted. And, finally, the adoption of the elective principle 
for candidates not less than seventeen years of age was recom- 
mended. On August 4 this report was voted down by the 
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Board, the vote being seven to six, and then the original 
recommendations of the Chancellor were adopted by a vote 


of eight to seven. The net result of this action was to reduce ~ 


the rigid A.B. requirements from four to two years, and to 
make the Junior and Senior years elective. 

At the July, 1870, meeting of the Trustees, Lipscomb 
reported that the enrollment had dropped from 394 in 1868- 
69 to 292, a loss which he attributed to the fact that disabled 
veterans no longer came, and to the current financial depres- 
sion. The Finance Committee reported receipts for 1869-70 as 
$23,405, and disbursements $26,680; but since to the receipts 
the balance carried over from the previous year was added, 
a net balance of $3,309.42 remained for the operations of 
the year ended in July, 1870. The committee estimated the 
receipts for the coming year at $19,670, including the balance 
carried over: 

In 1871 the ordinary receipts were given as $24,016.03°, 
but in this year certain extraordinary receipts were reported. 
The General Assembly had appropriated $8,000 as of 1865; 
matured Terrell Fund bonds amounted to $2,700, and 
$1,799.40 had been received from the sale of lots in Athens. 
The total of these items was $12,529.40, making a grand 
total of $36,545.43. The disbursements were $25,350.95. The 
Trustees invested $10,800 of the surplus in railroad bonds. 
The Chancellor reported 260 students in attendance, a decline 
as compared with the previous year, a loss accounted for by 
the closing of the High School and the continued financial 
depression. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
AND THE MECHANIC ARTS 


The most important development in Lipscomb’s time was 
the establishment of the State College of Agriculture and 
the Mechanic Arts in the last year of his tenure. Every state 


has such an institution, all organized under the Morrill Act, ° 


passed by the Congress in 1862°. This Act gave to each state 


5Trustees M., July 29, 1871. 
®United States Statutes at Large, 37th Congress, 2nd Sess., Vol. 12, pp. 503-05. 
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30,000 acres of the public domain for each of its Senators and 
Representatives according to the census of 1860. One section 
of the Act denied the benefits of the gift to any state in 
rebellion against the Federal government, and another section 
provided that no state should be entitled to the land that 
failed to accept the gift within two years of the date of the 
Act. These two provisions were nullified by a subsequent 
bill extending the time limit to April 14, 1866. It was further 
required in the original Act that the grant should cease 
unless within five years of the acceptance of the gift the 
state should have established one or more colleges to carry 
into effect the purposes of the Act. 

Georgia got in under the deadline by an Act of the General 
Assembly, dated March 10, 1866, accepting the gift,‘ and on 
December 12 of that year the General Assembly empowered 
the Governor to receive and sell the land-scrip. ‘This Governor 
Conley did, receiving in cash or deferred payments $243,000. 

A couple of years passed during which nothing more is 
heard of the matter. Then, at the meeting of the Board of 
Trustees in July-August, 1868, Lipscomb recommended that 
steps be taken to secure the land-scrip money for the Uni- 
versity. An able committee was set up for this purpose, com- 
posed of Ex-Governor Charles J. Jenkins, President of the 
Board; Joseph E. Brown, Ex-Governor; and Robert Toombs. 
At the November, 1871, meeting, this committee produced 
an exhaustive argument for presentation to the General 
Assembly. The essential points were that the University is 
the creation of the people of Georgia and is its only state 
institution. It has always been grossly neglected by the state, 
and the fact that it is nominally supported by the state gov- 
ernment prevents wealthy citizens from contributing to its 
endowment. Such people prefer to give their money for 
some local purpose or to further the interests of the denomi- 
national colleges. Now an opportunity is afforded to carry 
out the earnest desire of the University to expand its offerings 
in such a way as to provide instruction in the sciences as well 
as the classics. —The committee was aware that efforts were 
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afoot to divide the money among several competing institu- 
tions. It was pointed out that if this should be done none of 
the recipients would be able to accomplish anything like as - 
much as would be the case if the fund were donated to one 
agency. In support of this contention the committee pointed 
out that several other states had given the money to the 
established state university; that the University of Georgia was 
a going concern and could be expanded at much less cost than 
would be incurred in establishing a new institution. Further- 
more, the University had an excellent building that would 
be available for the new institution, and that courses were 
already being offered which would be pertinent to the type 
of work required in the Agricultural and Mechanic Arts 
colleges. 

The Board adopted this memorial at the November, 1871, 
meeting.» Since the Morrill Act provided that a state would 
lose the benefit of the fund should it fail to establish a college 
along the lines required within five years of the date of the 
Act, and since this time limit expired on July 2, 1872, a 
special meeting of the Board was held in Atlanta in March, 
1872.2. Robert Toombs introduced a resolution, which was 
adopted, authorizing the establishment of the proposed col- 
lege, and providing a complete plan of organization. On the 
adoption of the resolution and the plan, Toombs moved that 
the President appoint a committee of seven with himself 
(that is, the President of the Board) as Chairman. The 
Committee had an impressive membership, Charles J. Jenkins 
and Joseph E. Brown, ex-Governors; Robert ‘Toombs, former 
United States Senator; and Benjamin H. Hill, later to become 
a United States Senator. Since the time was running out, 
the committee, without waiting to have a fair copy made of 
the plan they had arranged, repaired to the executive office 
and orally laid the problem before Governor James M. Smith. 
He was greatly impressed, and immediately issued an execu- 
tive order, dated March 30, 1872, turning over the $243,000. 
land-grant fund to the University. Under Georgia law this 


STrustees M., Nov. 8, 1871. 
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sum had been invested in bonds of the state and produced 
about $16,000 annually. 

The Morrill Act was no doubt the most important measure 
of an educational variety ever passed by the Congress. Not 
only did it result in the establishment of numerous new col- 
leges, but it set the precedent for aid to higher education 
which at present constitutes a charge of many millions on 
the annual budget of the nation. In 1951 a total of sixty-nine 
land-grant institutions received aid from the Morrill and 
other acts of Congress, the total amount then being some 
$129,000,000. Every one of the forty-eight states had a land- 
grant college or university (Massachusetts has two), and 
Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico in addition. Furthermore, 
in the Southern states, where racial segregation has always 
been the rule, there are seven Negro land-grant institutions.”” 

The Congress, in creating the land-scrip fund, left to the 
states the decision as to what to do with the money. In gen- 
eral the state governments gave the money to an existing 
state-supported institution. In the Southern states this was 
done in Arkansas, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Louisiana. New Agriculture and Mechanic Arts colleges were 
set up in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Texas. 

It would be no exaggeration to say that the land-scrip 
fund saved the life of the University of Georgia. For decades 
thereafter the principal support of the institution came from 
the Federal government. This source of income was of special 
importance after 1881, when the General Assembly abolished 
tuition fees for all students. In our own time, despite the 
tremendous increase in funds provided by the state govern- 
ment for the University, the Federal donations play an im- 
portant role. The income of the University in 1950-51 was 
stated in the Bulletin of the Federal Security Agency above 
quoted, as $8,251,000, of which 44 per cent came from the 
Federal government. The Federal appropriations amounted 


10Federal Security Agency, Office of Education. Statistics of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and Universities, Year Ended June 30, 1951. Bulletin, 1932, No. 2. This 
important bulletin gives a list of the land-grant institutions and the amount 
of aid each receives (Table 14). 
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in the year to $3,659,000—compared with the $2,585,000 re- 
ceived from the state government. Student fees and “auxil- 
iary enterprises” accounted for most of the balance. 


The Committee of the Trustees that presented the matter 


to Governor Smith had worked out a plan, adopted by the 
Board, for the new institution. After endowing the new 
arrangement with its legal title of Georgia State College of 
Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, the control of the College 
was vested in the chancellor and faculty of the University; 
a president was to be named and with him there were to be 
associated eight professors—in agriculture and horticulture, 
analytic and agricultural chemistry, natural history and 
physiology, mineralogy and economic geology, industrial me- 
chanics and drawing, English language, and military science. 
Most of these subjects could be handled by members of the 
faculty of Franklin College. William Leroy Broun was made 
President and Professor of Natural Philosophy or Physics; 
and listed along with him in the catalogue of 1872 were 
William L. Jones, Professor of General and Agricultural 
Chemistry; Williams Rutherford, Professor of Mathematics; 
and L. H. Charbonnier, Professor of Engineering and Com- 
mandant of Cadets. All of these teachers were also listed in 
the faculty of Franklin College. The only new teacher was 
H. C. White, who eventually became President of the A. & M. 
College. By the time of the publication of the catalogue of 
1873 twelve teachers were listed as the faculty of the A. & M. 
College. Every one of them was also listed in the faculty of 
Franklin College. An arrangement was made for the division 
of the salary cost between the general fund and the land- 
grant fund. The Trustees ordered that the A. & M. College 
should open on May 1, 1872; and by another resolution, free 
tuition was granted to all A. & M. students to a number 
equal to the number of members of the General Assembly. 
The appointment of Broun as President was made at the 


Board meeting of August 6, 1872. At this meeting Chancellor . 


Lipscomb made another effort to retire, stating that his 
health was so poor that he was unable to carry longer the 
burdens of his office. His resignation was accepted, but with 
the proviso that he should retain his official title; the duties 
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of the office were to be performed by a Vice-Chancellor. One 
can imagine the great satisfaction that Lipscomb took in the 
establishment of the A. & M. College, since it brought about 
that broadening of the curriculum for which he had so long 
labored. | 

The existence of the A. & M. College on the campus of 
the University was in a way an anomalous arrangement. As 
compared with the achievement of Virginia, South Carolina, 
and other Southern states, it seemed to many people that the 
real purposes of the Morrill Act were not being carried out 
at the University of Georgia. Little attention was given, for 
instance, to agriculture. Plenty of criticism arose in the state. 
This criticism was rife at the time A. L. Hull, long a member 
of the Board of Trustees and its Secretary, wrote his Historical 
Sketch of the University. On the subject of the A. & M. 
College he said:* 


There has long existed in the minds of even intelligent men a very 
hazy notion of the connection between Franklin College and the State 
College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts. Both like the Tech- 
nological School, afterwards established, are separate departments of 
the University of Georgia, which has the authority in its charter to 
establish other colleges in the state. The trustees by their action said 
“We have ample buildings, apparatus and a valuable library which are 
occupied by Franklin College, whose income is limited. The State col- 
lege has a good income, but no buildings, nor can any of the funds 
belonging to that college be expended upon the purchase or erection 
of buildings. We will permit the State college to use the lecture rooms 
and laboratories of Franklin College; certain professors in the latter can 
also teach in the former, and the State college fund can help to pay 
their salaries and other ordinary expenses, excepting repairs. This, in 
fact, is done. The professor of Physics in Franklin College, for instance, 
teaches also in the State college and his salary is paid by both institu- 
tions. There is practically no distinction between the two, the lectures 
going on simultaneously and the classes advancing pari passu. By com- 
bining the incomes of the two colleges, several other important depart- 
ments are supported and the efficiency of both colleges greatly increased. 
The co-partnership was the salvation of the University of Georgia and 
the only opportunity it has ever had to enlarge its curriculum and rise 
to the level of a high-grade institution of learning.” 


The A. & M. College opened for operations in May, 1872. 


11A.L. Hull, op. cit., 85. 
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When the Trustees met in August’? Chancellor Lipscomb 
reported 318 students for the academic year just ending. Of 
these 94 were in the new College and 54 in the High School.. 
The physical capacity of the institution was strained to care 
for them. At this meeting the income for the next year was 
estimated at $40,400, and the expenses at $37,952. 

On the request of the Prudential Committee an extra 
meeting of the Trustees was held on October 24, 1872. The 
Chancellor reported 257 students in attendance, a consider- 
able decline as compared with the previous year, a loss which 
was attributed principally to the abandonment of the High 
School. The reason for the special meeting was to consider 
the application of the North Georgia Agricultural College at 
Dahlonega to become a Department of the University. The 
Board adopted an agreement, signed by B. C. Yancey for the 
Board and W. P. Price, Chairman of the Dahlonega Board, 
carrying into effect this relationship. The Board agreed to 
give the North Georgia institution $2,000 annually to help 
defray salary costs, and the Dahlonega college agreed that 
the Trustees were to appoint its President. David W. Lewis 
was soon named. 

At the next annual meeting** the Finance Committee re- 
ported that the receipts for the year had been $32,295.60 
and the disbursements $32,962.26. Of this total $15,490.63 
had been for the account of the A. & M. College, although 
the income from the land-scrip fund had been only $10,234.15, 
to which, however, the committee thought that the income 
from the Terrell Fund ought to be added, since that fund 
had been created for agricultural purposes. The income from 
that source was $1,400. At this meeting an arrangement was 
made to divide between the general fund and the land-scrip 
fund the salaries of those professors who taught in both col- 
leges. The assets of the University were listed thus: 


Ole ARM ea retad © Maa Lila Fo pw de ase I Pie ae cently -aneeber hh: $ 1,896.66 
Railtoad (Bonds: 2. Sig oh os his De 10,000.00 - 
Railroad'and State Bonds (Terrell) (2.2 peed. 20,000.00 


12Trustees M., August 2, 1872. 
13Trustees M., August 1, 1873. 
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iso. state: bonds, Land-scrip Fund, /9¢ toh 56,000.00 
oe. /oraren bonds, and-scrip*Fiumd; 89 it... 96,000.00 
Land-scrip Funds in hands of the Governor and not yet 
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$277,099.83 


(To this amount the state debt to the University might 
have been added, $100,000, raising the total to $374,098.83. ) 

For the year 1873-74 the estimated income was $40,614.15, 
made up of the state’s annual payment of $8,000; the Terrell 
bond income, $1,400; rents, $1,600; interest on the general 
fund, $700; tuition $11,000; and interest on the land-scrip 
fund, $17,914.15. The estimated expenditures were $37,- 
202.25. 

Chancellor Lipscomb called attention to the fact that his 
resignation, effective in August, 1874, had not been acted 
upon. Whereupon the Board instructed the Prudential Com- 
mittee to find a successor. , 

The catalogue of 1873 gave the attendance as 312, of which 
145 were in Franklin College and 151 in the A. & M. College. 
The rapid increase in the enrollment of the A. & M. College 
was due to the absence of entrance requirements and to the 
free tuition. Candidates for entrance were required only to 
show a fair knowledge of arithmetic, English, and geography. 

A year later, at the July-August, 1874,** meeting of the 
Board, Chancellor Lipscomb again reported a decline in the 
enrollment, the total being 266. He attributed this trend to 
the continued financial depression. 

On August 4, 1874, the Trustees named the Reverend 
Henry H. Tucker, D.D., to succeed Chancellor Lipscomb. 
The salary was reduced to $2,500. The catalogue of this year 
announced that the Medical College of Georgia at Augusta 
had been taken into the University organization as the Medi- 
cal Department of the institution. The catalogue also listed 
the North Georgia Agricultural College as a Department of 
the University. It had opened in January, 1873, using the 
building of the U. S. Mint which had been donated by the 


14Trustees M., July 31, 1874. 
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Congress. From the outset the attendance had been relatively 
large because there were no entrance requirements and no 
tuition fees. The catalogue also announced that the Trustees 
had granted free tuition to fifty poor boys, the beneficiaries 
pledging themselves to teach in Georgia schools for a period 
as long as they received this free tuition. Free tuition was 
granted, furthermore, to ministerial students. A tuition fee 
of $100 had been imposed on all other students. The amount 
was reduced to $75.00 on August 3, 1874. 

The Finance Committee at this 1874 meeting reported the 
receipts for the current year at $38,656.89, the disbursements 
at $34,100.31, of which $15,952.05 was for the account of 
the A. & M. College. The assets of the institution were again 
reported and were about the same as in the past year. For 
the year 1874-75 the estimated income was $37,829.14, and 
expenses $38,100. 


CHAPTER VI 


The Administration of Chancellor 
Henry H. Tucker, 1874-1878 


Tue REVEREND Henry H. Tucker was the first native Geor- 
gian to hold the position of Chancellor of the University. 
It will be recalled, however, that just before the election of 
Chancellor Lipscomb in 1860, the position had been offered 
to and declined by three native Georgians, Henry Hull, 
Joseph H. Lumpkin, and H. R. Jackson. Had any one of 
these accepted the appointment a break would have occurred 
in the practice of electing a minister of the gospel as head. 
All of the presidents or chancellors since Meigs had been 
gentlemen of the cloth. 

Tucker was born in Hancock County, Georgia, on May 
10, 1819. Before coming to the University of Georgia, he had 
held various pastorates in the Baptist Church, had been a 
professor in the LaGrange Female College and president of 
Mercer University for five years. This post he had resigned 
three years before his election as Chancellor and spent the 
following year or two in Europe. Tucker was not a popular 
Chancellor; he differed with the Trustees on a number of 
important matters, had a good deal of opposition in the 
faculty, and incurred the hostility of his fellow Baptists in 
the state at large. 

The minutes of the meetings of the Board of Trustees dur- 
ing Chancellor Tucker’s regime cover many pages, taken up 
principally by the long annual reports of the Chancellor. 
Two problems of major interest were discussed over a period 
of three years and solutions proposed by the Chancellor: the 
steady decline in the enrollment and the prevailing “Uni- 
versity System.” 
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With reference to the matter of attendance, the figures 
were ominous. In 1872 the enrollment had been 317, the 
greatest number that had ever attended the University in . 
one year.” Beginning with that year the following table 
taken from the catalogues shows the trend over several years: 


(EU) Soe EERE CAE Male AL bd AL Abe 317 
PBT Rey hk Ste ga ie le 4 el ee oi 
1B FL Cn iW es HM PRRW UN ss DMR I) ER! gue ONT SE 266 
SY Ee RCN oe OTR ate me ME nite an ere Sait (ae 229 
(EY LS Teen ANAT REY Tayt Ah ree OF 1H 203 
1A fit pe bare henet eave LR earns lac el Cie ted et A 161 
LBS pe Sates ALN Paci Mest Melle Me a ee nod 116 
VELOUR LOE a ae oe 149 


This decline in enrollment came, furthermore, at the time 
when the University had the new drawing card of the A. & M. 
College and was better supported financially than at any 
other period in its history up to that time. Chancellor Tucker 
was at great pains to explain this situation, which he did in 
a quite convincing way. He began by pointing out that many 
people compare the high registration of 1868, 347 students, 
with the present low and denounce the administration for 
the great decline. He made a telling point here, that many 
of the enrollees of 1868 were not students of college grade, 
but were veterans of the War Between the States who were 
subsidized to come. Such students not only enjoyed free 
tuition, but received from the state twenty-five dollars per 
month for expenses. Could it be doubted that if a similar 
subsidy were offered in these hard times, hundreds would 
enroll? 

Three important factors contributed to the deplorable sit- 
uation—the continued financial depression, the competition 
of the denominational colleges, and internal troubles center- 
ing on the curriculum. 

With respect to the first of these, the depression, Chan- 
cellor Tucker claimed that the University of Georgia had not 
suffered more than like institutions in other Southern states. © 
In his annual report for 1878* he showed that the University 


1According to A. L. Hull, but the number was larger a few years before. 
Trustees M., August 2, 1878. 
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of Virginia, an institution greatly esteemed as a successfully 
operated University, had 363 students compared with the 116 
at the University of Georgia, but an examination of the 
catalogue revealed that only 115 or 120 of this large number 
were properly to be regarded as University students, and 
would not be so counted here. Washington and Lee reported 
116, Davidson College 81. The University of Mississippi 
reported 471, but 260 of the number were attending a gram- 
mar school operated there. When these, together with a 
number of irregular students and 35 law students, were de- 
ducted, Mississippi had only 143 students. If the University 
of Georgia added to its Franklin College enrollment the 
attendance at Dahlonega and at the Medical College at 
Augusta, the number here would be 470. He singled out 
Vanderbilt for special consideration, since that institution 
claimed 405 students. The catalogue showed, however, that 
192 of the enrollment were in the Medical Department, an 
old established institution long before Vanderbilt was 
dreamed of. Thirty-one law students and 53 ministerial stu- 
dents should also be deducted. When these “spurious” figures 
were taken into account, the large enrollment at Vanderbilt 
would shrink to 129. Tucker believed that if the inquiry 
were extended beyond the few specimen cases he had cited, 
it would appear that the University of Georgia was holding 
its own as well as most institutions. 

The second cause of the diminishing popularity of the 
University was the competition, unfair and unprincipled, of 
the denominational colleges. Methodists and Baptists spread 
abroad the notion that the University was a hotbed of im- 
morality and irreligion. Early in his tenure Tucker answered 
these diatribes in a notable address before the General As- 
sembly of Georgia in 1875.’ 

His remarks about the way the University of Georgia was 
“ruining” the youth of the state are too long for quotation 
in full. In part he said: “It is said that many young men 
have been ruined at the University. . . . But it may be well 


3Henry H. Tucker, Address delivered February 3, 1875, before the General As- 
sembly of the State of Georgia on the Condition, Interests, and Wants of the 
University of Georgia. (Atlanta, 1875). 
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to look among the ruins, and take account of the damage that 
has been done at this notable place.” Then taking up the 
classes in order from the beginning he said: “There is where 
William C. Dawson (a United States Senator) was ruined; 
and there is where Eugenius A. Nisbet (Congressman and 
Judge of the Georgia Supreme Court) was ruined, and there 
is where Iverson L. Harris (member of the Georgia Supreme 
Court) was ruined, and there is where Hugh A. Haraldson 
(Member of Congress) was ruined. There is where Bishop 
George F. Pierce was ruined, with his distinguished class- 
mates, Nathaniel M. Crawford (President of Mercer Uni- 
versity), Shaler G. Hillyer (Professor at Mercer), Bishop 
Thomas F. Scott, and Dr. John N. Waddell, Chancellor of 
the University of Mississippi. . . . Hershel V. Johnson and 
Howell Cobb, both Governors of Georgia, were classmates, 
and both fell together.” In like vein he mentioned many 
other distinguished graduates, such as the two LeContes, 
Thomas R. R. Cobb, and Benjamin H. Hill. Many notable 
names were for some reason omitted, such as John A. Camp- 
bell, Robert ‘Toombs, Alexander H. Stephens, John B. Gordon, 
and Dr. Crawford W. Long. 

This notable defense of the University did not, however, 
silence its enemies. Down to the beginning of the twentieth 
century the University was constantly besmirched by leaders 
of the denominational interests. 

Third, and most important, of the factors responsible for 
the low state of the University was, in Chancellor Tucker’s 
estimation, the existing internal troubles. He felt that little 
could be done about the continued depression or the compe- 
tition of the denominational colleges and their methods of 
drumming up students, but much could be done to improve 
internal conditions. In his long official reports of 1877 and 
1878, page after page was given to this subject. In 1878+ 
he introduced the matter with this sentence: “Considering 
certain difficulties with which we have had to struggle, the. 
only surprise is that we have done so well. The frightful evil 
which I mentioned last year, namely, that the institution 


*Trustees M., August 2, 1878. 
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seems to be in a state of continuous real or threatened revo- 
lution, still exists.” He then proceeded to attack the Trustees 
directly. “The great decline in the number of students is 
not owing wholly to financial causes. It arises partly from 
the fact that public confidence in the institution is shaken 
by the perpetual changes made in its management. This 


begets a feeling of unrest, disquiet and suspicion. . . . A line 
of policy is no sooner adopted than it is set aside, and another 
is put in its place. There is too much legislation. . . . It mat- 


ters but little what the law is, so it is only permanent. If 
wholesome regulations were adopted once for all, or at least 
for a decade, and if these were left untouched, things would 
soon adjust themselves to each other, and confidence would 
be restored.” Furthermore, he said that the tenure of the 
faculty was uncertain, that professors are the targets of 
envious persons and can never be sure of re-election. 

Of all the internal evils with which the University was 
having to contend, Tucker believed the worst was the “Uni- 
versity System.” It will be recalled that when the Board 
appointed Lipscomb as head, in 1860, they changed the title 
from President to Chancellor, saying: “As the institution is 
gradually expanding into a University proper, a simple col- 
lege President seems no longer the proper head for the en- 
larged plans now in progress.” 

The difference between the former College and the “Uni- 
versity” then announced was evidently held to be that, 
whereas the College had only one degree, the A.B., the 
University would be a congeries of more or less independent 
schools each with its own degree. From 1860 on the Uni- 
versity was to consist of the College proper (namely Franklin 
College); the Collegiate Institute, a preparatory school; an 
Agricultural Department; a Law School; and a Medical 
Department (not yet provided). The catalogues of 1860, 
1861, and 1862 make no mention of any notable change, 
though the rigid adherence to the classical curriculum of 
Franklin College was modified by the authorization of a 
“Partial Course.” ‘The statement in the catalogue of 1860 
read: “Besides the Regular Course, another may be pursued, 
which will include all the studies of the College except the 
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Latin and Greek Languages. This will be completed in three 
years.. . . There is no requisite for entering this Class, except 
a sufficient acquaintance with Mathematics to join the Fresh- ° 
man Class. A certificate, signed by the Faculty, will be given 
on the completion of the course, stating the amount and 
character of the studies that have been pursued.” Note that 
no degree was given. 

Tucker’s bitter denunciation of the “University System” 
was not aimed at the arrangement of having a number of 
colleges, each one with a fixed curriculum and all leading 
to appropriate degrees. What he objected to was the action 
of the Board in 1869 in reducing the fixed curriculum of the 
A.B. degree from four years to two and in introducing the 
principle of election beginning with the Junior year. The 
idea of permitting students to elect their courses was anath- 
ema to Tucker. It was an effort, he held, to introduce in 
Georgia the German idea of a university. The continental 
universities are, he said, really what we in the United States 
call graduate institutions; students who enter are already well 
educated in all the fundamentals and are ready to proceed 
with professional training; the universities have no fixed re- 
quirements, no sort of control; students come and go as they 
wish, but in the end are subjected to very rigid examinations; 
it was easy to get into a continental university, but exceed- 
ingly difficult to get out. Such a system, Tucker continued, 
was wholly unsuited to Georgia conditions. We have here 
so far abandoned the high standards of former years that 
students are admitted to the Freshman Class who do not know 
even the Greek alphabet and have to be taught it, and they 
have to be taught the most elementary Latin. During his time 
Tucker avowed that no student had been denied admission 
for want of academic preparation. He would, therefore, throw 
this German university concept out of the window and return 
to the Curriculum System, or the old College System, with 
fixed requirements in every class. 

It is preposterous nonsense, he asserted, to allow the callow 
youths who come to the University to select their own courses. 
Neither the boys nor their parents are competent to make 
wise elections. “It is well known that in these latter days 
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children too often control their parents and not the reverse 
as was formerly the case. Thus a mere lad is master of the 
situation. He comes here and selects his studies from mere 
whim or caprice, or more frequently he selects those which 
he thinks will cost him the least labor.”® The common sense 
cure for this deplorable situation was clearly to return to the 
old Curriculum System, in which the requirements for degrees 
would be fixed. Tucker did not imagine, however, that the 
old classical curriculum of Franklin College could be imposed 
on all students. He recommended three curricula—one the 
straight classical A.B. curriculum, the second the same as 
the first, except that greater emphasis should be given to 
scientific studies and modern languages; and the third the 
same as the second except that agriculture should take the 
place of some other study. 

The Trustees were evidently impressed by Tucker’s ideas. 
A special committee of five was appointed, with Alexander 
H. Stephens as chairman, to consider the program favored 
by the Chancellor. —Two members of the committee went to 
Athens and enlisted the aid of the faculty. After long con- 
sideration, the faculty produced a voluminous report. It is 
reproduced in full in the Trustees Minutes of August, 1878. 
The faculty held that a return to the simple fixed curriculum 
of former days would not suit present-day Georgia conditions; 
nor did they favor the European idea of a university. How- 
ever, they argued that what we had here was only a modified 
continental arrangement. They proposed three degree courses: 
the Bachelor of Arts, with the emphasis on Latin and Greek; 
the Bachelor of Science, the principal difference being that 
only one classical language would be required; and the Bache- 
lor of Philosophy in which neither classical language would 
be required. In the State College the faculty proposed three 
degrees also: the Bachelor of Agriculture, the Bachelor of 
Engineering, and the Bachelor of Chemistry. 

The Committee of Five approved the faculty’s program 
and their report was adopted by the Trustees on August 3, 
1878. The catalogue of the next year listed the degrees as 


5Trustees M., July 27, 1877. 
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above. In each degree the curriculum was fixed. The student 
was permitted, of course, to select the degree for which he 
wanted to work, but the courses were all required. Thus - 
Tucker won a signal victory, and he deserves great credit for 
having got rid of the elective principle. 

In his discussion of the declining enrollment Tucker had 
much to say about the A. & M. College. It was in that part 
of the institution that most of the loss had been suffered. 
This he attributed to public disappointment with the College. 
Students entered this College wholly unprepared for college 
work—practically illiterate, and the instruction had to be 
adapted to their needs. They had to be taught arithmetic, 
elementary algebra, and even the rudiments of English. No 
time was left for agriculture and chemistry. When such stu- 
dents returned home and their parents found that they knew 
nothing about agriculture they were naturally disappointed. 
For this situation, he asserted, there were two remedies—one 
to raise the standard of admission, the other to educate the 
public up to the idea that there is no royal road to agricul- 
tural education any more than to any other profession. 

Still another grievance Tucker had with the existing sys- 
tem was the matter of tuition fees. Some students paid no 
tuition fees, others paid on a reduced basis, and some the full 
$100. This situation tended to create classes in a social way 
among the students. The remedy here was free tuition for 
all. This part of Tucker’s program was eventually carried 
into effect by Act of the General Assembly, Sept. 26, 1881. 

In August, 1878, the meeting of the Trustees was one of 
the longest in the history of the University up to that time. 
The space consumed by the official minutes was the equiva- 
lent of more than a hundred pages of modern typewriting. 
Most of this tremendous verbiage consisted of Tucker’s annual 
report. In the closing hours of the meeting the Board by 
unanimous vote adopted a resolution introduced by Toombs 
calling for the election of a new chancellor. The Reverend . 
P. H. Mell was elected. 

Thus ended the turbulent academic career of Henry 
Tucker. Little comment was made on the event by the 
Georgia newspapers, but A. L. Hull, a contemporary writer, 
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says that Tucker’s administration was a failure. ‘Doubtless 
he had not the quality of mind nor the power of execution 
that make the ideal college president, and even with the most 
favorable surroundings he would not have succeeded in that 
office.” 

However that may be, the records show that Tucker was 
a man of deep convictions on the many problems that the 
University faced and that he had the courage to fight for his 
views, most of which in retrospect seem sound. In his long 
annual reports to the Trustees, he boldly opposed their poli- 
cies, especially with reference to the curriculum, and told 
them they did too much legislating on subjects about which 
they knew little or nothing. He antagonized the faculty by 
laying at their door the low academic standards then pre- 
vailing. Though a devout Baptist he did not hesitate to 
denounce the leaders of that denomination for the scandalous 
falsehoods they spread abroad about the University. In the 
long run his views prevailed. The Trustees abolished the 
“University System” and restored the old fixed curriculum 
plan, thus eliminating free election of studies; they raised 
the academic standards; they provided free tuition in a few 
years. Tucker strongly opposed the establishment of branch 
colleges, and although the Trustees did not listen to him, it 
did not take them long to realize their mistake and to with- 
draw financial support from the branches. 

On retiring from his position, Tucker removed to Atlanta, 
where he became owner and editor of the Christian Index 
until his death in 1889. 

For the year ending in August, 1876, the receipts of the 
University were $41,820.99, and the expenses $39,499.63. Of 
the total of expenses $15,206.96 were for the A. & M. College. 
In that year the assets of the institution were listed as 
$373,372.41, about the same as the year before. The esti- 
mated income for the next year, 1876-77, was $35,747.14, 
and expenses $35,270. On August 3, 1877, the Finance Com- 
mittee reported the resources about the same as the last year, 
$374,991.21. Receipts for the year were $44,758.61, expenses 
$36,043.54; balance $14,031.16. Estimated income for the 
year 1877-78 was $34,914.14, and expenses $34,920. In Aug- 
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ust, 1878, the Finance Committee reported the receipts for 
the year as $33,862.61, and disbursements $38,206.98, but 
when the balance left over from the last year is taken into’ 
account, a new balance carried over of $9,686.79 can be 
reported. The value of the assets was given as $350,902.17. 
For the following year, 1878-79, the estimated income was 
$33,585.14, and expenses $26,740. 


CHAPTER VII 


The Administration of Chancellor 
Patrick H. Mell, 1878-1888 


Patrick Hues Mell succeeded Chancellor Tucker in 1878. 
A native Georgian, born in Liberty County in 1814, he was 
educated at Amherst College, though he left before gradua- 
tion. He became an ardent Baptist and was licensed to preach 
in 1839. In 1841 he was elected Professor of Ancient Lan- 
guages at Mercer University, then located at Penfield. While 
there he took the pastorate of a church in nearby Greensboro, 
and ten years later became pastor of an additional church at 
Bairdstown. Throughout his long life Chancellor Mell was 
primarily a churchman. In 1855 he became Moderator of 
the Georgia Baptist Association, a post he held until his death 
in 1888, and during the last ten years of his life he was Presi- 
dent of the Southern Baptist Convention.* 

In 1856 Mell received a call to become Professor of Ancient 
Languages at the University of Georgia. He accepted and 
took office in January, 1857. His agreement to come was 
with the stipulation that his professorial duties were not to 
interfere with his relationship to the churches of which he 
was pastor. After a professorship of twenty-two years he 
was promoted to the chancellorship. His tenure lasted ten 
years. 

No noteworthy improvement occurred during this period 
in the matter of attendance. In Chancellor Tucker’s last 
year, the total enrollment had sunk to the extremely low 
figure of 116, and this decline in the popularity of the insti- 


1p. H. Mell, Jr., Life of Patrick Hues Mell (Louisville, Ky., 1895), Chs. I-VI. 
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tution was one of the reasons why the Trustees replaced him. 
Student enrollment grew slowly to 207 in 1887.” 

Since tuition charges were abandoned in 1881, a healthy - 
increase was to have been expected. It is important to note 
that Franklin College more than held its own during this 
period, the number of students increasing from 88 to 145. 
The A. & M. College, on the other hand, had fewer students 
enrolled in 1887 than in 1879. Tucker had discussed in ex- 
tenso the failure of the A. & M. College to attract students, 
attributing this unfortunate development to public misunder- 
standing of the sort of work to be had in the College and to 
the low academic standards of those who entered the new 
institution. Another factor was the establishment in 1873 of 
the Dahlonega branch, where the attendance always in this 
period exceeded that in all the departments at Athens com- 
bined. It cost less to go to Dahlonega and the institution 
there had no entrance requirements. Another reason for the 
slow growth of the attendance at Athens was the establish- 
ment of the branch colleges at Milledgeville, Thomasville, 
and Cuthbert, a development to be canvassed later in this 
chapter. Mell pointed out repeatedly that although these 
institutions were created as feeders to the University, their 
students did not actually come in any numbers; and, no doubt, 
many who patronized the branch colleges would have gone 
to the University, if these regionally scattered branches had 
not been available. 

The continued hostility of the evangelical denominations 
was an additional adverse circumstance. Chancellor Mell 
complained of the unfair attacks constantly being made from 
the pulpits of the Methodist and Baptist Churches. 

In Appendix II will be found data covering the financial 
history of the University. Between 1879 and 1887 the annual 
receipts varied from $40,000 to $50,000, and expenses were 
always less, with a good balance generally carried over. The 
assets or investments of the University grew from $370,000 | 
to $465,000 in the period. 


2See Appendix I, where the annual enrollment is given since the beginning of 
the University. 
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The following is a typical financial statement. It is for 
the year ending July 9, 1883. 
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BRC RraTUer ee AVI TLlCci pCi pe nre ra taal Ok (Wim Ba NUON uber ® ak, 1,224.20 
Expenocd-on ‘bujldings at Dahlonega 2.12.) 562.52 
earoruce AUverising ;and) Printing) 0) 20 al 537.90 
LOE) 08 SR EC as lee PG ed i i eS 8 152.04 
PEL SOE. ATMEL aa EAE NA RRM tne a gles elon oe fae REI Retr a eae 85.04 
SOL CRE ESS, O25 CVE a ESE LO) EO PN ca 124.00 
a rae cere Se Se gs tte, CL auaeral svcd toma tides rectus egeste ae 165.00 
PIR CORNER ET OE TINO ecw crr yt tek ede kh Rice 20.90 
jbo h anc 09 (el ale Ble UE ERS 1 RRRa So De Be SR IR ID A 100.00 
iawn wa pensesor Chancellor avis ie Coke he a ek) 60.81 
TRS CEE ZEN. eT aS NA alee ee ae Re a eee ee eee 723.90 
STN 9 A NEE ah ee se ea le, SRE Ne BREE 616.00 
Pestageeoiainonery, ands Medals i. pio ee cai Borania sits: 182.10 
ASE Rea ESS a ah Ree TY SEES RU se Se Re Sea nei ORO 384.75 
Traveling Expenses of Treasurer ....-..........-.-.----------- Se sa 48.05 
CENCE oot toads A Ne AUS Ce EE OAD ARs Sor Na 540.00 
Jagat a edhacn) 24 ad Oi ac Ace eG ae Fees We AE a Rab ee pe Raa ee a ae 94.70 
OO MEPeT Nor IreriscuN airs hid Be: alah tae Noh ie canis de 12,000.00 
Pee eR REMUTIWOOC Ys oi sLilen, fu ri i Oe ak LO 180.00 
RAT UC peu Ven hui ence a ekg kate eA 8,553.41 


$54,391.07 
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The larger part of the cash balance consisted of unex- 
pended legislative appropriations for the branch colleges. 

Eliminating the cash balance of $13,957 with which the. 
year began, it is apparent that of the current income, about 
$36,000, approximately half came from the land-scrip fund, 
and that nearly half of this principal source of income was 
frittered away on the branch colleges. Of the current ex- 
penses in Athens salaries accounted for the larger part. 

The Finance Committee reported the Assets of the Uni- 
versity in the year 1883 as follows: 


The Land-scrip Fund 


Biate ol Georgiasoponds B99 ni aera $ 96,000 

Staterol: GcorpianBondsel%p 2 ee ee 56,000 

Amount in hands of the Governor 7% _........ 90,202.17 $242,202.17 
The General Funds of Franklin College 

Debt of the State of Georgia 8% .................. 100,000 

State of Georgia 50 year obligations 7% ...... 3,000 

State of Georgia 50 year obligations 7% __... 8,000 111,000.00 
The Ch. McDonald Brown Fund 

State of Georgia, 50 year obligation 7%...... 50,000.00 
The Terrell Endowment Fund 

State of) Georpia bonds4.:< a5, Ack ees 20,000.00 
The C. F. McCay Donation Fund 

Ga. RR and Banking Co. bonds .................... 20,000.00 


$443,202.17 


The data just given indicate that although the assets of 
the institution increased some $90,000 in the Mell adminis- 
tration there was no increase in spendable income, since the 
increase consisted of trust funds the income of which was 
not available for current expenses. Financial conditions were 
considered so bad in 1883 that the Board considered with- 
drawing the aid given the branch colleges. 

Although little or no progress can be reported in the matter 
of attendance or in financial support, it remains true that 
during Mell’s time a number of important developments 
occurred. Among these developments of conspicuous im- 
portance was the establishment of several trust funds, of 
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which the largest was the Brown Fund.’ This scholarship 
fund was established by Joseph E. Brown in 1882. Brown 
was at the time a member of the Board of Trustees. He was 
born in South Carolina, but his parents came to Georgia 
during the son’s childhood and settled in North Georgia. 
Brown, after graduation from the Yale Law School, began 
the practice of law in Canton. He soon entered politics, 
served in the Legislature, was elected to a judgeship of the 
Superior Court, and in 1857 began his long consecutive terms 
as Governor of Georgia. In Reconstruction days he affiliated 
with the victors, advocating submission to the Congressional 
plans of Reconstruction in order to get back into the Union 
with a minimum of delay. This attitude brought down upon 
Governor Brown’s head the hatred and contempt of many 
leading Georgians. He remained firm, however, and even- 
tually regained the esteem of the citizenry, as is indicated 
by his appointment as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Georgia and election to the U. S. Senate, a post which 
he held from 1880 until his death in 1894, 

In a communication to the Trustees, dated July 15, 1882, 
and spread upon the minutes of the July meeting,* Governor 
Brown stated that he wished to create a fund in memory of 
his deceased son Charles McDonald Brown, for the purpose 
of assisting young men to secure a college education. The 
corpus of the fund, which was naturally accepted by the 
Board, was $50,000; the accumulated interest was to be 
loaned to worthy young men, such beneficiaries to be at least 
eighteen years of age; the limit of loans to individuals was 
to be $200 per year. Upon reaching their twenty-first birth- 


3The Georgia Review, Spring Number, 1951, carried an article by Louis T. Grif- 

fith, Assistant Professor of Journalism in the University, entitled ‘““Rich Harvests 
from Seeds Well Sown: University Trust Funds.” In this article Professor 
Griffith gave an adequate account of the McCay, the Brown, the Terrell, the 
Gilmer, the Denmark, the Dawson, the Hunt, the Sarah H. Moss, and other 
trust funds. Most of these funds have been created to aid financially handi- 
capped students, important exceptions to this rule being the McCay and the 
Sarah H. Moss Funds, which were for the use of professors. In 1951 the trust 
funds totaled more than $3,000,000. The largest of the funds are the Brown, 
the McCay, and the Moss Funds. 


*Trustees M., July, 1882, p. 335, seg. Also in the Manual of the University of 
Georgia, 1890, p. 48, seq. 
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day the beneficiaries were to sign notes for the repayment of 
the loan at four per cent interest. Of the interest $1,000 was 
to be loaned to students at the Dahlonega College. 

The records of the comptroller of the University, who has 
charge of the trust funds, show that as of October, 1953, 
in the seventy years since the fund became available some 
3,500 loans have been made to about a thousand students; 
and while there have been many defaults in repayment, the 
collection of the loans has been so good that the corpus of 
the fund is in round figures $543,000. Consider this: a small 
fund of $50,000 has immensely benefited a thousand students, 
and in the process has increased ten-fold in size! 

The other fund of exceptional interest established during 
the Mell administration was the Charles F. McCay Fund. 
McCay’s communication on the subject is spread upon the 
minutes of the Trustees in 1880.° McCay had been professor 
of civil engineering and of mathematics in the University 
from 1833 to 1853. In the latter year he accepted a call to 
the University of South Carolina, where he became president. 
He ultimately retired from academic work and set up an 
insurance business at Augusta, Georgia, and later at Balti- 
more. There the remainder of his life was passed. 

The nucleus of the McCay gift was $7,000. Shortly after 
the announcement of the gift he raised this total to $20,000, 
all invested in the bonds of the Georgia Railroad and Bank- 
ing Company. The peculiarity of the McCay Fund is to be 
found in two provisions made by the donor. One of these 
was that the ultimate use of the fund was to pay salaries of 
the professors of the University. Most of the gifts the Uni- 
versity had received were for aiding indigent students. This 
one, oddly enough, was for professors. The other peculiarity 
of the fund was that the interest on the corpus was to be 
compounded until twenty years after the death of a list of 
twenty-five persons named in the instrument. These were 
his granddaughter and the grandchildren of his sisters and 
brothers, and the grandson of his friend John J. Gresham. 

In October, 1953, the corpus of the fund was $283,792. 


5Trustees M., July, 1880, pp. 226-27. Also in the Manual of 1890, pp. 45-47. 
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Two or three of the persons named are thought to be alive 
at advanced ages, and the comptroller guesses that the accu- 
mulated total of the fund will become available about 1974, 
and at that time it will amount to about $526,000. Earlier 
estimates were that the fund would run into the millions, 
which would have been true had it continued possible to re- 
invest the fund at eight per cent, the yield of the original 
Georgia Railroad bonds. The present calculation is on a three 
per cent basis. 


THE COMING OF THE BRANCH COLLEGES 


A movement destined to be of fundamental and lasting 
importance in the history of the University developed great 
momentum in the Mell administration—namely, the coming 
of branch colleges. The General Assembly in 1878 passed a 
measure authorizing the Trustees to establish branches of 
the College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts at Cuthbert 
and Thomasville, and directing the Trustees to make appro- 
priations to these institutions of money from the land-scrip 
fund for the payment of teachers’ salaries, the localities to 
provide the grounds and buildings. The next year a similar 
act was passed creating the Middle Georgia Military and 
Agricultural College at Milledgeville. The former capitol 
buildings and the Governor’s mansion were given to the Uni- 
versity for this purpose. In 1881 another act was passed 
setting up an A. & M. College at Hamilton. The North 
Georgia Agricultural College at Dahlonega had already been 
established and had become a member of the University 
family in 1873. The Medical College at Augusta had become 
the Medical Department of the University in 1874. 

The adoption of the Medical College into the University 
System was in the long run a fortunate occurrence. As to 
the so-called branch colleges of the A. & M. variety, there 
was no good reason for their existence as branches of the 
University. The Trustees cheerfully and generously dissi- 
pated a large fraction of the land-scrip fund that was sorely 
needed to sustain the University at Athens. By law these 
branch colleges were to teach agriculture and to become 
feeders to the University. Neither end was realized. Agricul- 
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ture was completely neglected except at Dahlonega, and 
Chancellor Mell, and after him Chancellor Boggs, repeatedly 
said that students did not actually transfer from the branches . 
to the University. These branches continued to indicate on 
their diplomas that they were branches of the University. 
The financial support, however, was withdrawn and the 
colleges at Cuthbert, Thomasville, and Hamilton disappeared 
from the scene. The Milledgeville institution, now known 
as the Georgia Military College, is still going as a junior 
college of an excellent sort. The Dahlonega institution by 
action of the Regents of the University, became a four-year 
degree institution in 1946. 


FOUNDING OF THE SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY 


In his annual report of 1882° Chancellor Mell made a 
strong argument for the establishment at Athens of a tech- 
nological department. He asserted that there was a great 
public demand for work of this character and that he had 
received numerous letters on the subject from friends and 
alumni of the University. The University already had, he 
said, four of the departments necessary for a technological 
unit, namely, physics, chemistry, engineering, and agricul- 
ture. The great need was for a workshop in the industrial 
arts. The additional cost to make the offering complete 
would be $32,000. The Board approved the Chancellor’s plan 
and instructed him to lay it before the Governor and Gen- 
eral Assembly at the next session and to urge the necessary 
appropriation. The next year Mell reported that he had 
carried out the Board’s instructions and had laid the matter 
before the Governor, who had passed the documents on to 
the General Assembly with favorable comments thereon. The 
legislative body at the time was, unfortunately, bitterly di- 
vided over the election of a U. S. Senator to succeed Ben- 
jamin H. Hill, who died in 1882. The friends of the University 
were divided among themselves, and the Committee of the . 
Board of Trustees which had the matter in charge deemed 
it inadvisable to press the technological matter. 


®Trustees M., July, 1882. Chancellor’s Report dated July 14, pp. 320-22. 
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Mell, however, had noted in the newspapers an account 
of a motion introduced in the General Assembly by Nathaniel 
E. Harris, a member from Bibb County, calling for the 
appointment of a committee to consider the subject of tech- 
nological education. Harris was a graduate of the University 
and a friend and supporter of the institution. Mell conferred 
with Harris and laid before him the arguments for locating 
the proposed technological institution at Athens—that the 
University already had most of the departments necessary 
in the technological college, the principal thing needed being 
a laboratory for the industrial arts; that if established else- 
where a great deal of money would have to be expended 
in duplicating the work then being offered at the University; 
and that such an institution located in some other com- 
munity would be a damaging competitor of the University. 

Two years later the General Assembly passed an “Act 
to Establish a Technological School as a Branch of the State 
University.”* Section 2 of the Act directed the Governor to 
appoint a Commission of Five. This Commission was em- 
powered to determine the location of the new school, to pro- 
cure the land and erect the necessary buildings. Section 9 
of the Act required that when the necessary buildings had 
been erected and the machinery, tools and appliances installed 
and the school ready to receive students, the Commission 
should turn over the institution to the Board of Trustees of 
the University. After this had been done the Commission 
of Five was to become a “local” Board of Trustees for the 
Technological School, with perpetual succession, and they 
were to have the immediate control, supervision, and man- 
agement of the school, subject to the final control of the 
Board of Trustees of the University, of which the members 
of the local board were to become ex officio members. An 
appropriation of $65,000 was made for the purchase of land 
and to pay for the buildings and machinery. 

The Commission named Atlanta as the site of the School 
of Technology, the determining consideration being the gift 
by the city of $100,000, an amount that no other city in 


TGeorgia Laws, 1885, October 13. Also Manual, pp. 100-04. 
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Georgia could match. It was also thought by the business 
men who composed the Commission that an institution of 


this character should be located in a larger and more im-’ 


portant place. The School of Technology was, of course, 
only nominally a branch of the University. ‘The Constitution 
of 1877 had prohibited the General Assembly from appro- 
priating money for higher education except to the University. 
The “branch” idea was simply a device to circumvent this 
constitutional provision. At a meeting of the Trustees in 1887°* 
a resolution was passed empowering the local Board to fill 
the chairs that had been created, to name the President and 
the Superintendent of the Mechanical Department, and to 
fix all salaries. 

The people of Georgia have always been strongly averse 
to building up one great institution of higher learning. They 
have preferred instead to distribute the state’s money about 
over the state. This process of atomization received its most 
powerful impulse from the establishment of the School of 
Technology. Soon thereafter (in 1889) the Girls Normal 
and Industrial College at Milledgeville came into being; and 
by the time the Board of Regents came to wrestle with this 
problem in 1933, there were. twenty-six state colleges in 
Georgia. How the number was reduced to the present sixteen 
will be related in a later chapter of this study. 


THE GEoRGIA EXPERIMENT STATION 


The University registered another failure in its efforts to 
secure the money voted by the Congress in 1887 granting 
$15,000 annually to each state for the establishment of an 
Experiment Station in connection with the A. & M. College.° 
The General Assembly of Georgia accepted the gift in 1888, 
and in the same year passed an act to establish an Experi- 
ment Station.*® This act, instead of turning over the money 
to the University for the A. & M. College, required the 


Governor to appoint a Board of Directors charged with the’ 


8’Trustees M., December 21, 1887. 
®Manual of 1890, pp. 79-82. The measure was known as the Hatch Act. 
10Manual of 1890, pp. 83-87. Georgia Laws 1888, Dec. 29, 1888. 
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organization, administration, and control of the proposed 
new institution. The Board was comprised of one member 
from each Congressional District, with the Commissioner of 
Agriculture as the President, and the Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity and a member of the faculty of the A. & M. College 
as ex officio members. The board was given power to choose 
the site of the station, with the proviso that it be centrally 
located. Section 7 of the Act provided that wherever located 
the station should be a branch of the A. & M. College at 
Athens. 

The Trustees at their July, 1888, meeting (before the 
passage of the Act authorizing the establishment of the sta- 
tion, approved in December, 1888) adopted a resolution re- 
quiring the Prudential Committee to establish an Experi- 
ment Station at Athens and to apply for the $15,000 appro- 
priated by the Hatch Act. Nothing came of this action. 
The Board of Directors named Griffin as the site of the 
station. , 

Thus for half a century the important work of experiment 
in agriculture was separated from the A. & M. College, 
where it logically should have been. This defect in the organi- 
zation of the University System was corrected by the Board 
of Regents in the thirties of the next century. 

While these important movements were under way, Mell 
died on January 26, 1888. A contemporary judgment of 
him as Chancellor was: “Chancellor Mell’s administration 
was a decade of prosperity to the University. He brought 
to the office long experience as a college professor, strong 
convictions of duty, a well-digested policy, and the confidence 
of the powerful denomination to which he belonged. . . . 
Perhaps his only fault was a lack of aggressiveness. Dr. Mell 
did not like to assume responsibility.”** When one reflects 
upon Chancellor Mell’s determined stand about the estab- 
lishment of the Experiment Station and the School of Tech- 
nology at Athens and the leadership he took in those two 
important developments, one cannot agree that Mell lacked 
aggressiveness. 


*AHully A. Li, opssert., 123: 


CHAPTER VIII 


The Administration of Chancellor 
William E. Boggs, 1889-1899 


W ten THE matter of appointing a successor to Chancellor 
Mell had to be faced, a sharp disagreement arose in the Board 
of Trustees. The conservative element desired to continue 
the long established practice of naming a minister of the 
gospel; the “progressive” faction, under the leadership of 
Henry W. Grady and P. W. Meldrim, preferred a head who 
would be more alive to the scientific spirit of the time. At 
the 1888 meeting the conservatives carried the day and by a 
majority of one elected Dr. G. B. Strickler, pastor of the 
Central Presbyterian Church of Atlanta, over Dr. H. C. 
White.* Dr. Strickler peremptorily declined and the election 
was postponed to a special meeting to be held later in Atlanta. 
At that meeting Dr. William E. Boggs was elected by a 
unanimous vote.” 

Dr. Boggs was the son of a Presbyterian missionary to India 
and was born in that country in 1838. He did not, however, 
grow up in the Far East. Declining health caused his parents 
to return to the United States, and they settled in South Caro- 
lina. The future Chancellor was graduated from South 
Carolina College in 1859, and, having decided to follow in 
his father’s footsteps and become a Presbyterian minister, 
he matriculated in the Columbia Theological Seminary, 
graduating in 1862. He then entered the service of the Con- 
federacy as Chaplain of the Sixth South Carolina Infantry. 
After the War he served as pastor of several important South- - 


1Trustees M., July 10, 1888. 
Trustees M., October 6, 1888. 
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ern Presbyterian churches, and was located at Memphis, 
Tennessee, as pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, when 
he was called to the chancellorship of the University. 
Although Boggs’s election was regarded as a victory for 
the conservative element of the Board, he was in fact of a 
decidedly aggressive temperament, and his administration 
was one of progress. A great many events of importance 
occurred during the ten years of Chancellor Boggs’s tenure. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


One of these developments was the reorganization of the 
Board of Trustees. It and its successor, the Board of Regents 
of the University System, have always included in their mem- 
bership many eminent citizens of Georgia, but at the begin- 
ning of Boggs’s administration the Board was unwieldy be- 
cause of its excessive size, having forty-one members. The 
General Assembly of Georgia in 1889° completely changed 
the method of controlling the University. Up to that year the 
Board had been a self-perpetuating body, filling vacancies as 
they occurred. The act of 1889 vacated all seats and required 
the Governor (at that time John B. Gordon) to appoint 
one member from each one of the Congressional Districts, 
two from Athens, and four from the state-at-large. The 
Governor and the chairmen of the boards of the Georgia 
School of Technology, the Girls Normal and Industrial Col- 
lege at Milledgeville, and the College for Colored Youths 
at Savannah were to be ex-officio members, bringing the 
total to nineteen. Governor Gordon reappointed twelve of 
the existing Board, with the result that little effect was felt 
upon the policies of the institution. 


STUDENT ENROLLMENT 


Since Boggs did not take office immediately upon his elec- 
tion in 1888, L. H. Charbonnier, Vice-Chancellor, filled the 
post of Chancellor until February, 1889. Boggs’s first annual 
report, therefore, was submitted to the Board’s meeting in 
June, 1889. He reported a total enrollment in Athens of 178, 


3Georgia Laws, 1889, pp. 56-58. 
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including 108 in Franklin College, 40. in the College of Agri- 
culture and the Mechanic Arts, and 30 in the Law School. 

Reference to the table in Appendix I shows that this figure: 
was smaller than the enrollment in the past several years. The 
greatest enrollment in any one year of Boggs’s time was 313 
in 1897, a number which fell to 248 in his last year. While 
the enrollment increased somewhat in the ten years of Boggs’s 
administration, the total enrolled was extremely small. The 
Chancellor repeatedly mentioned this important matter in 
his annual reports, attributing it to a variety of causes, such 
as raising of the minimum age for entrance from fourteen 
to sixteen years in 1888, the long depression and the low price 
of cotton, the severe entrance requirements and the rigid re- 
quirements for degrees, the absence of preparatory schools, 
the failure of the branch colleges to feed students into the 
University, and the hostility of the denominational interests. 
Several of these circumstances merit comment. 


SEVERE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS AND 
Ricip CLASSICAL CURRICULUM 


The entrance requirements for the A.B. degree included 
Caesar and Virgil, the Greek Reader, algebra and two books 
of geometry, and English composition.* For the B.S. degree 
French was permitted in place of Greek as an entrance re- 
quirement. There were not many secondary schools in 
Georgia, and few of them were able to prepare boys to pass 
examinations in Latin and Greek. Applicants for admission, 
therefore, except those favorably located with reference to 
good preparatory schools, were excluded from the A.B. de- 
gree, although it remained the most popular degree. Greek 
was not required for those who desired to work for the B.S. 
degree. In the A. & M. College there were no language 
requirements for entrance. It would therefore be natural to 
expect a higher enrollment in that department. The reasons 
for its slow growth have already been treated in the chapter. 
on the Mell administration. In the Law School there were 
no entrance requirements except the age limit. 


*Catalog of 1889, p. 9. 
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Furthermore, even those applicants for admission who sur- 
vived the entrance examinations were confronted in Franklin 
College with a rigid curriculum. Students in those days 
registered at the beginning of the academic year for all the 
classes required in a given course. All courses extended 
throughout the year, there being no division of the year into 
quarters or semesters. In Franklin College three degrees 
were provided, the A.B., the B.S., and the B.Ph. In the 
freshman and sophomore years of the A.B. degree five courses 
were required—there were no electives. They were Latin, 
Greek, mathematics, history, and English. The first two 
years of the B.S. degree were the same as for the A.B. except 
that Greek was replaced by French or German. In the B.Ph. 
course Latin or Greek was replaced by French or German; 
the other courses were the same as in the A.B. degree. Upon 
entering the junior-senior division, the A.B. students were con- 
fronted with Latin and Greek for the entire period. In addi- 
tion they had mathematics through calculus, two years of 
metaphysics and ethics and two years of English, physics, 
chemistry, biology, and mineralogy-geology. In the B.S. de- 
gree either Latin or Greek was required in the junior and 
senior years, and one modern language, French or German, 
for two years. The mathematics and physics requirements 
were somewhat stiffer; otherwise the requirements were the 
same as in the A.B. degree. In the B.Ph. course the emphasis 
was on modern languages, either French or German being 
required in both years; one ancient language might be sub- 
stituted for one modern language. Otherwise the require- 
ments were the same as for the A.B. degree, except that no 
metaphysics was required. The B.Ph. degree was authorized 
in 1880; it was discontinued in 1883. 

This rigid language requirement in the A.B. degree was 
relaxed in 1889 to the extent of allowing, after the freshman 
year, French or German to be substituted for Greek. This 
arrangement continued until 1896, when upon the rec- 
ommendation of Chancellor Boggs and vote of the Trustees, 
Greek was again required of all A.B. students through the 
sophomore year. 
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In addition to the regular degree courses offered, provision 
was made for an “elective” course. This arrangement was 
for those students who did not want to work for any degree. 
They were permitted to choose fifteen hours a year of any 
courses which they were prepared to take. 

It seems clear that the small enrollment throughout the 
nineteenth century was attributable in some degree to the 
rigidity of the curriculum and to the severe entrance require- 
ments. It is not likely that many of the present-day grad- 


uates of the University could pass the entrance requirements 
of the 1890's. 


THE DENOMINATIONAL FIGHT ON THE UNIVERSITY 


The bitter antagonism of the denominational interests to 
the University reached its climax in Boggs’s administration. 
In 1893 N. J. Hammond, chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
published a brief history of the institution.” The preface, 
which is unsigned but not written by Mr. Hammond, states 
that in 1889 the General Assembly was considering a new 
lease of the Western and Atlantic state-owned railroad at 
an annual rental of $360,000; that the friends of education 
were trying to get a part of this money set aside for the 
common schools and the University; that Judge William H. 
Felton, a member of the Board and a representative from 
Bartow County, had introduced a bill to appropriate half of 
the rental to the common schools, $12,000 to the Experiment 
Station, and $35,000 to the University; that while this bill 
was pending the General Assembly had adopted a resolution 
inviting Dr. Warren A. Candler, President of Emory College, 
to address the legislature on the subject of higher education. 
The preface goes on to say that Dr. Candler did so on July 
23, 1889, and that shortly thereafter Mr. Hammond had been 
similarly invited to speak before the legislature on August 8. 
In the same month Dr. Candler issued a pamphlet assailing 
the University. This paper was distributed in the General 
Assembly shortly before the vote on the Felton bill, and was 


5N. J. Hammond, The University of Georgia. A Short History of its Endowments 
and Legal Status, as a Defense of its Administration (Atlanta, 1893). 
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instrumental in its defeat. Thereafter the University was 
regularly attacked in speeches and the newspapers. One 
member of the House in a speech advocated the abandonment 
of the University on the ground that there were plenty of 
denominational colleges to educate the youth of the state. 

These attacks on the University had been going on a long 
time. In the Mell administration, the chancellor said in one 
of his reports: 


Attacks are made on us not only in private circles, but from the pulpits 
in all sections of the commonwealth. Our scholarship is disparaged; 
infidelity and irreligion are charged against us. Most exaggerated ac- 
counts are given of extravagant living, and parents are made to believe 
that immorality and vice reign rampant here.® 


These more recent tirades convinced Hammond that as 
Chairman of the Board he should answer the attacks. This 
he did in a series of articles in the Sunday Atlanta Constitu- 
tion. Hammond’s speech of August 8 was a history of the 
financial support of the University from state and federal 
sources, and a cogent argument for better support. The 
speech was regarded as a magnificent effort. It was a com- 
plete answer to the charges made by the enemies of the Uni- 
versity under the leadership of Bishop Candler. 

Subsequently, Dr. Candler published a small volume, un- 
dated, but printed after the appearance of Mr. Hammond’s 
booklet.’ 

The book contained the address before the General As- 
sembly on July 23, 1889, Dr. Candler’s series of letters 
to the Atlanta Constitution, and several articles written 
earlier for the Nashville Christian Advocate. The main con- 
tentions in these writings were: (1) It was no part of the 
function of a state government to undertake higher educa- 
tion. That phase of the educational process had historically 
always been a church function; of the 365 colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States, 278 belonged to the churches, 
and of the 65,000 students more than 50,000 were in church 


6A. L. Hull, op. cit., 99. 
7™W. A. Candler, Georgia’s Educational Work. What It Has Been, What It Should 
Be. 
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schools; (2) These church colleges asked no money from 
the state government. All they desired was good government 
in general and no hostile legislation; (3) The true function © 
of the state should be to support a system of public common 
schools, and all money now appropriated to the University 
should go to the schools; (4) The policy of the University 
had been hostile to the church schools. He argued bitterly 
against the abandonment of tuition fees in 1881. His idea 
was that this was intended to draw students from the church 
schools, which of course depended largely on tuition fees for 
their support; (5) Dr. Candler had much to say about the 
“Calvinist” control of the University. He invariably referred 
to the Presbyterians as Calvinists. Most of the chancellors, 
in fact, had been Presbyterians. 

All these contentions Hammond met in the obvious way, 
since there was no validity or importance in them. It is not 
worthwhile to say more in the mid-twentieth century about 
these ancient controversies. All animosity between the Uni- 
versity and the supporters of denominational institutions has 
long ago disappeared. The matter is important only because 
the enmity between the two interests seriously impeded the 
increase in the state appropriations to the University. Fur- 
thermore, so bitter was the feeling that it no doubt had a 
very serious effect on the student enrollment. It may well be 
doubted whether, even if economic conditions and other fac- 
tors had been favorable, the popularity of the University 
would have increased when the church people were so 
violently opposed to it. 


FINANCIAL AFFAIRS 


Some increase in the income of the University occurred 
during the Boggs administration. Reference to Appendix 
II shows that while the annual income in the preceding 
decade had never reached $50,000, in the 90’s it averaged 
upwards of $70,000. The large increase to be noted in cer-- 
tain years was due to special conditions. In 1891-92, for 
example, the receipts were swelled by the $48,000 from the 
Morrill Fund; the $97,000 of 1897-98 included a legislative 
appropriation of $25,000 for a new building, Science Hall. 
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It should not be inferred, however, that all the income 
of any year was available for ordinary operating expenses. 
Part of it was interest on various funds not available for run- 
ning expenses. A portion of the Morrill Fund went to the 
College for Colored Youth at Savannah and another to 
Dahlonega. The operating expenses of the University in this 
decade varied from $40,000 to $50,000 per year. Too much 
space would be required to itemize the running costs year by 
year. The year 1897 may be taken as a typical year. The 
following are the figures for that year.° 


UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA TREASURER’S REPORT 


RECEIPTS 

Interest on Constitutional debt of the State ...........00022...... $ 8,000.00 
Prtemewon erankliin College Fund tei cj. 4h 1,260.00 
Prrereew are Lerrelminiunit ice tear Ole La kana Ne 1,400.00 
LOE OS SS Ak STG sel S Hig ts Ee ay ae a eee SS SA 1,050.00 
Berermeroontanac te ViCCAy PUN oe bs ed seo a eee 1,470.00 
interest on, Ghas: McD. Brown Fund ......2.4..0003 eel 3,780.00 
Interest on Land-scrip Fund ........... ea eee ie ate ES URIMEL Cy SRE A 16,954.14 
BUMS ATE ASU POI re tee ae Pee RN he A Zs 22,000.00 
Prem IAIIIA MOMMA), Wet Cee ee 3,625.00 
paren ranichuCOlemrars. J i0aiic es ls 104,031.18 
TN Tops J Le Ta Pb DT oe 2a CSE LC eee en vane 2,420.00 
Reba re ade SAS ec a eae ee 927.09 
(Cawissm nal yale ila a ithe PGS ORE Sp ER Cane ee Deas 
Dee COSCMGNE A tt ican et Aired 586.35 
Ditrea mee CeCMt ee ree datyiel Aa ier! 8 Nae 8 ee 1,248.35 
Ree IE NELIG IN LOSY wan rin MAI co ee yess front ecb lance ee La 1,598.07 
US Ae OST 2 Se I CE CD Ge a ee cee ee em Fr 3,020.30 

TNE TTA beset ie I TC lek ARS APRESS ERNE URED $172,976.21 

EXPENDITURES 

Ey EL I Be UU LOPS act Sa a rg ea GR AE $ 36,204.12 
fe OE Boe MA Ae TNE 9 Cec Ga Bee BIB CRE Se) En BARS Mn 543.50 
Bry Lani ee re NE a etal ee LR al TP Ds 360.00 
Rie eERROMCIO ME PLOTS 6. cede tea aa ore the, Bs hae, 1,409.93 
icin ty hb Wao] ee EC PRGA | ieaith eee, Rien RE ee ep anAE Rites nem sen ee 79.61 
RATER RIGA LOCALE VIS iu Ml can ess eer. Gace ki AERC at ed csnenense 498.68 
Vahios jee io dy ENV a obec C0) 9) i Soya Res SANS NORA OD eI Pe EE oe 109.04 
VDE GSE NS Selig Lt Ca Nie ie Rati dy Gaba eal ie earn eae dese DW NI On 264.47 


8Reports, 1897, pp. 298-99. 
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Five] pace tS he gy SN ee 454.99 
Paights jie eek hc ck eee Oe 187.50 
Printing. and WAdvertising 0c iy es ey eee 236.20 
Stationery: cate ee ee eee 171.44 
POStagey fa wich sis tece te eee wis ahi hehe cas see ade conte ak Aree ee 166.92 
Driciclen tals ie 2 ute sete eae hae nes y agin tke Sees So Wasa 
Chancellors tray expenses: S000 ae a oie ee ie rAL 
Whedialls jee a ee ee eae Pe Oa ys ee oe 167.00 
IVENISIO: Site, Gases ear og oe nN ae 150.00 
Attn CRTENSOS agen Cagis dP lng, re 72.48 
Farmers: institutes 4) cite ah te oe eee 398.51 
Insurance on buildings, and apparatus ...................--22--2------------ 575.60 
otal cxpornses (Or the Year sae. ns naa or cee ee $ 42,234.74 
BOBTTO SOG UIPIMED bye y. (ene oat a eee ee 12.70 
ADIALY ROCOUT Dhaest corre, crete fee eee eens , 874.56 
Renairs sto hoOcety shia lig eM ok ene eee 151.50 
Rees foricollecting inated is a aye ee ee ee 122.25 
Branch, Gollewes | ote i38 un Mi eee ee ee ee 114,364.51 
Building Account s.0 cfc alee Ue a ee 1,815.00 
loans sto, students 450) aii oe ee ee ee 3,806.25 
SpecialvA ppropriations 22.2... icsephapince oei cee ee 849.59 
Appropriations to «departments (7...) ee 302.43 
Electrical ‘apparatus’ 22) bel eee oe 300.00 
Balance: June233°:1897 #22423 ore ee ee 8,142.68 

TEC) DATS i 5 ota vata gts NA a UI Or ee $172,976.21 


Of the total receipts of $172, 976.21 it will be noted that 
more than half, $104,000, was a legislative appropriation 
for the branch colleges. The only money received by the 
parent institution from the state government was the $8,000 
interest on the Constitutional debt and a small appropriation 
of $3,625, the purpose of which is not given. The interest 
on several of the funds was not available for operating costs. It 
all boils down to the statement that despite the apparent large 
amount of receipts only about $60,000 was spendable. About 
sixty per cent of this small amount went to salaries, the rest 
to miscellaneous expenses. | 

Every year the Finance Committee of the Board listed the 
total assets of the University. This figure remained fairly 
constant during the decade at $463,000, consisting of the 
same items as those given in the Mell administration. 
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The most important development in a financial way was 
the passage by the Congress on August 30, 1890° of a new 
Morrill Bill, appropriating out of money arising from the 
sale of public lands additional funds for the support of the 
land-grant colleges— $15,000 for 1890 and an annual in- 
crease of this amount by $1,000 per year for ten years until 
a maximum of $25,000 was to be available to each such 
college. A proviso denied the money to any state that made 
a distinction among its citizens because of race or color. In 
such states, Georgia of course being one of them, the state 
legislature might establish a separate college for Negroes and 
provide an equitable division of the Morrill Fund between 
it and the white institution. 

In his annual report dated June 12, 1890,*° Chancellor 
Boggs directed the attention of the Board to the Morrill Bill 
then pending in Congress, and urged that action be taken 
to secure the money for the University. At a special meeting 
in Atlanta on October 30, 1890, Chairman Hammond pre- 
sented a committee report’* saying that the Morrill Bill had 
been passed in August and that the money would not be 
given to the University until a College for Colored Youths 
was established. The General Assembly on November 26, 
1890, passed an act establishing the college. The act required 
that one third of the Morrill Fund be allocated to the new 
branch. 

Needless to say this gift was a great boon to the University. 
An examination of the detailed income and expenditures 
statement above indicates that 66 per cent of the running 
costs of the University came from the Federal government. 
At that time the state of Georgia gave nothing to the Uni- 
versity for general expenses. All the legislature could be 
induced to do was to vote money at long intervals for new 
buildings. 

CoMING OF INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS 

The Boggs administration saw the birth of intercollegiate 

®Manual of the University of Georgia, 1890, pp. 87-90. 


10Trustees M., June 12, 1890. 
11Reports, 1890, p. 69. 
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athletics in the University. The first football game was 
against Auburn in Atlanta on Washington’s birthday, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1892. Auburn won. 

The Board of Trustees of the University during the Boggs 
administration wrangled long and bitterly about intercol- 
legiate athletics. The first mention of the matter occurred 
at the annual commencement of 1892,’7 when Dr. W. H. 
Felton, a determined opponent of all intercollegiate games, 
also of dancing and all varieties of frivolity, offered a resolu- 
tion looking to the discouragement of baseball. The resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on Laws and Discipline, 
which on June 15 took it up for consideration. A substitute 
was offered, reading: “In the opinion of the Board the in- 
dulgence of students of the University in interstate and inter- 
collegiate football or baseball contests during the college 
term may be harmful in its influence, and further that stu- 
dents shall not be permitted to leave the University to give 
Glee Club or other exhibitions during the term.” This sub- 
stitute was approved by a vote of nine to four. Among 
the four in opposition was A. L. Hull. In the following No- 
vember meeting of the Board, Hull introduced a motion that 
the action of the Board on June 15 was not intended to be 
mandatory, and that the decision about intercollegiate ath- 
letics should be left to the faculty. This motion was unani- 
mously adopted. Chancellor Boggs was strongly in favor of 
sports. As late as 1897 Dr. Felton renewed the fight, offering 
another resolution outlawing athletic contests. The motion 
was lost. 

A brief history of intercollegiate athletics in the University 
will be found in the last chapter of this book. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE GEORGIA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


In 1891 the State Normal School was established at Athens, 
thus adding another member to the large group of branch 
colleges. The Trustees by resolution adopted in 1891** had 
given to the General Assembly for the purpose of establishing 


12Trustees M., June 11, 1892. 
13Trustees M., June 15, 1891. 
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a teachers college the buildings known as Rock College. The 
General Assembly accepted the offer the same year and 
created the institution under the name of State Normal 
School. In 1927 the name was changed to Georgia State 
Teachers College. This was the first Georgia institution for 
the express purpose of training teachers. 


RESIGNATION OF CHANCELLOR Boccs 


At the annual meeting of the Board in 1898, Chancellor 
Boggs submitted his resignation to take effect one year from 
date. In his letter he said that since the beginning of his 
tenure he had intended ultimately to return to his ministerial 
vocation and felt that he should do so before advancing age 
would incapacitate him for active work in the ministry. 

The Board accepted the resignation. And thus was 
brought to the close an administration which, while one of 
importance in many ways, may be regarded as the end of 
an era. The vast development of the University since Boggs’s 
time coincided almost exactly with the close of the first 
hundred years of the history of the institution. 


CHAPTER IX 


The Great Faculty of the Boggs 


Administration 


By FAR the most notable achievement of the Boggs admin- 
istration was the assembling of a first-rate faculty and it 
is deemed worthwhile at this point to digress from the 
chronological story to devote a chapter to sketches of these 
outstanding men. 

Some: of the great teachers of those days were already on 
the campus when the Boggs administration began in 1888-89. 
The best known of these were L. H. Charbonnier, Williams 
Rutherford, Cyprian P. Willcox, Henry C. White, Charles 
Morris, David C. Barrow, and Charles M. Strahan. 


L. H. CHARBONNIER 


Colonel Charbonnier, a Frenchman and graduate of the 
French military school of St. Cyr, first came to the Uni- 
versity in 1861 as an instructor in the newly-founded Univer- 
sity High School or Rock College. Six years later, in 1867, 
he was elected Professor of Engineering in the University 
and taught that subject and mathematics until his resignation 
in 1898. His tenure lasted thirty-seven years. In the brief 
period between the death of Chancellor Mell and the election 
of Chancellor Boggs, Colonel Charbonnier, as Vice-Chancel- 
lor, performed the duties of the headship in a very satisfac- 
tory manner, but declined to permit the use of his name as a 
candidate for the chancellorship. 


WILLIAMS RUTHERFORD 


Professor Rutherford was the son of Williams Rutherford, 
a graduate of the first class that received degrees from the 
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University, in 1804. The family lived near Milledgeville, 
and the son was born there in 1818. He was graduated from 
the University in 1838 and was a classmate of the famous 
John LeConte, himself a professor in the University and 
later the founder of the University of California. Williams 
Rutherford was appointed Professor of Mathematics in the 
University in 1856 and held the position until his resignation 
in 1889, a period of thirty-three years. The testimony of his 
colleagues and many former students indicates that he was 
an exceptionally able teacher. He published nothing in his 
field. He was a devoted member of the Baptist Church. 


CyYPpRIAN P. WILLCOx 


Professor Willcox was a native Georgian, born at Sparta 
in 1822. After a time at William and Mary in Virginia, he 
entered Yale and was graduated there. Having ample means 
he then traveled extensively in Europe. He had specialized 
in modern languages and upon his return to the United States 
became professor of these subjects at the University of Geor- 
gia in 1872, a post which he filled until his death in 1897. 
He was universally beloved personally and respected as an 
able teacher. One of his six sons was Cornelis DeWitt Will- 
cox, for many years Professor of French at the West Point 
Military Academy. After Willcox’s death his sons established 
in his memory the Willcox Prizes in French and German, 
which have ever since been regarded as among the most 
highly valued prizes to be earned. Professor Willcox was 
an Episcopalian. 


Henry CLay WHITE 


Very few of our professors rank with Dr. White in the 
extent and variety of his contributions to the making of the 
University of Georgia. No other has been so widely recog- 
nized since the days of the LeContes. A Marylander by birth 
(1848), he was graduated at the University of Virginia in 
1870 and two years later came to the University of Georgia 
as head of the Department of Chemistry. This position he 
held, among others, for fifty-five years. In the eighty 
years we have had a department of chemistry only two men 
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have held the headship. The present head, Alfred W. Scott, 
succeeded White in 1927. 

White’s activities covered a vast area in addition to teach- 
ing chemistry and managing a department. For ten years 
he was State Chemist, 1880 to 1890, and made quite a repu- 
tation in analyzing fertilizers. He was one of the organizers 
of the National Association of Official Chemists and served 
(1881 and 1882) as its president. 

The advent of White and the establishment of the State 
College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts coincided. In 
1890 he became President of this College, which was in effect 
that part of the University that supported the work in science. 
It was largely through the determined efforts of White that 
the strong movement to take the A. & M. College from Athens 
was defeated. He became a leader in the National Associa- 
tion of Land Grant Colleges, and served as its president for 
one year and as a member of its executive committee for six 
years. 

In recognition of his great services to the cause of educa- 
tion, the University of Virginia conferred upon him the Ph.D. 
degree in 1875; Georgia followed suit in 1877; the University 
of the South gave him a D. C. L. in 1904; the University of 
Illinois an LL. D. in 1905; Columbia awarded the same de- 
gree in 1908; and the University of Michigan an Sc. D. in 
1907. No other man connected with the University of Geor- 
gia has ever been so honored. He came within one vote of 
election to the chancellorship in 1888. On the completion of 
his fiftieth year Chancellor Barrow invited White to deliver 
the baccalaureate address at Commencement. It was in every 
way a remarkable defense of the classical type of education.” 

White was a prolific writer of reports and papers for legis- 
lative use, as well as of scientific articles. In 1926 he took 
time out to prepare a notable biography of Abraham Bald- 
win, founder of the University. For many years White was . 
active in the World Peace Movement. He died in 1927. He 
was a leading member of the Emmanuel Episcopal Church. 


1The address was analyzed in an article in the first issue of The Georgia Review, 
Spring, 1947, by R. P. Brooks. 
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In 1872 White married Ella Frances Roberts, who died in 
1913. ‘The White home was always the principal social center 
of Athens. 


CHARLES Morris 


Born in Hanover County, Virginia, in 1826, Charles Mor- 
ris was graduated from the University of Virginia in 1845. 
He elected to become a lawyer and was admitted to the bar 
in 1854. Five years later he became Professor of Law at 
William and Mary College and was there when he entered 
the service of the Confederacy, from which activity he 
emerged as a major. 

At this point Morris abandoned the Law and set up a pri- 
vate school in Virginia. In 1872 he was called to the Chair 
of English in the University of Georgia. Here he remained 
for four years when he resigned to take a post as Professor 
of Greek at Randolph-Macon College, Virginia. Six years 
later he was again called to the University of Georgia, and 
remained here from 1882 until his death in 1893. 

Professor Morris was an able teacher of English. He paid 
no great attention to literature as such, preferring to drill 
the students in the correct use of the language. The result 
was that many of the men who later achieved eminence in 
literary and journalistic activities received their fundamental 
training under this exacting teacher. Everyone who knew 
Morris had the highest estimate of his knowledge and char- 
acter. The great Basil L. Gildersleeve said of him: “I should 
esteem it a privilege to be intimately associated with a man 
of such vigorous intellect and extensive reading and elevated 
character.” 

Morris and his wife, Mary Minor Morris (a cousin and 
daughter of a former Governor of Virginia and a United 
States Senator) reared four sons and two daughters. Two 
of the sons, Sylvanus and John, became famous teachers in 
the University. Major Morris was for many years a vestry- 
man and warden of Emmanuel Episcopal Church. 


Davi C. BARRow 


Professor Barrow, a native Georgian and a graduate of the 
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class of 1874, first entered the faculty in 1879 as Adjunct 
Professor of Mathematics. A sketch of his career will be 
found in the chapter given to his chancellorship. 


CHARLES MorTON STRAHAN 


A native of Virginia, born in Goochland County in 1864, 
Strahan was a nephew of Mrs. Edward R. Hodgson of Athens. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hodgson practically adopted him as a son 
when he was fourteen. He entered the University of Georgia 
and was graduated in 1883 as a civil and mining engineer. 
Soon after receiving his degree he began teaching in the 
University. 

Strahan was remarkably versatile. During his record- 
breaking tenure of sixty-two years, while he was primarily a 
teacher of civil engineering and mathematics, he served also 
in the departments of English, ancient languages, modern 
languages, history, and chemistry. He succeeded David C. 
Barrow as head of the Civil Engineering Department in 1890, 
when the latter became head of the Department of Mathe- 
matics. He served as head of the Department of Civil Engi- 
neering for forty-three years, until 1934, when civil engineer- 
ing was transferred to the Georgia Institute of Technology. 
He then became emeritus professor of mathematics and civil 
engineering until his retirement in 1945. 

Greatly interested in good roads, Professor Strahan was 
responsible for the beginning of the road improvement pro- 
gram in Georgia. In 1918 on the request of the Governor he 
drafted a bill for highway improvement. The General Assem- 
bly enacted his bill into law, and Strahan became the first 
chairman of the State Highway Department. This office he 
held for one year on leave from the University. 

Throughout his long life Strahan was regarded as an excel- 
lent teacher. In addition, he was a great asset to Clarke 
County, serving for years as a member of the Board of County 
Commissioners. In the Episcopal Church he was a vestryman | 
and warden, as well as one of the principal members of the 
choir. He was blessed with a fine tenor voice. 

In 1894 Strahan married Margaret Basinger. Their daugh- 
ter, Mary, was for a number of years a teacher in the Ro- 
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mance Languages Department of the University. Professor 
Strahan died on December 26, 1947. 


The subjects of the above sketches were all members of 
the faculty when Boggs’s administration began in 1889. Many 
other notable men were appointed during his ten years, 
among them J. P. Campbell, Charles M. Snelling, W. H. 
Bocock, W. D. Hooper, J. H. T. McPherson, Charles H. 
Herty, John Morris, and Joseph Lustrat. All these were in 
the College of Arts and Sciences. In addition, eminent men 
were brought to the Law School, including Sylvanus Morris, 
Andrew J. Cobb, Howell Cobb, John D. Mell, and George 
D. Thomas. The present writer was intimate with most of 
them, as student and later colleague, especially the two Mor- 
rises, McPherson, Snelling, Campbell, and Lustrat. 

It may have been noticed by the reader that of the seven 
men whose careers have been mentioned three were native 
Georgians, Rutherford, Willcox, and Barrow; one, Charbon- 
nier, was a Frenchman; two were Virginians, Morris and 
Strahan, and one, White, was a Marylander. Of the eight 
leading men added during the Boggs administration one was 
a Frenchman, one a Georgian, while all the others were either 
Marylanders or Virginians. Men from those two states were, 
therefore, numerically the most important element in the 
faculty. They amounted to a sort of Virginia-Maryland 
dynasty. They contributed tone, an atmosphere of culture, 
social elegance, and ripe scholarship to the University. 


CHARLES M. SNELLING 


The first of this group to be appointed was Charles Mercer 
Snelling, whose name first appears in the catalogue of 1889 
as Instructor in Mathematics. Since he became chancellor 
upon the retirement of Chancellor Barrow, a sketch of his 
career is deferred. 


WiLuis Henry Bocock 


None of his contemporaries made so profound and lasting 
an impression on students and faculty as did Professor Bocock, 
who for fifty-five years filled the chair of Milledge Professor 
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of Ancient Languages. On his death in October, 1947, the 
President appointed a committee consisting of Bocock’s suc- 
cessor, Robert L. McWhorter, and the present writer, to — 
prepare a memorial. In due course this memorial was pre- 
sented to the faculty and spread upon the minutes. It was 
printed in the Georgia Alumni Record of April, 1948, and 
read in part: 


Willis Henry Bocock, son of the Reverend John H. Bocock, was 
born on January 4, 1865, in Halifax Court House, Virginia. His father 
was pastor of the Presbyterian church there, but on his retirement 
in 1871 removed to Lexington. There the subject of this memorial 
received a part of his elementary education. When eleven years old, 
however, he was sent to Boonville, Missouri, where he attended a 
military preparatory school operated by his uncle. Young Willis re- 
mained in Boonville most of the time until 1881, when he was ready 
for college. 

In his sixteenth year he entered Hampden-Sydney, a small and ex- 
cellent classical college, and was graduated three years later with two 
degrees, the Bachelor of Arts and the Bachelor of Letters. The follow- 
ing year he spent at the University of Virginia and there, according 
to his official autobiographical sketch, was “graduated in Latin and 
Greek.” This work at Virginia was the equivalent of the Master’s 
degree. His formal training was completed several years after he began 
teaching, when in 1892-1893 he attended the University of Berlin. 
While in Europe he visited Greece and other countries. 

Meanwhile, in 1885, Mr. Bocock had begun his teaching career as 
an instructor in Latin and Greek at the McGuire School in Richmond. 
After one year there he was appointed Professor of Greek at his alma 
mater, Hampden-Sydney. Three years later he accepted a call to the 
University of Georgia and was in continuous service in this institution 
until his retirement January 1, 1945, a period of fifty-six years. He died 
on October 31, 1947. 

During this half century and more Mr. Bocock received four hon- 
orary degrees: the Master of Arts from Davidson College in 1889; the 
Doctor of Laws from the University of Georgia, 1910, and from Hamp- 
den-Sydney, in 1915; and the Doctor of Letters from Hampden-Sydney 
in 1925. 

With the decline of student interest in Greek in his middle years, 
Mr. Bocock, while never allowing himself to be deflected in any im- 
portant way from his devotion to classical studies, found time for other 
phases of university life. In 1910 he organized the Graduate School 
and was its dean for eighteen years. For a brief period, 1932-34, he 
was Dean of the University. After the First World War, the course 
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of which he had followed with absorbing interest and concern, he 
organized, in 1932, a course in International Relations and for fifteen 
years led groups of selected students in the study of original documents 
and contemporary newspaper and periodical literature of the war 
years. As a by-product he made a noteworthy collection of material, 
later classified and arranged in fourteen volumes. This collection, aug- 
mented by twenty-four additional volumes covering the Second World 
War, has been deposited in the University Library. 

Mr. Bocock, wise and understanding, with uncommon ability to make 
a logical analysis of a complex problem and to express his views with 
clarity, force, and ease, always commanded the attention and respect 
of college officials and colleagues; for years he exercised great infl&tence 
in the deliberations and decisions of the faculty. More important is 
the fact that he was an exacting humanistic scholar and teacher. 

Mr. Bocock was an altogether charming companion. Few men were 
so perennially delightful. The depth and variety of his knowledge of 
literature, ancient and modern, and of world history and contemporary 
affairs was impressive; and he invariably expressed his views in perfect 
English. No one was ever bored in his presence. His talk was not only 
informed but was so interlarded with wit and humor as to make him a 
man in a thousand in that best of all indoor sports, good conversation. 
He was devoid of sham and pretense and intellectual snobbishness; on 
the contrary he was modest, self-effacing, and generous toward oppos- 
ing views. His fireside, therefore, became a Mecca for men and women 
who enjoyed animated talk about literature, government, politics, and 
philosophy. 

On July 25, 1889, a month or two before his arrival in Athens, Mr. 
Bocock had married Miss Bessie Perry Friend of Petersburg, Virginia. 
It was in every way a union of likeminded persons of the highest type. 
Mrs. Bocock was with her husband when he passed away in Richmond, 
whither he had gone for an operation. She died in Athens in November 
1954. Two children were born to the couple, John H. Bocock, an 
attorney in Richmond, and Miss Natalie, a teacher in the Athens High 
School. 


WILLIAM Davis HooPer 


For more than a half century Professor Hooper was one 
of the most versatile members of the faculty. During the 
writer’s undergraduate days it was the custom for the Chan- 
cellor to open the year’s activities with an address by some 
member of the faculty. On one such occasion Hooper had 
just returned from a year abroad and Chancellor Hill intro- 
duced him to the student body as “a man who could do a 
great many things and do them all well.” 
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Hooper was a leading member of the group of Virginians 
who contributed so much to the University. Born in 1868 
in Liberty (now Bedford) County, he was the son of a promi- © 
nent Presbyterian minister, the Reverend Thomas W. Hooper. 
After several years as pastor of the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church at Lynchburg, Pastor Hooper removed to Alabama, 
where he became minister of the First Presbyterian Church 
at Selma. The son received his elementary and secondary 
education in Alabama, and in 1886 he entered Hampden- 
Sydney College in Virginia. He was graduated in 1889, 
delivering the salutatory address in Greek. His first teaching 
was in Georgia, at the Southwest Georgia A. & M. College 
at Cuthbert. He remained there only one year when he was 
elected in 1890 Instructor in Latin and Greek in the Uni- 
versity. By 1896 Latin had been separated from Greek, and 
he became head of the Latin Department, a post which he 
held until 1945. 

In addition to his excellent routine work as a teacher of 
Latin, Hooper engaged in a great variety of other work for 
the University. He served as President of the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, President of the 
Georgia Classical Association, President of the Southern Sec- 
tion of the Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South. He was one of the organizers of the Association of 
Georgia Colleges and served as its secretary and treasurer 
from its first meeting. 

Hooper was, therefore, in the forefront of the movement 
to organize the higher educational interests. He was also a 
most useful man in the internal working of the University 
of Georgia. For forty-eight years, for example, he was secre- 
tary of the faculty and kept detailed records of its activities, 
a job which was simplified for him by his expert knowledge 
of shorthand and typewriting. In the Chancellor’s office 
or that of the registrar he was always ready to shoulder more 
than his part of the clerical burden. 

In the course of his half century of strenuous activities of 
one sort and another, Hooper found time for substantial 
scholarly writing, including his translation of Cato’s and 
Varro’s works in agriculture for the Loeb Classical Library, 
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and a number of articles in the Classical Journal. He was 
always an active member of the American Philological 
Association. 

The son of a Presbyterian divine, Hooper grew up in that 
faith and was a tower of strength to the local Presbyterian 
Church. He was an elder for forty years, Chairman of the 
Synod’s Committee on Education, and for thirty-three years 
taught a Sunday School class. He was one of four laymen 
who were chosen Moderators of the Synod of Georgia in a 
hundred years. 

In 1894 Hooper, then twenty-six years of age, married 
Florence Herty, sister of his colleague, Charles H. Herty. 
Their three children have all made their mark. Professor 
Hooper was an ardent golfer and after giving up the game 
with advancing years walked every day to and from his 
office, fully two miles each way. His health was always 
excellent. On January 1, 1945, he was retired, being then 
seventy-seven years of age, and died the following month. 


CHARLES HoLMEsS HERTY 


Charles Herty was born in Milledgeville on December 4, 
1867, the son of Bernard and Louise Holmes Herty. After 
passing through the branch of the University at Milledge- 
ville, he entered the University and received his B.Ph. degree 
in 1886. Four years later he had earned a Ph.D. in Chemistry 
at The Johns Hopkins University. His academic career began 
in 1890 when he became assistant chemist at the Georgia 
Experiment Station. He remained there only one year, how- 
ever, and then was appointed Instructor in Chemistry under 
Dr. White at the University. Three years later he was an 
adjunct professor and did not advance beyond that rank 
during his years in his alma mater. 

After eleven years at the University Herty resigned and 
accepted a position in the Bureau of Forestry in the United 
States Department of Agriculture. In 1905 he went to the 
University of North Carolina as Professor of Chemistry and 
remained there for eleven years. 

Since Herty was actively at work over the long period of 
forty-eight years, it is interesting to note that only twenty- 
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two of these years were spent in college work. The major 
portion of his work was in professional service outside college 
walls. In the scientific world his fame grew with every pass- . 
ing year. On leaving the University of North Carolina in 
1916, he became editor of the Journal of Industrial Engineer- 
ing and held the position for four years. From 1921 to 1926 
he was President of the Synthetic Organic Chemistry Manu- 
facturing Association; was adviser to the Chemical Founda- 
tion, 1926-28; Industrial Consultant of New York City, 1928; 
Director of the Division of Pulp and Paper Research, Georgia 
State Department of Forestry, and Director of the Pulp and 
Paper Laboratory of the Industrial Commission at Savannah. 

Herty’s scientific eminence rests upon two important dis- 
coveries or inventions. The first was the invention of the “cut 
and gutter” system in connection with the turpentine indus- 
try. The common technique of extracting the resin from the 
pine tree was very wasteful. Long strips of bark were peeled 
off, and large portions of the tree were removed so as to 
secure a free flow of the resin. The result was to kill the 
tree. Dr. Herty’s invention was a simple one—a small porce- 
lain cup with a tin trough above it held in position by a wire 
wrapped around the tree. A slash of the tree no larger than 
a man’s hand then sufficed; little damage was done the tree; 
the period of its yield was greatly lengthened; and when the 
flow of resin ceased, the tree could be sold as lumber. This 
invention came into universal use and saved turpentine pro- 
ducers many millions. 

The other contribution to the nation’s business was the 
demonstration that the ordinary slash pine made excellent 
paper. The result of Herty’s scientific work along this line 
was the erection of numerous great plants in the South for 
the manufacture of paper. Several of the greatest of these 
are in Georgia. Farmers everywhere are finding a ready 
market for small trees; the corporations operating the plants 
have introduced conservation practices to protect the pine 
forests, and millions of dollars in payrolls have been distrib- 
uted in this area. 

Few other graduates and members of the faculty of the 
University of Georgia have received such widely recognized 
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acclaim as did Herty. In 1917 the University of Pittsburgh 
conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Chemistry; the 
following year Colgate gave him an Sc.D. degree; a similar 
degree was awarded him by the University of Florida (1937), 
while the University of Georgia in 1928 and the University 
of North Carolina in 1933 conferred upon him the degree of 
LL.D. To perpetuate his name and fame, the Georgia Sec- 
tion of the American Chemical Society established the Herty 
Awards, given annually for meritorious scientific achievement. 

Herty is well remembered by the older members of the 
faculty as more largely responsible than anyone else for 
organizing intercollegiate athletics in the University. In a 
haphazard fashion the students had participated in intercol- 
legiate athletics, but Herty brought order out of the chaos. 
As the first athletic director he introduced football in 1892, 
and for a time coached the team. The old athletic field near 
Old College, the scene of so many intercollegiate contests 
before the stadium was built, was named Herty Field in his 
honor. 

While a young instructor in the University, Herty married, 
in 1895, Sophie Schaller. Mrs. Herty died in 1929 and Dr. 
Herty in 1938. Three children survived him, two sons and 
a daughter. 


JoHn Hanson THomas McPHERSON 


Dr. McPherson came to the University in 1890, the first 
year of the Boggs administration, as Professor of History. 
He retired from active service in 1945, and is, therefore, one 
of the remarkable group of men who served the University 
for more than a half century. At the time of his death, his 
successor, E. M. Coulter, prepared the following memorial 
sketch. We cannot do better than incorporate it here. 


The old generation of professors in the University has almost dis- 
appeared. The latest to pass into the great beyond, Dr. John Hanson 
Thomas McPherson, was a sterling representative of the great teacher 
in the small university, where there was close association and acquaint- 
anceship between teacher and student. The modern large university 
is poorer for having lost this relationship. It is not given to most people 
to live the long, useful, and satisfactory life which came to Dr. Mc- 
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Pherson. A great teacher and scholar, he instructed successive genera- 
tions of college students who went out into every walk of life to profit 
from the inspiration he gave them—Governors, Congressmen, Senators, - 
lawyers, doctors, businessmen, preachers, teachers. 

Dr. McPherson was born in Baltimore on October 30, 1865, of dis- 
tinguished ancestry, coming from old Scotland, a fact that he liked to 
remember. It was only natural that he should be educated at the 
Johns Hopkins University, where he specialized in history under such 
great teachers as Herbert Baxter Adams, and where he had as student 
associates such men as Woodrow Wilson. He received there the A.B. 
degree in 1886. Continuing his studies in the graduate school, he re- 
ceived the degree of Ph.D. in 1890. That year he joined the History 
Department of the University of Michigan, where he remained only a 
year, before coming to the University of Georgia. 

At Georgia he made his great contribution to the world of scholar- 
ship. He organized the History Department and built it into one of 
the strongest departments in the University, continuing as its head and 
its inspiration until his retirement in 1945. When he first came to the 
University he grouped into his History Department several other sub- 
jects which later became separate departments, but which, like History, 
were not being taught at all. Such were Economics, Political Science, 
and Roman Law. He was lecturer in Roman Law from 1895 to 1914. 

He was careful and precise in his scholarship as well as broad in his 
scholarly interests. He had a remarkable memory for details. His 
greatest contribution in the world of scholarship was teaching students 
in his classes, but, also, he was the author of books on history and of 
various historical articles for journals and collaborative works. He wrote 
a history of Liberia and a History and Ciil Government of Georgia. 

His interests and influences went far beyond the campus. He was 
called upon by the state government to aid in devising a program of 
taxation, and in this capacity he was a member of a special tax com- 
mission in 1918-1919, 1923, and in 1928-29. From 1910 to 1913 he 
was president of the Georgia Library Association. Also he was for 
many years a member of the American Historical Association and other 
historical societies. For almost a half century he was Elector of the 
Hall of Fame; and 1911-12 he spent a year abroad as the first person 
ever to have been appointed to the Kahn Foundation Fellowship for 
foreign travel. 

Probably none of Dr. McPherson’s accomplishments lay nearer his 
heart than his work in bringing to the University of Georgia the first 
chapter of Phi Beta Kappa to be organized in the state, and in pro- © 
moting it on the campus, in the state, and elsewhere. He was the first 
president of the Georgia chapter and continued so for many years. 

It may well be said that Dr. McPherson was “‘a gentleman of the old 
school.” He was courtly in manner and considerate. No better com- 
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panion on a journey could ever be found than was Dr. McPherson, 
as this writer can testify. He never lost his youthful outlook on life. 
In his home he was the perfect host. He had a vitality and zest for 
life which carried him through eighty-eight years, and to the last he 
maintained his mental faculties. 

Dr. McPherson was a member of Emmanuel Protestant Episcopal 
Church. He loved his church and served it faithfully as vestryman, 
treasurer, junior and senior warden, and finally as warden emeritus. 
Dr. McPherson had a splendid home life. In 1909 he married Margaret 
Virginia Bonney, who survives him, and to this union were born two 
sons, John Hanson Thomas, a prominent Doctor of Medicine in Athens 
and Robert Grier, who is following in the footsteps of his father as a 
member of the History Department of the University of Georgia. 


JouHn Morris 


Professor John Morris, Law 1885, died in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, on September 3, 1955. He was the last surviving mem- 
ber of the notable group of Virginians and Marylanders who 
brought distinction to the faculty of the University of Georgia 
in the last decade of the nineteenth century and the first three 
decades of this century. He became a member of the faculty 
in 1893 and served continuously as Professor of Germanic 
Languages until his retirement in 1945. After retiring he 
returned to his ancestral home at Taylor’s Creek, Virginia, 
the home which had been built by his ancestors in 1732. 

John Morris was born in Goochland County, Virginia, on 
June 23, 1863. He was one of four sons and two daughters 
of his parents, Charles Morris and Mary Minor Morris. The 
eldest, Sylvanus, was for many years Professor of Law in the 
University and Dean from 1890 to 1927; the second son, 
James, was an Episcopalian minister; John was the third, and 
the fourth, Charles Edward, was a highly successful business- 
man in New York. Their father, Charles, after being gradu- 
ated from the University of Virginia in 1845, taught for a 
few years at William and Mary College, fought through the 
War Between the States as a major and then accepted a call 
as Professor of English at the University of Georgia. He 
resigned in 1876 to accept a similar position at Randolph- 
Macon College, and there John received both his A.B. and 
A.M. degrees. In 1882 Charles Morris returned to the Uni- 
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versity of Georgia and taught here the rest of his life. Hav- 
ing taken a law degree at the University in 1885, John Morris 
practiced law for a short while in Birmingham, Alabama, 
decided to become a teacher, spent a year or two at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin and ether German universities, and joined 
the faculty of the University in 1893. 

In 1904 John married Gretchen Gallagher of Dansville, 
New York. Mrs. Morris preceded him in death. To the 
couple five children were born, three sons and two daughters. 
The eldest, Margarethe, is a distinguished musician. At the 
age of seventeen she was graduated with the highest honors 
in both piano and violin from the American Conservatory of 
Music in Chicago. John D. Morris, the second son, is now 
Washington correspondent of the New York Times. 

All who knew John Morris agree that in mental caliber 
he was a Star of the first magnitude. His thinking was always 
on a high plane; he invariably penetrated to the core of any 
subject under discussion, and was contemptuous of super- 
ficial reasoning. He earned the respect, if not the affection, 
of great numbers of students who took his courses. He was 
a hard task master. Those who survived the rigorous dis- 
cipline to which he subjected them usually finished his courses 
with a good working knowledge of German. As a scholar 
he was primarily interested in the philological aspects of the 
English and Germanic languages. For many years he worked 
on a great German-English dictionary. This was completed 
before his death, but has not as yet been published. 

Professor Morris’ contemporaries remember him as a strong 
man physically, interested in outdoor sports. In his youth he 
was an excellent baseball player; in his middle years he was 
a sound golfer, and was good with a shotgun. His favorite 
indoor sports were contract bridge and conversation. As is 
somewhat unusual with men of advanced years, his mind to 
the end was receptive of new ideas. He was likely to be the 
center of any group engaged in general talk about world 
affairs, literature and philosophy. 


JoHN PENDLETON CAMPBELL 


Campbell was born in 1863 at Cumberland, Maryland. 
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When he was eighteen he entered The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, where he was awarded an A.B. degree in 1885, and 
was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. He earned a Ph.D. degree 
in biology in 1888. The same year he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Biology at the University, and organized the new 
department. During the summers of his first three years 
at the University, he did special work in Europe, Jamaica, 
and at Wood’s Hole, Massachusetts. 

In 1892 Campbell married Martha Forrest Hunter of Win- 
chester, Virginia. She was the daughter of Major Robert W. 
Hunter, who was a member of General John B. Gordon’s 
staff. Two daughters were born to the Campbells. 

Aside from his field of biology, in which he was a master 
teacher, Campbell was a highly competent musician, and for 
a number of years was organist in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Athens. 

He died in December, 1918, in Baltimore, after thirty years 
of notable service to the University, and was buried in Win- 
chester, Virginia. 


JosEPH LUSTRAT 


Joseph Lustrat was the only foreign born member of the 
group of notable men brought to the University by Chan- 
cellor Boggs. He was born in Vichy, France, in 1858. He 
was graduated from the University of France and also had 
a law degree from the Sorbonne. Lustrat came to the United 
States in 1893 and was elected Professor of French at Shorter 
College, Rome, Georgia. On the death of Professor Cyprian 
Willcox, in 1897, Lustrat was elected Instructor in the De- 
partment of Romance Languages, became a full professor 
and head of the department the next year, and served until 
his death in 1927, a period of thirty years. 

After World War I Lustrat was decorated by the French 
government in grateful recognition of his work in translating 
secret governmental documents during the War. 

In 1880 he married Eleanore de Cadillac Moure, by whom 
he had three daughters, one of whom, Marie, became the wife 
of Dr. T. H. McHatton, for many years head of the Depart- 
ment of Horticulture in the University. 
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Generally regarded as one of the great teachers of his 
time, Lustrat was universally beloved by all who came into 
contact with him. 


SyYLVANUS MorRIS 


Sylvanus Morris was the eldest son of Charles Morris, and 
the older brother of John Morris. He was born in Aspenwall, 
Goochland County, Virginia, on October 8, 1855, grew up 
in Athens, and was graduated from the University with an 
A.M. degree in 1874 and a law degree in 1877. 

Morris began the practice of law in Athens in partnership 
with Emory Speer, later a United States District Court 
Judge. In 1895 he was elected to a professorship in the Law 
Department of the University. For some years the Law 
Department was the only professional school in the Uni- 
versity. It was organized in 1859 and incorporated the same 
year, under the name of Lumpkin Law School, in honor of 
Joseph Henry Lumpkin, the first Chief Justice of Georgia 
and one of the incorporators of the school. He with William 
Henry Hull and Thomas R. R. Cobb were the first faculty 
of the school. Suspended during the War Between the States, 
the school was reactivated in 1867 under the name of Law 
Department of the University. Other eminent lawyers who 
were members of the faculty in the early years were Benjamin 
H. Hill, afterwards U. S. Senator; William L. Mitchell; Pope 
Barrow, later U. S. Senator; George D. Thomas; Andrew J. 
Cobb, later a member of the Georgia Supreme Court; his 
brother Judge Howell Cobb; and Thomas F. Green. 

Sylvanus Morris was made Dean of the Law Department 
in 1900 and served until his death in 1929. In 1891 he mar- 
ried Anne L. Lewis. Two daughters were born to the couple, 
Mary Douglas and Anne Lewis. The former is the wife of 
Dr. Julian H. Miller, Regents’ Professor of Plant Pathology 
and Plant Breeding in the University. 

Morris had a caustic wit and was famous as a raconteur. | 
Like his younger brother, John, he was always good com- 
pany. He was a devoted Episcopalian. He wrote, among 
other things, a highly readable book called Strolls About 
Athens in the Early Seventies, a History of the Law Depart- 


—— 
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ment, printed in the first issue of the Georgia Law Review, 
1927; and was the principal contributor to a History of Athens 
and Clarke County, published in 1923 by Hugh Rowe, editor 
of the Athens Banner. 


UriaH _H. DAVENPORT 


Another man added to the faculty in the Boggs administra- 
tion who had a long and useful career is Uriah H. Davenport. 
He was born in Americus, Georgia, in 1878. He received 
his B.Sc. degree from the University in 1898 and began 
teaching in the fall of the same year, as Instructor in Physics 
and Electrical Engineering. In 1908 he became head of 
the Department of Electrical Engineering and was transferred 
to the Department of Agricultural Engineering in 1939. Ten 
years later he retired, July 1, 1948, having completed fifty 
years of service. He is now living in Athens. 


One is impressed by the astonishing length of service of 
most of the men whose careers have been briefly sketched. 
In those days the University had no retirement system that 
required the professors to give up their posts at a certain age. 
It has been jocularly said that the University had the best 
possible retirement plan under which the teachers continued 
to function until they died of old age, drawing full salaries 
all the time. Seven of these older men served fifty years or 
more—White 55, Strahan 62, Bocock 56, Hooper 55, Mc- 
Pherson 54, John Morris 51, Davenport 50. The life of a 
college professor was a leisurely one, largely free of the pres- 
sures of present times, such as administrative duties, service 
on numerous committees, and summer work. They enjoyed 
an elevated social life and took part in many outdoor activi- 
ties, such as golf, fishing, and hunting. These notable men 
were masters of their subjects, but did little writing for pub- 
lication. Calls to university professors and promotion within 
a faculty did not depend as nowadays upon the volume and 
importance of publications. Thorough scholarship, ability 
to teach, love of teaching, good breeding and manners, while 
of course not necessarily divorced from scientific written 
output, were the deciding factors in choosing teachers. The 
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low salaries which have always characterized the teaching 
profession were compensated for by the genteel and unhurried 


life of the scholar. 


* 


CHAPTER X 


The Administration of Chancellor 
Walter B. Hill, 1899-1905 


SLicHTLY more than a year passed after the resignation of 
Chancellor Boggs before his successor was named. Again 
a sharp difference of opinion arose among the members of the 
Board of Trustees between those who desired to continue 
the traditional custom of selecting a minister of the gospel 
and those who wanted to break with the past and choose a 
man of a very different type. The views of the latter group 
prevailed, and on July 13, 1899, Walter B. Hill, a graduate 
of the class of 1870, was elected. 

In the light of the subsequent history of the University 
the election of Hill was an event of signal importance. His 
coming marked the beginning of a new era in expanding the 
usefulness of the University in many directions. The lament- 
ably short time vouchsafed him as Chancellor prevented his 
completing the task he had laid out for himself, but his suc- 
cessors, notably Chancellor Barrow, did so.* 

The leader of the movement to make Hill the Chancellor 
was N. E. Harris, also a member of the class of 1870. This 
class numbered among its forty graduates some eminent men, 
including Harris, Washington Dessau, and Hill. These were 
the first, second, and third honor graduates in that order. Hill 


1The present writer entered the University as a member of the junior class in the 

fall of 1901. He was a trained office man and became Chancellor Hill’s sec- 
retary within a few months of his arrival. This position he held until his gradua- 
tion. A large part of what has been written in this chapter is based, therefore, 
on close personal contact with Chancellor Hill and with the problems of his 
administration. The writer served, furthermore, under all of Chancellor Hill’s 
successors in office, including President Aderhold. 
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and Harris were long-time law partners in Macon, and after 
the election of Hill to the Chancellorship, Dessau went into - 
the firm. In addition, the class gave the state and nation 
three college presidents, not including Hill, two congressmen, 
several members of the state Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, and two judges. Harris was later Governor of Georgia. 

Because of his long and intimate association with Hill, 
Harris came to know his sterling qualities, and since he was at 
the time a member of the Board of Trustees he was in a good 
position to advocate his friend for the Chancellorship. He 
was ably assisted by United States Senator A. O. Bacon, also 
from Macon and a member of the Board. These two proposed 
Hill’s name and after his election supported his policies 
throughout his administration. 

Walter B. Hill was born in the small Georgia town of Tal- 
botton on September 5, 1851. His father, a well known lawyer 
and jurist, was a native of Massachusetts. He was born in that 
state in 1804, came to Talbotton in 1822, and after a few years 
there moved to Macon. Judge Hill was twice married. His 
second wife was Mary Clay Birch, by whom he had two sons, 
Walter and Herbert. In the spring of 1868, Walter, then six- 
teen years of age, entered the University and took his A. B. 
degree in 1870. He remained in Athens another year, earning 
both the Master of Arts and the Bachelor of Law degrees in 
1871. 

Immediately upon his graduation from the Law School, Hill 
entered into partnership with his father in the practice of law 
at Macon. Two years later the father became a judge, where- 
upon the son formed a partnership with Nathaniel E. Harris. 
Hill achieved an eminent position at the bar. He became gen- 
eral counsel for three railroads, division counsel for the Central 
of Georgia, and assistant division counsel for the Southern 
Railway and the East Tennessee Railroad. In 1887 he was 
President of the Georgia Bar Association. When the U. S._ 
Supreme Court in 1890 celebrated its centennial, Hill was in- 
vited to deliver one of the principal addresses. Along with D. 
Irwin and G. N. Lester, he revised the Code of Georgia in 
1873 and again in 1882. For five years he was a professor of 
law at Mercer University. 
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Aside from his legal activities, Hill was a leading member 
of the Mulberry Street Methodist Church in Macon. He was 
Chairman of the Board of Stewards for many years. He was 
a trustee of Vanderbilt University and was elected trustee of 
Emory College, though he did not. take his seat. Hill was 
sometimes referred to as the “Apostle of Prohibition in Geor- 
gia,” since he was a lifelong and active opponent of drinking.” 

It was the judgment of Hill’s friends on the Board of Trus- 
tees, of the faculty, the alumni, and the press that he was 
the greatest man who had ever served the University as Chan- 
cellor. When one undertakes to explain this high estimate he 
faces a complexity of causes, the most important of which no 
doubt is that Chancellor Hill brought to the position, or soon 
developed, a vision of what a great university ought to be and 
how it could be made to serve the people of Georgia in direc- 
tions not then contemplated except by the most far-sighted of 
Georgians. He saw clearly the obstacles in the way and reso- 
lutely set about overcoming them. Let it be remembered that 
at the close of the nineteenth century the University was still 
a small liberal arts college, with its curriculum, except in 
the Law School, confined to the traditional pattern of ancient 
languages, mathematics, and elementary pure science. The 
natural result was a very small enrollment, which meant that 
the University was not reaching the masses of people. 

It was clear to Hill and to all friends of higher education 
in Georgia that an extensive program of progressive meas- 
ures must be initiated. The state government must be induced 
to support the institution more liberally; the rigid entrance 
requirements must be relaxed and the curriculum broadened, 
so that a much larger student body might be attracted and 
find courses other than the classics; to accommodate an 
increased enrollment new buildings must be erected and this, 
in turn, would make it necessary to acquire more land; the 
high school system must be greatly improved and provision 
made for accepting graduates of the better type of high 
school on a system of accreditation; the supply of qualified 
2These facts about Chancellor Hill’s personal history were taken from the 


memorial sketch of his life and work prepared by N. E. Harris and printed in 
the Bulletin of the University, VI, 8 (May, 1906). 
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teachers must be increased by opening a University Summer 
School for the especial use of teachers; a new College of 
Agriculture must be established—one that would really serve 
adequately the great farming interests of Georgia; the alumni 
must be aroused to throw their great weight to the service 
of the University; the enmity of the denominational interests 
must be ended and cordial relations established; the Uni- 
versity must be brought into the various national and regional 
organizations working for higher educational standards. 

It goes without saying that not all of this tremendous pro- 
gram could be completed in the brief five and a half years 
of Chancellor Hill’s tenure. His unfortunate death in De- 
cember, 1905, cut short a career of great promise. His actual 
achievements were of fundamental importance, and the 
policies he initiated were all ultimately carried out. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 


Most of the several parts of Hill’s program were pushed 
along simultaneously. There was no significant chronological 
sequence of events. The very first meeting of the Board 
of Trustees after the installation of the new administration 
was a special one called for the purpose of having a Summer 
School authorized. The Board accepted Hill’s proposals, 
but four years elapsed before the actual opening of the 
summer session in 1903. ‘The importance of providing sum- 
mer work for teachers had long been recognized. It was of 
course impossible for teachers to attend regular sessions. 
As far back as 1892 Chancellor Boggs had persuaded the 
Board to allocate the thousand dollars income of the Gilmer 
Fund to match a similar sum contributed by the General 
Education Board, and a five-week course was offered in 1892, 
1893, and 1894 in the old Rock College. The small amount 
available was supplemented by gifts from the city of Athens 
and from Clarke County. 

The establishment of the Georgia State Teachers College - 
in 1892 in the buildings of Rock College made it seem un- 
necessary to continue the University summer session in 
Boggs’s time, and it was abandoned. Chancellor Hill, how- 
ever, had another idea. He was quoted as asking, “Why 
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should the educational plant of the University be idle all 
summer, the only product being a crop of hay?” One of the 
first acts of his administration was, therefore, to lay plans 
for a summer session. The history of the Summer School 
has been one of marked success. Not a session has been 
missed since the opening, despite wars and depression. In 
1905 the General Assembly appropriated $5,000 for the 
maintenance of the school. Dr. T. J. Woofter became super- 
intendent, a position he held for twelve years. At a much 
later time, the Summer School became a regular quarter 
of the University year, the courses being of the same grade 
as those in the other three quarters. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


In his annual report to the Trustees for the year ending 
July 5, 1899,° the Treasurer gave the total receipts, after 
deducting the legislative appropriation for the branch col- 
leges, as $71,029.93. Of this total $24,000 came from the 
United States government as a payment under the second 
Morrill Act, while $16,954.14 was interest on the land-scrip 
fund. This $41,000 from the United States government was 
60 per cent of the total receipts of the University. The 
operating costs of the University were, therefore, provided 
largely by the Federal government. The state of Georgia 
contributed nothing except the $8,000 interest on the con- 
stitutional debt. 

From time to time the General Assembly had made appro- 
priations for buildings, as, for instance, the $29,000 given 
in 1896 for the erection of Science Hall. A recapitulation 
of the financial history of the University through the admin- 
istration of Chancellor Hill* shows that the total contribu- 
tion of the state government to the beginning of Hill’s admin- 
istration (including the value of the original land endowment) 
had been $82,300; private gifts in the amount of $118,000 
raised the total receipts to $200,300. Since the accession of 
Hill $308,500 had been received from state and private 
sources, of which $151,000 came from the state government, 


3Reports, 1899, pp. 376-77. 
*Memorial Number, University Bulletin (May, 1906), 23. 
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an amount which was almost twice as great as the total 
received from the state from the beginning to 1899. By 
far the most important aspect of this great change in the ~ 
attitude of the state government was the famous Act of 1900° 
which put the University for the first time on the regular 
maintenance basis. The amount was small, $22,500 for each 
of two years, but the precedent had been set, and from that 
day forward the financial history of the institution has been 
one of steady improvement. The first mention of this main- 
tenance money made in the Treasurer’s Report was on June 


91903. 
Tue HicuH ScHooL ACCREDITING SYSTEM 


A condition precedent to spreading the usefulness of the 
University to larger numbers of students was some relaxa- 
tion of the entrance requirements and authorizing, in lieu 
of the stiff written entrance examinations, a system by which 
the graduates of approved high schools could gain entrance 
by presenting diplomas from such schools; and, as well, some 
relaxation of the degree requirements. In the last year of 
his administration Chancellor Boggs had taken great pains 
in his annual report to direct the attention of the Trustees 
to the recent revision of the degree requirements. The cata- 
logue of 1899° gives in complete detail the system in effect 
when Chancellor Hill arrived on the scene. Leaving aside 
the Law School (as yet the only professional school), the 
University consisted of Franklin College, which had one 
undergraduate degree, the A.B., and the State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, which also offered one de- 
gree, the B.S. All courses extended throughout the year. 
There were two terms, but only one final examination, 
which came, of course, at the end of the academic year. 

The entrance requirements for Franklin College, the more 
popular of the two colleges, remained sternly classical, as 
they had been for many years—Greek, two books of the | 
Anabasis; Latin, four books of Caesar’s Gallic Wars and two 


5Georgia Laws, 1900, p. 13. 
®Catalogue, 1899, pp. 22, 40, 47, 70-76. 
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of Cicero’s Orations; mathematics, algebra and three books 
of plane geometry; elementary grammar, advanced grammar, 
and an original composition on an announced subject. Ad- 
mission was only on written examination. Once in Franklin 
College, the student faced a curriculum of two years of 
Greek, two of Latin, as well as a variety of other courses. 
The only relaxation of the ancient language requirements 
provided in the revised curriculum was that in the Junior 
and Senior years Greek, Latin, French, and German were 
grouped, and one was required. Biology, physics, and chem- 
istry were required in all four years. 

For students who were unprepared for a regular course 
or did not care for it, an elective course was provided. The 
student was permitted to make up a schedule of any courses 
which the professor in charge thought him prepared to 
pursue. Such students were not candidates for a degree. In 
1899 fifteen elective students were listed in the catalogue. 

For entrance into the State College of Agriculture and 
the Mechanic Arts the requirements were very simple— ele- 
mentary English and mathematics through three books of 
geometry. No foreign languages were required. The curric- 
ulum was arranged to permit the students to major in civil 
engineering, architecture, electrical engineering, or agricul- 
ture. One foreign language had to be taken each year: Latin, 
French, or German. The emphasis was on the sciences. 

As has already been pointed out, the net result of this 
rigid entrance requirement system and of the classical type 
of courses was to keep the attendance in Franklin College 
small. The catalogue of 1899-1900 gives the enrollment in 
Franklin College as 129. In Hill’s last year, 1905, the num- 
ber was almost the same, 132. This stationary situation, 
it is to be supposed, was attributable to the entrance re- 
quirements and to the classical nature of the degree require- 
ments for the A.B. degree. Up to 1900 Franklin College 
had been the more popular of the two colleges, despite its 
small enrollment. Apparently the youths preferred the lib- 
eral type of education, but were unable to prepare for 
entrance because of the character of the secondary schools. 
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On the other hand, whereas the enrollment in 1900 in the 
State College was only 93, it increased rapidly during Chan- 
cellor Hill’s time, the registration in the next five years: 
being 119, 152, 168, 159, and 163. It seems fair to say that 
this more rapid development of the A. & M. College should 
be attributed to the practical absence of entrance require- 
ments and to the abandonment of all vestiges of classical 
studies in the degree requirements. This situation in Franklin 
College seemed to indicate clearly that the prime necessity 
was to eliminate written entrance tests and substitute therefor 
a system of accreditation. 

The break with the past, as far as entrance requirements 
go, is announced in the catalogue of 1904, where, on page 
15, after stating the usual requirement of written examina- 
tions, this statement occurs: 


The Faculty will receive into the Freshman Class without the usual 
examination, students otherwise eligible who may present diplomas or 
certificates from such schools in the state of Georgia as having the 
required curriculum and standard of scholarship, may be selected by 
the Faculty. This method of admission necessitates an intimate relation 
between the schools and the University. 


ADMISSION BY CERTIFICATE 


This fateful action by the faculty entailed revolutionary 
changes in the high school system of Georgia. The task 
of reorganizing the high schools was undertaken by the 
University, and the leadership in the work is indissolubly 
associated with Dr. Joseph S. Stewart. One of Chancellor 
Hill’s pet projects was to bring about closer relations between 
the parent institution at Athens and the several branch col- 
leges. He referred to this system as the “Collective Univer- 
sity.” He had Stewart appointed with the title of State 
Agent to work in this direction and to give his attention to 
improving educational conditions in general. Stewart had 
been President of the North Georgia Agricultural College 
at Dahlonega. In his opinion, in which the Chancellor con-_ 
curred, the most important and pressing development to 
be striven for was the raising of the standards of the high 
schools with the view of instituting the accrediting system. 
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His title was changed to Professor of Secondary Education. 
In his annual report of 1904" Chancellor Hill said that 
Stewart had visited 81 counties, delivered 160 public ad- 
dresses, had visited or inspected 106 high schools. He went 
on to say, “The problem of higher education in Georgia is 
not to induce some hundreds out of some thousand quali- 
fied men to enter one of the state or church colleges. ‘The 
fact is that the prepared men are to be counted only by 
the hundreds and the problem is to increase their numbers 
so that there may be material for the colleges. In the high 
schools of the state from which reports have been secured, 
there are only three hundred and fifty graduates, and of 
this number only about fifty percent are preparing for col- 
lege.” As the remedy for this situation Stewart recommended 
the adoption of the practice of certain Northern and Wes- 
tern states in accepting students on accreditation from quali- 
fied high schools. The faculty adopted this idea and invited 
high schools to apply for accreditation. Thirty-five applied 
and twenty-five were accepted. Of course, a high school 
would not be accepted unless its program of studies and the 
quality of its teaching were regarded as measuring up to a 
certain standard of excellence. How was this to be deter- 
mined? The answer was to adopt the “unit” system. A 
unit was 180 days (or one full year) of work in a specified 
subject, the classes meeting five times a week, each period 
not less than thirty minutes. Thirteen such units (later 
fifteen) were to be accepted by the University as qualifying 
the holder of a high school diploma to enter without examina- 
tion. The faculty of every institution using the system had 
to determine just which units would be accepted. The Uni- 
versity of Georgia catalogue of 1905, pp. 17-25, explains 
that the accrediting system would go into effect in September 
of that year. 

For full admission into Franklin College thirteen units 
were required, not more than four of which could be in one 
subject. The units provided were three in English, three in 
TBulletin of the University, IV, 3, p. 10. Beginning with 1903 the annual reports 


of the Chancellor were submitted in printed form and were usually reprinted 
in the Bulletin. 
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mathematics, two in history, two in Greek, and three in Latin. 
Those applicants who were able to offer as many as ten 
units might be accepted with “conditions” on the remaining 
three, such conditions to be removed by sub-Freshman work, 
which would be provided by the University. This arrange- 
ment was intended to take care of those who desired to 
register for the A.B. degree but were unable to offer the 
units in Greek and Latin. 

For the Agriculture and Mechanic Arts degree, B.S., no 
ancient language entrance requirement was imposed. The 
units were English three, mathematics three, history two, a 
foreign language two, while the rest were in elementary 
sciences. Once instituted, the accrediting system grew very 
rapidly. At its inception there were only a few public high 
schools in Georgia that were regarded as qualified for the 
privilege of securing admission for their graduates by cer- 
tification. In 1954 there were upward of five hundred such 
high schools, and admission by examination is practically a 
thing of the past. 

Stewart erected for himself an enduring monument in his 
great work as Professor of Secondary Education. Under his 
leadership high school standards not only of Georgia but in 
the Southern states generally were vastly improved. Only 
two hundred and fifteen boys were graduated from Georgia 
accredited high schools when his work began in 1905. Fifteen 
years later 3,391 boys and girls finished their work in ac- 
credited high schools. In 1920 ninety per cent of all freshman 
students in Southern colleges came in by certificates. 


THE RALLYING OF THE ALUMNI 


The Alumni Society was organized on July 26, 1834. A. S. 
Clayton, 04, a member of the first graduating class, was 
chairman of the meeting. On August 5 of the same year 
the group met again. Seventy-one were present. A consti- 
tution was adopted under the name “Alumni Society of 
Franklin College.” Every year since that time with nine ex- 
ceptions (six of them in the Civil War period) the Society 
has met. For many years it merely met at Commencement 
and listened to an alumni oration. 
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Toward the close of Chancellor Boggs’s administration, in 
1897, the Society for the first time turned its attention to 
doing something about the poor financial support the Uni- 
versity was receiving. A movement was begun at Commence- 
ment of that year to raise an endowment fund. Brantley 
A. Denmark, ’71, a college friend of Chancellor Hill’s and 
a leading businessman of Savannah, headed the movement 
as chairman. Denmark was a Trustee of the University 
and President of the Citizens Bank of Savannah. The alumni 
raised $40,000, which was eventually used to begin the con- 
struction of the building now known as the War Memorial 
Hall. Unfortunately, Denmark died in 1901. The dining hall 
opened shortly thereafter was named in his honor. 

The centennial of the opening of the University occurred 
in 1901, two years after the elevation of Hill to the Chan- 
cellorship. He took full advantage of this occasion to arouse 
the alumni to further efforts. The Alumni Society took the 
lead in organizing the centennial celebration. Clark Howell, 
°83, president of the Senate and Editor of the Atlanta Consti- 
tution, had been appointed by the Trustees as general chair- 
man of the event. At the 1900 meeting of the Alumni Society, 
E. R. Hodgson, Sr., °67, was made chairman of the arrange- 
ments for the great banquet. The University Bulletin of 
July, 1901, contains a full account of the centennial cele- 
bration. 

The program was meshed in with the usual Commence- 
ment exercises and extended over a full week, from June 12 
through 19. On the first day the Centennial of Clarke 
County and Athens held the stage, the address being made 
by Sylvanus Morris, ’77, Dean of the Law School. The next 
day John Temple Graves, ’75, the famous orator, delivered 
to the students the medals they had won during the year. 
On June 15 J. L. M. Curry, 43, delivered the oration be- 
fore the literary societies. After taking a law degree at 
Harvard, Curry had moved to Alabama and become a mem- 
ber of the United States Congress, 1857-1860, and soon 
thereafter a member of the Congress of the Confederate 
States. He was a lieutenant colonel in the Confederate Army. 
After the War, Curry entered the educational field, became 
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President of Howard College, Alabama, and later a Professor 
of English in Richmond College, Richmond, Virginia. In 
1885 he was appointed Minister to Spain. At the time of 
the Georgia Centennial he was General Agent of the Pea- 
body Fund and of the Slater Educational Fund. He was 
furthermore an important writer, his best known book being, 
The Civil History of the Confederate Government. 

The baccalaureate sermon on Sunday, the 16th, was 
preached by the Reverend Benjamin M. Palmer, °38. He 
was a Classmate of John LeConte, founder of the University 
of California; Williams Rutherford, the noted head of the 
University Mathematics Department for many years; 
and Shelton P. Sanford, Professor of Mathematics in Mercer 
University, and grandfather of Steadman V. Sanford, later 
Chancellor of the University System of Georgia. After 
graduating with first honor, Palmer entered the ministry 
and became pastor of a leading Presbyterian Church in New 
Orleans. He declined many offers of chairs in colleges, pre- 
ferring to stick to his chosen calling. He was very eminent 
in the Presbyterian Church. He died the year after his 
sermon in Athens. 

The next day, Monday, June 17, Oscar S. Straus of New 
York delivered the principal address. More about him will 
be said presently. On Tuesday, the 18th, the usual meeting 
of the Alumni Society occurred, the address being delivered 
by Emory Speer, 69, a former member of Congress and 
since 1885 a Judge of the U. S. District Court. The alumni 
banquet took place that night. And then came the final day, 
graduation on the 19th. The baccalaureate address was de- 
livered by the Reverend Henry Van Dyke, Professor of 
English Literature at Princeton and a prolific writer. The 
year following his appearance at Athens he became Modera- 
tor of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States. 

Chancellor Hill then closed the formal exercise of the 
Centennial by presenting diplomas to the graduates. His 
concluding remarks were: 


Under the limitations of this hour I must choose but one thought 
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which I hope to associate in your memory of this epoch in your lives. The 
thought so chosen is that of your indebtedness—your obligation to the 
work you are entering. Let the thought frame itself in your mind as a 
question. Will you be mere beneficiaries of this inheritance or con- 
tributors to it? Will you be spendthrift heirs of humanity’s estate or 
will you add something worthy to be transmitted to generations to come? 

With the word of affectionate farewell which I now pronounce, I 
mingle the clarion call of a summons which sounds loud in the needs 
of our time: 


WANTED 
A leader! One who counts no public toil so hard 
As idle glittering pleasures; one controlled 
By no mob’s haste nor swayed by gods of gold, 
Prizing, not courting, all men’s just regard 
With none but manhood’s ancient order starred, 
Nor crowned with titles; less august and old 
Than human greatness; large-brained, limpid-souled; 
Whom dreams can hurry not nor doubts retard; 
Borne, nurtured of the people, living still 
The people’s life, and though their noblest flower, 
In naught removed above them save alone 
In loftier virtue, wisdom, courage, power, 
The ampler vision, the serener will, 
And the fixed mind to no light dallyings prone. 


It will have been observed by the reader that all of the men 
who participated in the Centennial Celebration were alumni, 
except Straus and Dr. Van Dyke. A galaxy of stars was 
assembled for the occasion. All of the addresses delivered 
are printed in the Bulletin of July, 1901. 

The alumni banquet occurred on the evening of Tuesday, 
June 18. A list of those who attended is given in the bulletin 
mentioned above. The chairman of the banquet committee 
was E. R. Hodgson, Sr., 67; the toastmaster was Peter W. 
Meldrim, ’67, President of the Alumni Society and a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees. Harry Hodgson, ’93, son of 
E. R. Hodgson, and himself later a man of distinction in 
his service to the University, has written the following ac- 
count of the event: 


The greatest dinner party ever held in Georgia occurred on Tuesday 
evening, June 18, 1901, when the Centennial banquet of the alumni of 
the University of Georgia took place in the Swift building, a cotton 
warehouse on Foundry Street in Athens. 
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At least five hundred graduates gathered from all over the country. 
They paid five dollars each for the dinner tickets, about the equi- 
valent of fifteen dollars today. The cotton warehouse had been beau-’ 
tifully decorated with red and black bunting around every column and 
rafter, and the seventeen tables were exquisite with linen cloths, spark- 
ling glass, china, and silver. An improvised kitchen and butler’s pantry 
had been set up with scores of stoves, dish-washing troughs, shelving 
and all essentials, in the adjoining room. 

Athens was but a small town in 1901 and no other place than this 
warehouse was big enough for such a feast. Very skillful planning was 
necessary. 

Chancellor Walter B. Hill, the first head of the University ever se- 
lected outside of the ministerial field since Josiah Meigs, was a great 
lawyer, called by his confreres the scholar of the Georgia bar. He was 
indeed a great scholar and a man of exceptional charm and magnetism. 
He set about six months ahead of time to make the Centennial an event 
of great significance. In January, 1901, he wrote an article in the Uni- 
versity Bulletin calling the alumni to rally for the centennial exercises. 
The first paragraph reads as follows: “The late Senator Ingalls uttered 
this striking epigram: ‘Centennials and anniversaries are the exclama- 
tion points of history. The mind takes a mysterious pleasure in cele- 
brating their return.’ ” 

He directed the attention of the alumni to the fact that of the four 
hundred and twenty-six institutions in the United States deserving the 
name of universities or colleges eleven were founded before the Revolu- 
tionary War and twelve between the close of the Revolution and 1800. 
Our university was the first state university chartered, in 1785. The 
twenty-three universities and colleges begun before ours were fostered 
by church organizations. So Georgia set the pace for universities sup- 
ported by public taxation. 

Peter W. Meldrim, ’68, was President of the Alumni Society at the 
time of the banquet. He presided and introduced the speakers. Chan- 
cellor Hill called him the ideal alumnus, since he had not missed a 
commencement since his graduation thirty-three years before. 

The alumni gathered on the campus near the arch about six o’clock. 
When the head of the procession reached the banquet hall, the line 
extended four blocks and the youngest class was just leaving the arch. 
It was an inspiring sight... . 

I wish I could recall the menu. The University Bulletin fails to give 
it. I recall that it was a great feast from soup to nuts. I do remember . 
the drinks more clearly. A Manhattan cocktail led off, followed by 
sauterne with the fish course, Burgundy with the meat, champagne 
with the salad, with creme de menthe with the coffee. 

And then the speeches! 

Every class selected one of its members to speak and they were all 
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naturally primed. The chairman had to exercise tact and diplomacy 
in holding down the speakers, for otherwise that part of the program 
would have lasted till day light. Twelve toasts were proposed by eminent 
alumni, covering every aspect of university life. The speakers were A. 
H. Cox, ’68; P. H. Mell, ’71, Professor at Clemson College; A. R. Lawton, 
°77, Vice President of the Central of Georgia Railroad, and a Trustee 
of the University; the Reverend D. C. Peabody, ’83; Samuel Spencer, 
°67, President of the Southern Railway Co.; Pleasant A. Stovall, ’75, 
Editor of the Savannah Evening Press and later minister plenipotentiary 
to Switzerland; W. A. Blount, ’72; Pope Barrow, °59, United States 
Senator; Governor Allen D. Candler; C. E. Dowman, President of Emory 
College; John Temple Graves; and finally Chancellor Hill. 

When Chancellor Hill arose to speak he was given a tremendous 
ovation. No other speaker was received with such enthusiasm. In 
closing he recognized the amount of planning and work that had been 
done to provide such a successful and beautiful banquet in the little 
college town, and turning to E. R. Hodgson, *67, Chairman of the 
banquet Committee, he paid tribute to him by making a pun on his 
nick-name “Prince” in the following words: “You Mr, Hodgson, are 
rightly esteemed a Prince among men.” 

The benediction was pronounced by the venerable Presbyterian Min- 
ister, the Reverend Benjamin M. Palmer, of the class of 1838. 


GEORGE FOSTER PEABODY 


The principal speaker on the first day of the Centennial 
Celebration was Oscar S. Straus of New York. He was one 
of the three Straus brothers who had become leaders in the 
mercantile world of New York. He was a native Georgian, 
born in Talbotton, the birthplace of Chancellor Hill; the 
two boys grew up together and were intimate friends. He 
came to Athens on the invitation of the Chancellor. Mr. 
Straus brought along with him a personal friend, George 
Foster Peabody, also a native Georgian. He was born in 
Columbus in 1852, and was therefore about the same age as 
Hill. Peabody’s parents removed to Brooklyn in 1865, where 
the young Peabody passed his youth. After some years in 
various mercantile pursuits, Peabody in 1881 had become 
a partner in the investment banking firm of his friend Spencer 
Trask. It was a time of great railroad and industrial ex- 
pansion, an era when large-scale financing was necessary. 
The success of the firm was immediate and both partners 
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became rich. At the time Peabody entered the firm he was 
twenty-nine years old; Trask was thirty-eight.® . 

Seldom in the life history of a college has so happy and 
momentous an event occurred as the coming of Peabody to 
Athens. He and Chancellor Hill met for the first time and 
an intimate friendship quickly developed. Peabody’s interest 
in the University was deeply aroused, and he became a life- 
long friend and supporter of the institution. 

The year following the Centennial Celebration Peabody 
arranged to have the annual meeting of the Southern Educa- 
tional Conference in Athens. Among others, President 
Charles W. Eliot of Harvard was present. It was during 
this meeting that Peabody gave to the University $50,000 
for a new library.? A few months before he had contributed 
$13,000 toward the erection and equipment of a practice 
school at the State Normal School. Subsequent gifts raised 
his total to the University to $250,000, including $60,000 
to the War Memorial Fund in 1920. 

In 1904, when a bill was before the General Assembly 
calling for an appropriation of $100,000 for a reorganized 
College of Agriculture, Peabody and Samuel Spencer, ’67, 
President of the Southern Railway, took Chancellor Hill, 
members of the Board of Trustees, prominent newspapermen, 
and leading members of the General Assembly—forty in all 
—on a visit to the University of Wisconsin to see what a 
real college of agriculture was like. Aside from the private 
car provided by Spencer, all the expenses were paid by 
Peabody. A cordial welcome awaited the party at Madison. 
At the first meeting Governor LaFollette introduced Gov- 
ernor Terrell of Georgia, who addressed the group. He was 
followed by Chancellor Hill. This visit to Wisconsin was of 
prime importance. It convinced the Georgia state authori- 
ties of the need to carry out Chancellor Hill’s plan for the 
new college. The bill was duly passed. A new Board of Trus- 


8SLouise Ware, George Foster Peabody, Banker, Philanthropist, Publicist (Athens, 
1951). The facts about Peabody’s career have come largely from this source. 
Mr. Peabody is not to be confused with his distant cousin, George Peabody, 
who founded the Peabody College for Teachers in Nashville in 1875. 


®*Ware, op. cit., 108-09. 
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tees for the College of Agriculture was authorized, and there- 
upon Peabody paid the expenses of the new Board to visit 
Cornell, where another topflight agricultural college was in 
operation. 


CAMPUS EXTENSION 


When Hill became Chancellor the campus consisted of 
thirty-seven acres on Lumpkin and Broad streets, all that 
remained of the original Milledge donation. Everyone knew 
that progress in extending the activities of the University 
would mean more land and more buildings. —The movement 
to acquire more land was one of Chancellor Hill’s deepest 
interests. The Alumni Society again stepped into the picture. 
In 1903 it set up a committee known as the Land Trustees, 
comprising Chancellor Hill, T. J. Shackelford, ’91,.and Harry 
Hodgson, 93. For years thereafter this committee was very 
active, making reports to the annual meetings of the Society, 
showing the land acquired. The total value of the land 
bought by the Land Trustees was about $150,000. The first 
tract obtained consisted of 399 acres given by Peabody at a 
cost of $22,000. This was the land on which the College of 
Agriculture was located. From time to time thereafter addi- 
tional land was bought until at present (1955) the acreage 
of the north and south campuses is 320. The University owns 
thousands of acres not connected with the campus. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


The circumstances under which the Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts College was created have already been related. 
Briefly, in 1862 the Congress gave to each state 30,000 acres 
of land for each one of its Representatives and for each of 
its Senators for the purpose of creating the Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts institutions. This “Land-scrip,” as it was 
called, was sold by the Governor of Georgia for $243,000, 
and the proceeds invested in Georgia state bonds. In 1872 
the General Assembly of Georgia established the college, 
using, of course, the land-scrip fund for the purpose. In 1905 
the fund produced $17,000. In 1887 the Congress passed a 
second act (known as the Hatch Act), granting to each state 
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$15,000 annually for the establishment of an Experiment Sta- 
tion. The effort of the Trustees of the University to secure 
this fund failed, and the Station was located at Griffin. In— 
1890 the second Morrill Bill was passed, appropriating 
$25,000 annually to each state for the further support of the 
A. & M. Colleges. This money came, of course, to the 
University. 

Accepting these relatively large sums from the Federal 
government placed the University under a clear obligation 
to maintain a division for the express purpose of teaching 
practical agriculture. In the judgment of many influential 
citizens, including some members of the Board of Trustees 
and important alumni, the University had signally failed to 
meet this obligation. The result of this general dissatisfaction 
(and notably after the establishment of the Griffin Experi- 
ment Station) was a determined movement to separate the 
A. & M. College from the University and create a new insti- 
tution elsewhere, preferably at Griffin, thus following the 
example of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Alabama, where the A. & M. College was not connected with 
the state university. Chancellor Tucker, in 1878 it will be 
remembered, had undertaken to explain the failure of the 
A. & M. College to attract students. 

This was the situation that confronted Chancellor Hill 
when he took office in 1899. He tackled the problem in his 
customary direct and forceful way. In his annual report for 
1903*° he explained why after thirty years the A. & M. 
College was still failing to draw students. He pointed out 
that all of the state A. & M. colleges were having the same 
trouble, and that the failure to attract patronage was in no 
wise due to any failure on the part of the colleges to offer the 
courses prescribed by the Morrill Acts. At the University, he 
said, every candidate for the B.S. in Agriculture receives in- 
struction in precisely the subjects laid down by the statutes. 
Furthermore, Chancellor Hill believed, the small patronage © 
of the A. & M. College could not be explained by indifference 
to education on the part of farmers. This was proved by the 


19Reports, 1903, p. 563. 
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fact that fifty per cent of all students in Georgia colleges 
were sons of farmers. The explanation, Hill asserted, was 
much more fundamental and far-reaching, and went back to 
the sort of elementary education the children received in the 
public schools. The child, in effect, was weaned away from 
the farm by the sort of illustrations used in the textbooks and 
by the attitude of the teachers. Foreign countries were also 
aware of this tendency, and everywhere an effort was being 
made to emphasize country life in the schools. Here at the 
University thousands of leaflets popularizing agriculture had 
gone out from the institution. 

In his 1904 Report’ the Chancellor analyzed the Morrill 
Acts. In so doing he brought to bear his legal training and 
presented a new conception of the Acts. The first two sen- 
tences in this analysis read: “In discussing the School of 
Agriculture, I desire first to call attention to a distinction so 
clear that the existence of any confusion is a surprise. Yet 
superfluous as such an explanation is to the well-informed, 
it is necessary, on account of the confusion that has existed, 
to say that the School of Agriculture in the State College of 
Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts is not the same as the State 
College itself.” In order to understand the Chancellor’s point, 
one must remember that in those days the word “school” 
meant “department.” The catalogues speak of the School of 
Greek, the School of Latin, etc., although these were some- 
times one-man departments. It is an error, the Chancellor 
held, to regard the College of Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts as an agricultural college. Agriculture was only one of 
many “schools” in the A. & M. College. The current prac- 
tice of indexing the A. & M. colleges under “Agriculture” 
in Federal publications, Senator Morrill himself had pointed 
out, had been a great misfortune. The Acts of Congress give 
no specific name to the colleges created under the Morrill 
Acts. Senator Morrill preferred to designate them as “Col- 
leges for the Promotion of Science.” Such in fact was the 
Georgia State College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts. 
The studies required by the Morrill Acts were chemistry, 


11Reports, 1904, p. 589. 
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biology, including botany, zoology, etc., physics, mathematics, 
English, agriculture, engineering, and classical studies. “It 
will be observed, therefore,” the Chancellor continued, “that 
the School (department) of Agriculture is one school (de- 
partment) of several schools (departments) all of which are 
specifically required.”’ While these colleges have been in exist- 
ence in all the states for many years, they have not succeeded 
anywhere in attracting large numbers of students into the 
special School (department) of Agriculture, and, Hill ob- 
served, it made no difference whether the colleges were con- 
nected with existing institutions, as was the case here, or were 
separate institutions. The A. & M. colleges which have rela- 
tively large numbers of students are those in which technology 
is combined with agriculture, as in Virginia and Alabama, 
and in such institutions the registration is much greater in the 
technological departments than in agriculture. 

All this amounts to the statement that here in Georgia we 
do not have an Agricultural College, but a College for the 
Promotion of Science, in which agriculture is only one of a 
large number of departments. Hence the way was open for 
the establishment of a real College of Agriculture. It would 
be necessary to take from the College of Agriculture and the 
Mechanic Arts any specific work being offered in agriculture, 
but otherwise the organization of the A. & M. College would 
remain intact. That is what in fact was done and for many 
years after the establishment of the College of Agriculture, 
the catalogues of the University continued to announce the 
offerings and organization of the A. & M. College. In his 
last Report to the Trustees,*” Chancellor Hill said that the 
greatest need of the University was a real College of Agri- 
culture and he recommended that the General Assembly be 
asked to appropriate $125,000 for this purpose. Hill himself 
drew up the bill, which was passed by the General Assembly 
after his death. 

Chancellor Hill’s administration was marked by the erec- 
tion of a number of new buildings. When the General As- 
sembly in 1900 appropriated $45,000 to the University, a 


12Bulletin of the University of Georgia, VI, 4 (September, 1905), 13. 
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special meeting of the Board of Trustees was held to consider 
what use should be made of this new money. The Trustees 
decided to construct a dining hall and a new dormitory. The 
dining hall was named for Brantley A. Denmark, ’71, who 
had been chairman of the Alumni endowment movement. The 
dormitory was named for Governor Allen D. Candler. Both 
of these buildings were ready for occupancy in 1902. 

Mention has already been made of the Peabody gift of 
$50,000 for a library building. Construction was begun in 
1903 and completed the following year. In 1905 the General 
Assembly appropriated $5,000 for furniture for the new 
structure. 

After the removal of the library books to the new building, 
the old library on Broad Street (1859) and a smaller building 
nearby known as the Ivy Building (1831) were united. 
Charles M. Strahan, head of the Engineering Department, 
prepared the plan, which involved remodeling Ivy Building 
to the dimensions of the library building, and joining the two 
by a portico and columns. This building, known as Academic 
Building, is now used for administration purposes, but houses 
in addition the departments of History, Political Science, and 
Sociology. 

In the fall of 1903 Science Hall was gutted by fire. The 
Chancellor’s offices and the Department of Chemistry were 
located there. The General Assembly appropriated $29,0Q0 
for the erection of a new science building, an amount which, 
supplemented by the fire insurance, was sufficient to cover 
the cost of Terrell Hall, named in honor of Dr. William 
Terrell, who in 1854 had endowed a chair of agricultural 
chemistry. This building, designed by Professor Strahan, was 
completed in 1905. 

In the same year, LeConte Hall, named for John and Joseph 
LeConte, was erected. Again, Strahan drew the plans. For 
many years this small building was the home of the Depart- 
ment of Biology. It is not to be confused with the present 
commodious LeConte Hall on Baldwin Street. 


ADDITIONS TO THE FACULTY 


As has already been pointed out, Chancellor Hill inherited 
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a very capable faculty from the preceding administration. 
In the period from 1899 to 1905, however, a number of men. 
were added to the faculty who were destined to play leading 
roles in the history of the University. 

Professor J. S. Stewart’s epochal work in connection with 
the accrediting system has already been related. When he 
died in 1934, after thirty years in office as Professor of Sec- 
ondary Education, Charles W. Dabney, Chancellor of the 
University of the South, said that Stewart was the pioneer 
of the development of the high schools of the South, and 
that Georgia was the first state to organize an accrediting 
system. 

Duncan Burnet, born in Cincinnati in 1876, was our first 
trained librarian. He received his education at Pomona Col- 
lege, LeHigh University, and the New York State Library 
School. After a four-year stay in the library of the University 
of Missouri, he came to the University of Georgia in 1904, 
organized the new library, and served for forty-three years, 
retiring in 1947 on account of age. He is still a resident of 
Athens. Burnet was a somewhat exceptional librarian in that 
he had a wide knowledge of the inside of books as well as the 
name of the publishers and the catalogue numbers. 

Thomas Jackson Woofter, born in Virginia in 1862, edu- 
cated at the University of West Virginia, and holder of a 
Ph.D. degree from the University of Chicago, came to the 
University in 1903, after service at Mercer and the Georgia 
State College for Women. He was Professor of Psychology 
and Education and Dean of the School of Education for thirty 
years, until his death in 1934. He was a powerful force in 
the development of teacher training in Georgia and the South 
generally. 

In 1900 Robert Emory Park became head of the Depart- 
ment of English, He was Alabama-born and educated at 
the University of Alabama. He was head of the department | 
for forty years, until his death in 1942. While he was per- 
haps not so scholarly a man as some of those who preceded 
him as head of the department or as some of his successors, 
Professor Park, it is scarcely to be doubted, was by far the 
most popular professor of his time. No other member of the 
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faculty had so many and such devoted friends among the 
students and alumni. Many a student got his first impulse 
toward the life of scholarship from contact with warmhearted 
Professor Park and association with his family. 

Steadman Vincent Sanford joined the faculty in 1903. In 
the following forty-two years he held practically every major 
post in the administrative organization of the institution. A 
suitable sketch of his career is deferred until the period of his 
presidency. 

Robert Ligon McWhorter was born in 1881 in Greene 
County, Georgia. He was graduated with the A.B. degree 
in 1902 and took his A.M. degree four years later. He began 
his teaching career in the University immediately after gradu- 
ation, and passed his entire academic life here, steadily ad- 
vancing in grade until 1925 when he became a full professor. 
From 1935 until his retirement in September, 1948, he was 
head of the Department of Classics, a combination of Latin 
and Greek. In a Memorial read before the faculty on 
McWhorter’s passing in 1950, the following appears: 


It is difficult to speak in measured terms of the sterling qualities of 
this fine gentleman and scholar. Intellectually the most modest of 
men, he loved the give and take of friendly debate; his views he ex- 
pressed with force and clarity, and he knew how to listen respectfully 
to the views of others. His knowledge of Latin and Greek literature 
was formidable. He could place offhand practically any reference to 
the writings of the great scholars of antiquity. He was a versatile man 
without the superficiality that too often accompanies versatility. His 
interests extended to many fields. The late Chancellor Snelling once 
said of him that he could teach competently not only in his own 
special field of the classics, but in History, English, French, German, 
and Mathematics. He was a keen observer and student of world affairs 
and was thoroughly conversant with the economic and political prob- 
lems that presently torment the world... . 

No man ever had a happier home life. Married in 1938 to Mrs. 
Ellen Rhodes, a woman of intellectual and spiritual qualities fully equal 
to his own, the two established an ideal home, where their intimates 
could always be sure of good talk and a rare type of conviviality. 


WILLIAM OSCAR PAYNE 


William Oscar Payne was born at Carnesville, Franklin 
County, Georgia, in 1879. In 1900 he was graduated from 
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the University of Georgia with an A.B. degree, and two years 
later took his A.M. degree. He then did post-graduate work 
at the University of Chicago, Columbia, and Harvard, though » 
he took no additional degrees. 

Payne’s teaching career began in 1901 as a tutor in the 
Department of History and Political Science. He became a 
full professor in 1919 and spent his entire academic life in 
that department. He was an excellent teacher. During the — 
temporary absence of Dr. E. M. Coulter, head of the depart- 
ment, Payne was acting head in 1943. 

Before his advancement to the Presidency of the University, 
Professor S. V. Sanford had managed the athletic affairs of 
the University. When it became impossible for him to give 
further attention to athletics, he had Payne made Faculty 
Chairman of Athletics, and in this post Payne served for a 
long time. 

In 1919 Payne married Margaret Elizabeth Fleming of 
Athens. Two children were born of this marriage, both girls. 
Payne was a vestryman in the Episcopal Church of Athens. 
He died on March 24, 1944. 


THE PEABopyY SCHOOL OF FORESTRY 


The long administration of Chancellor Barrow, who fol- 
lowed Walter B. Hill, was the period of proliferation of new 
schools and colleges, but the plans for the College of Agricul- 
ture were made during the Hill administration, and two new 
schools were established during his five years of the headship 
of the University. One of these was the Peabody School of 
Forestry, named in honor of George Foster Peabody. He 
contributed $2,500 per year for three years to pay the salary 
of the first forester employed, Alfred Akerman, and was in- 
strumental in securing him for the University. Akerman was 
at the time State Forester in Massachusetts.*® 

In later years the School was enlarged to include a director, 
two full professors, and two assistant professors; and a build- . 
ing was erected for its use. About a thousand acres of land 
were assigned to the School. 


18Ware, op. cit., 112-13. 
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THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 


The other school established during the Hill administration 
was the School of Pharmacy. It was authorized by the Trus- 
tees in 1903 and began operations in 1905. Dr. S. C. Benedict, 
°76, of Athens, was appointed Dean and held the office until 
1917 when he was succeeded by Robert C. Wilson. After 
many years of unsatisfactory conditions surrounding its loca- 
tion in Terrell Hall, the School was given New College as its 
permanent home. Under the able administration of Dean 
Wilson the School became one of the leading Schools of 
Pharmacy in the United States. When Dr. Wilson reached 
the age for retirement in 1949, he was succeeded by Dean 
Kenneth Waters. 


CHAPTER XI 


The Administration of Chancellor 
David C. Barrow, 1906-1925 


| Pesvesne cates after the death of Chancellor Hill, in Decem- 
ber, 1905, the Board of Trustees named David Crenshaw 
Barrow as Acting Chancellor, and at the June meeting fol- 
lowing elected him Chancellor.” 

Mr. Barrow was closely affiliated with the University all of 
his life. His great grandfather, his grandfather, and his father 
were all members of the Board of Trustees.* His father, David 
Crenshaw Barrow, was the son of a planter living near Mil- 
ledgeville. Upon his marriage in 1838 to Sarah Pope, he 
moved with his bride to Oglethorpe County, near Athens, 
and lived for a while with his wife’s parents, also members of 
the plantation aristocracy. Of the nine children born to this 
union, David, the eighth child, arrived on December 18, 1852. 
His early childhood was spent on his father’s plantation. 
The family, however, moved to Athens when David was eight 
years of age. 

At seventeen David matriculated in the University of 
Georgia, in 1869, and was graduated in 1874 with a Bachelor 
of Science degree. Among his college mates were Nathaniel 
E. Harris and Walter B. Hill. Barrow was not a brilliant stu- 


1Trustees M., June 18, 1906. 


2T. W. Reed, David Crenshaw Barrow (Athens, 1935). The details of Mr. Bar- 

row’s early life come from this source. Mr. Barrow is unique in that he is the 
only head of the University of whom an adequate biography has been written. 
Dr. H. C. White’s Life of Abraham Baldwin has been mentioned. Baldwin, how- 
ever, was only nominally President of the University. The first actual head was - 
Josiah Meigs. Meigs’ great-grandson wrote his biography, but only a very smalli 
part of it, one chapter of fifteen pages, relates to his service as President of the 
University. 
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dent, but he was sound and finished his course creditably. 
Five years after graduation he was elected Adjunct Professor 
of Mathematics, in September, 1878. In 1883 the Depart- 
ment of Engineering was created and he became head. In 
1889 he shifted back to the Department of Mathematics and 
later became head. Next he was made Dean of Franklin Col- 
lege, a position he held until his election as Chancellor in 
1906. His teaching period lasted thirty-eight years. 

Chancellor Barrow was the second alumnus to hold the 
position, the first being Walter B. Hill. His tenure of nineteen 
years was the longest in the history of the University with 
the single exception of the thirty years of Alonzo Church.° 
These two decades were a period of remarkable growth. 
When the Barrow administration began, the University was 
a university in name only, being in fact only a small liberal 
arts college, plus the law school and the two new schools of 
forestry and pharmacy. During the Barrow administration 
the creation of many new colleges and schools transformed 
the institution into a university in the modern sense of the 
word and gave it the organization which it still has, the School 
of Veterinary Medicine being the only additional school set 
up since Barrow’s time. 

In the lamentably brief period of Chancellor Hill’s tenure, 
as has been pointed out, far-reaching plans were laid for the 
development of the University. Chancellor Barrow regarded 
himself as the agent for carrying into effect the Hill pro- 
gram. ‘This he did with conspicuous success. Many new 
problems arose during his administration that had to be met 
without reference to the Hill program. Instances of these 
unexpected developments were the outbreak of World War 
I and the passage by the Congress of the Smith-Lever Act. 


THE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


The most important item in the Hill program that reached 
fruition in the Barrow administration was the establishment 
of the State College of Agriculture. Chancellor Hill had 


’The average length of the tenures of the fifteen heads, not including, of course, 
the present head, was slightly under ten years. 
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cogently pointed out that the Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts colleges were never intended by the Congress to be spe- | 
cifically agricultural colleges, but rather colleges for the 
teaching of science in general. If Georgia desired an agricul- 
tural college per se, Chancellor Hill said, the way to proceed 
would be to create such a college as an integral part of the 
A. & M. College, the organization of the latter otherwise 
remaining as it was. The Act creating the College of Agri- 
culture was passed by the General Assembly in the summer 
of 1906.* It appropriated $100,000 for buildings and equip- 
ment. There is no statement in the Act to the effect that the 
College of Agriculture was a “branch” of the University, but 
it was, nevertheless, so regarded for a long time. The Act 
required the Governor to appoint a Board of Trustees of 
eleven members, who were empowered to appoint a “Dean” 
as head of the College. The powers of the Board were made 
subject to the superior authority of the Board of Trustees 
of the University. The Secretary-Treasurer of the Board of 
Trustees of the University was to hold the same office for 
the College. 

This arrangement was interpreted by the Board of Trus- 
tees of the University and the faculty as creating a new 
division in the A. & M. College, and in 1908 the form of 
organization that prevailed for years was set up. The A. & 
M. College was divided into two divisions—the College of 
Science and Engineering, offering courses in general science, 
civil engineering and electrical engineering, and the College 
of Agriculture, offering a full course in agriculture together 
with farmers institutes. 

The Board of the Agricultural College was duly appointed, 
with J. J. Gonner as Chairman. The Reports Book records 
in 1907, pp. 707-10, a detailed report by Conner of the 
actions taken by the board in its first year, covering the visit 
to Cornell, the appointment of Edward A. Dougherty as 
architect for the new Agricultural College main building, © 
and the awarding of the contract to the firm of E. B. Fitts & 
Co., of Atlanta, for $94,000. The building, called Conner 


4Georgia Laws 1906, 10-12. 
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Hall, was ready for occupancy in the summer of 1908 and 
was dedicated on January 18, 1909. 

At the meeting of the University Board in January, 1907, 
the resignation of Dr. H. C. White as President of the A. & 
M. College was accepted and Dr. A. M. Soule, who had been 
elected Dean, was named in his stead; so that the Dean of 
the College of Agriculture became head of the entire A. & M. 
College. The organization of the College of Agriculture pro- 
ceeded rapidly under the able and energetic leadership of 
President Soule, who turned out to be a dynamic head. 

The most important development in the early history of 
the College of Agriculture was the passage by the Congress 
of the Smith-Lever Act in 1914, the terms of which were 
immediately accepted by the Governor. This famous legisla- 
tion was the result of the work of Senator Hoke Smith of 
Georgia. It initiated cooperative agricultural extension serv- 
ice between the states and the United States Department of 
Agriculture. An appropriation of $10,000 to each state was 
made for the first year. After that time all appropriations 
had to be matched by equal sums from the states. It was 
estimated at the time that, with the annual increases provided 
by the Act, the total available for Extension by 1922-23 
would be $354,000, of which the state’s share would be 
$172,000. This was a huge sum when compared with the 
ordinary resources of the University. 

The catalogue of 1914-15 announced the appointment of J. 
Phil Campbell as Director of Extension. The work was or- 
ganized into a system of county agents and home demonstra- 
tion women workers in many counties. The Register of 1919- 
20 lists by name eighty county agents and sixty-two women 
workers; and, in addition, fourteen Negro agents were em- 
ployed in carrying on extension work among Negroes. In 
1929-30 the extension staff numbered 286 white and colored 
county agents, home demonstration agents, and a total budget 
from all sources of $700,000.° 


THE PEABopy SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
The second new school established in implementing the 


5Willard Range, A Century of Georgia Agriculture (Athens, 1954), 236. 
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Hill program was the Peabody Schoel of Education. The 
Trustees in 1908° expanded the Chair of Philosophy and 
Education into a School. Dr. T. J. Woofter was made head; 
Joseph S. Stewart, associate professor; and an additional 
associate professor was authorized. H. W. Odum was ap- 
pointed to fill this place. At the same meeting a committee 
was appointed to cooperate with the Peabody Board. It had 
been reported that the Peabody Fund would give the Uni- 
versity about $50,000 for the erection and equipment of a 
building for the new school, provided the University would 
find $10,000 for the necessary expenses of the school. Three 
years later Chancellor Barrow in his annual report refers to 
an offer of the Peabody Fund of $40,000. The terms were 
met and in 1912 Dr. Woofter was made dean of the new 


school. The following year, Barrow reported the completion 
of the George Peabody Hall. 


THE SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


The third of the three additional schools strongly recom- 
mended by Chancellor Hill was the School of Commerce. In 
the annual report of the Trustees for 1911-12 mention is 
made of the beginning of the new school by the authorization 
of an Associate Professor of Applied Economics. Dr. R. E. 
Curtis was the first occupant of the chair. Setting up a new 
school was in those days no great burden on the budget of 
the University. The catalogue of 1912-13 announces the 
new school and three pages are given to listing the courses 
offered—despite the fact that only one teacher had been 
provided. The curriculum was built up by drafting members 
of other departments to offer courses related to their specific 
fields. 

Dr. Curtis lasted one year. He was followed in succession 
by W. A. Shelton, H. D. Dozier, and R. P. Brooks. 


THE SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


The fourth new school established during the Barrow ad- 
ministration was the School of Journalism, begun by reso- 


®Trustees M., June 13, 1908. 
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lution of the Trustees in 1916. The school went into operation 
the following year with Steadman V. Sanford as head, the 
stipulation of the Trustees being that he should serve without 
additional compensation. He was at the time a Professor of 
English. He organized the school on the same lines as the 
School of Commerce. The Register of 1921-22 includes the 
Henry W. Grady School of Journalism among the eight 
schools and colleges of the University. In the same catalogue 
John E. Drewry is listed as an Instructor in Journalism. He 
has continued in the school up to the present time (1955), 
and when Sanford became President of the University in 
1932, Drewry succeeded him as Director. In 1940 he was 
made a Dean. He has made a great success of the School of 
Journalism, especially in connection with the Georgia Press 
Institute and numerous other organizations that he has 
promoted. 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


Courses of post-graduate status had been offered for a 
number of years under the control of a faculty committee 
on graduate studies. In 1910 the formal organization of 
the graduate work into a Graduate School was authorized, 
with Professor Willis H. Bocock as Dean. Under his able 
administration a high standard of excellence was established. 
His successors in the Deanship, R. P. Stephens and George 
H. Boyd, carried on the work with eminent success, and in 
the modern University the Graduate School is one of the 
strongest and most effective units on the campus. 


New BuILDINGS 


The expansion of fhe University in the administration of 
Chancellor Barrow and the steady growth of the enrollment 
made necessary important physical changes on the campus. 
The most important of the new buildings was Conner Hall, 
the central building of the new College of Agriculture. It 
was the nucleus around which many excellent buildings were 
erected in due course. Peabody Hall, the home of the Pea- 
body School of Education and gift of the Peabody Fund, was 
completed in 1913. The crowded conditions under which the 
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growing Law School was operated forced the University to 
act. On the northeast corner of Lumpkin and Broad streets _ 
stood the Athenaeum Club, a sort of faculty club. This build- 
ing was purchased for $15,525 in 1919. The nascent School 
of Commerce fell heir to the quarters of the Law School in 
Academic Building. 

The construction of the War Memorial Building, known 
at first as the Y.M.C.A. Building, was begun in 1910. The 
Alumni Society began in 1897, as has been related, an Endow- 
ment drive, under the leadership of Brantley A. Denmark, 
°71. The fund soon amounted to $40,000. The plan of erect- 
ing a Y.M.C.A. Building was a joint enterprise of the Alumni 
Society and the Executive Committee of the Y.M.C.A. of 
Georgia. It turned out impossible for the two organizations 
to agree on a site. The alumni wanted the building placed 
on Lucas Hill; the Y.M.C.A. people preferred a site on Broad 
Street. The Y.M.C.A. Committee withdrew and turned over 
to the Alumni Society Endowment Fund $6,124 which it had 
collected on subscriptions made for the purpose.’ The assets 
of the Endowment Fund were in 1910 about $62,800, includ- 
ing unpaid subscriptions. On August 29, 1909, a contract 
was signed with Miles and Brandt for the erection of a portion 
of the building, according to plans made by Ludlow and 
Peabody, architects. Work began in March, 1910. Mr. Bar- 
row, Chairman of the Building Committee, reported in 1912 
that the work had progressed sufficiently to allow its use as 
a gymnasium. Up to the time when the work was discon- 
tinued, $59,000 had been spent, including a gift of $15,000 
from George Foster Peabody. The building remained in this 
incomplete state until the conclusion of the War Memorial 
drive in 1919-20, when sufficient funds were made available 
to complete the building. Chancellor Barrow wrote the in- 
scription around the rotunda: 


In loyal love we set apart this house, a memorial to those lovers of . 
peace who took arms, left home and dear ones and gave life that all 
men might be free. 


A bronze plaque in the rotunda records the names of the 


TBulletin of the University, XI, 1 (September, 1910), 22-27. 
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alumni who gave up their lives in the war, the men to whom 
the building was dedicated. 

Other important buildings erected during the Barrow 
administration were the John Milledge men’s dormitory on 
Lucas Hill, the gift of Clarke County through the War Mem- 
orial Fund; and the Women’s Physical Education Building on 
the campus of the College of Agriculture, the cornerstone of 
which was laid in 1919. 


FACULTY PERSONNEL 


From the beginning of Chancellor Barrow’s administration 
to his last year in office the faculty grew in numbers from 
thirty-eight to one hundred and forty-five, not counting, of 
course, those who both came and departed during the two 
decades. Limitations of space make it impracticable to sketch 
the careers of the many admirable men and women. who 
entered the service of the University during the Barrow 
administration. Many of these reached eminence either in 
administrative posts or in their special fields of endeavor. 

Quite a large number of the men and women who joined 
the faculty in Barrow’s time served not only throughout his 
administration but for long terms thereafter and are now 
retired and living in Athens. Among these are L. L. Hendren, 
Head of the Department of Physics, Dean of the College of 
Arts and Sciences, and Dean of Administration; R. P. Brooks, 
Dean of the School of Business Administration and Dean of 
Faculties; R. C. Wilson, Dean of the School of Pharmacy; 
R. P. Walker, long-time member of the Department of Eng- 
lish; Miss Anne W. Brumby, former Dean of Women and 
Associate Professor of French; Miss Mary E. Creswell, Direc- 
tor of the School of Home Economics; Milton P. Jarnagin, 
first Head of the Animal Husbandry Department; Thomas 
Hubbard McHatton, first Head of the Department of Horti- 


‘culture; A. S. Edwards, Head of the Psychology Department. 


Others who came during the Barrow administration have 
died, among them Andrew M. Soule, President of the A. & 
M. College; R. P. Stephens, for many years Head of the 
Mathematics Department and later Dean of the Graduate 
School; J. Phil Campbell, first Director of Extension Work 
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in Agriculture; Paul W. Chapman, who succeeded Soule as 
Dean of the College of Agriculture; Walter S. Brown, Head 
of Agricultural Extension; John R. Fain, first Head of the © 
Department of Agronomy; George A. Hutchinson, Head of 
the Department of Sociology; J. M. Reade, Head of the 
Department of Botany; H. J. Stegeman, Associate Professor 
of Physical Education for Men; W. O. Collins, Professor of 
Agronomy; John W. Jenkins, Professor in the College of Busi- 
ness Administration; Edwin D. Pusey, Professor in the Pea- 
body School of Education. 

A few of the men who joined the faculty in this period left 
the service of the University before the close of the Barrow 
administration. Eminent among these was R. J. H. DeLoach, 
Professor of Cotton Industry in the College of Agriculture, 
1908-13, Director of the Griffin Experiment Station, 1913- 
16; with Armour & Co., 1916-32; faculty member of the 
Georgia Teachers College at Statesboro, 1933-44; now re- 
tired and living at Statesboro. Alfred Akerman, who came 
to the University in 1907 as the first Professor of Forestry, 
resigned in 1913 to become State Forester in Connecticut. 
James Ralph Thaxton, a member of the Romance Languages 
Department, is now President of the Valdosta State College. 
John D. Wade, formerly Head of the English Department, 
organizer and editor of the Georgia Review and a distin- 
guished writer, resigned and returned to his native Marshall- 
ville, where he now lives a delightful life caring for his estate. 

There are plenty of cases in which the men who joined the 
faculty in this period are still in the service of the University. 
Notable among these are Claude Chance, formerly Head of 
the Department of Romance Languages; E. Merton Coulter, 
Head of the History Department, eminent historian and a 
Regents’ Professor; E. H. Dixon, Head of the Department of 
Physics; John E. Drewry, Head of the Henry W. Grady 
School of Journalism; Harold M. Heckman, Head of the 
Accounting Department of the College of Business Adminis- 
tration; Mrs. Mary Ella Lundy Soule, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education for Women; Julian H. Miller, 
Professor of Botany and a Regents’ Professor; Miss Catherine 
Newton, Professor of Foods and Nutrition, and formerly Act- 
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ing Dean of the School of Home Economics; Alfred W. Scott, 
Head of the Department of Chemistry; E. M. Everett, Head 
of the English Department; David F. Barrow, Professor of 
Mathematics; R. L. McWhorter, Professor of Law. 


THE ADMISSION OF WOMEN 


No more revolutionary and far-reaching event has occurred 
in the recent history of the University than the admission of 
women.” This very controversial problem split the Board of 
Trustees into warring factions for a number of years. Ever 
so often the Minutes record petitions from various women’s 
organizations, begging that women be admitted to all the 
privileges of men. The first breach in the wall of the opposi- 
tion came in 1911, when the Trustees voted to allow women 
to receive Master of Arts degrees for work done in the Sum- 
mer School. The next step came in 1916, when the Trustees 
discussed a resolution to admit women to the regular Gradu- 
ate School. Some members held that such action would be 
illegal, since the University was intended to be for men only. 
Instead of adopting the pending resolution, the Board by a 
vote of nine to eight voted to ask the General Assembly to 
enact legislation on the point. It may be noted that nothing 
in the charter of the University specifically prohibits women 
from entering the University. Section XI of the charter con- 
tains the only statement that might be regarded as referring 
to women. That section prohibits the Trustees from exclud- 
ing any person of any religious denomination on account of 
his or her speculative sentiments about religion. The General 
Assembly in 1889 had in fact legislated to admit women into 
all the branches of the University except the School of Tech- 
nology and the Medical College. The legislature complied 
with the request of the Trustees in the present instance, and 
in 1918 the Board adopted a resolution admitting women 
to the Junior and Senior classes.° The vote of twelve to eleven 


SAnnie Laura Ragsdale, History of Co-Education in the University of Georgia, 
1918-1945, ch. II. An unpublished Master’s thesis deposited in the University 
library. 

*Trustees M., June 17, 1918. 
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by which the resolution was adopted indicates the strong 
opposition to the idea. The measure was championed by . 
Clark Howell, ’83, Editor of the Atlanta Constitution and a 
strong member of the Board. Inside the University the lead- 
ing advocates of co-education were the College of Agriculture, 
which had set up a Department of Home Economics, and 
the Peabody School of Education, whose function it was to 
prepare teachers for the public school system. Most of its 
students would be women. 

The general catalogue of 1917-18 makes no reference to 
women students, although in the home economics work forty- 
six were enrolled. The Register of 1918-19 states that under 
a resolution of the Trustees women would be admitted to the 
A. & M. College and the School of Education beginning with 
the session of 1919-20. No restriction of women to the Junior 
and Senior classes appears to have been imposed. 

Thus came co-education to the University. Faculty opinion 
generally favored the change. The University of Georgia 
was one of the last state-supported universities to deny its 
privileges to women. Virginia, the last, followed soon after 
Georgia in admitting women. The student body also wel- 
comed the advent of women to the campus. Their coming 
made a profound change in the social life of the students. As 
the number of women increased Greek letter sororities ap- 
peared; the girls in time took over many of the fine old homes 
on Milledge Avenue, and their homes are social centers of 
the University. Since Athens was a small town with relatively 
few families taking part in social activities, the boys had al- 
ways been under the necessity of importing girls for dances. 
Now plenty of girls were available. 

Control over the women was lodged with a new official, 
the Dean of Women. First to hold the position was Mary 
D. Lyndon. Miss Lyndon was the first woman to receive a 
Master’s degree in the regular session of the University, in 
1914. She was appointed to the Deanship and made an Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education in 1919. She died in 1924 and 
was succeeded by Miss Anne Wallis Brumby, who held office 
for six years. She retired in 1929 greatly beloved by the girls 
and the faculty. 
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The Congress of the United States declared war on Ger- 
many on April 6, 1917. Since the war ended seventeen 
months later, its impact upon the University of Georgia was 
not notably great. The facilities of the institution were of- 
fered to the government, and many special classes of one sort 
and another were provided. The government organized the 
Students Army Training Corps to use the colleges and uni- 
versities in training students for commissions in the army. 
In his annual report for 1918-19 Chancellor Barrow gave the 
details of the S.A.T.C. organization. Four units were estab- 
lished: (1) the collegiate section of students being prepared 
for the Army; (2) the collegiate section being trained for the 
Navy; (3) the vocational unit being trained for the Army, 
and (4) students under age, who were placed in a unit by 
themselves under the original title of Reserve Army Training 
Corps. Twenty-one commissioned officers were detailed by 
the Army to operate the Army unit, and three for the Navy 
unit. 


At the faculty meeting of September 12, 1918, Chancellor 
Barrow read the contract between the University and the 
government setting up the 8.A.T.C., and on September 30, 
1918, the faculty adopted the S.A.T.C. courses. Four three- 
quarter courses were provided, for Infantry, Artillery, Signal 
Corps and Aviation, and Pre-Medical. Emphasis in the 
courses was placed upon the Causes of the War, ‘Topography, 
Hygiene, Military Law, Radio, and Mechanics. The Register 
of 1918-19 gives the names of all students who were enrolled 
in the several §.A.T.C. courses. In his annual report the 
Chancellor stated that 617 students were enrolled in the col- 
legiate sections of S.A.T.C. and 533 in the vocational sections. 

Of course, this work had barely begun when the armistice 
was declared on November 11, 1918. The S.A.T.C. was 
promptly abandoned early in December, and the next regu- 
lar session of the University was begun in January, 1919. 

In a memorial exercise held in honor of the University 
alumni who fell in the war (June 17, 1919), the address was 
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made by C. Murphey Candler, ’77.*° Forty-one alumni were 
listed as casualties, ranging from one member of the Class. 
of 1880 to one in the Class of 1919. Mr. Candler stated that, 
excluding S.A.T.C. students, 1,663 men who had taken courses 
in the University answered their country’s call and entered 
the service. He concluded by quoting the great poem by 
Robert W. Lillard, ’99. 


Rest ye in peace, ye Flanders dead; 
The fight that ye so bravely led 
We’ve taken up. And we will keep 
True faith with you who lie asleep 
With each a cross to mark his bed, 
And poppies blowing overhead, 
Where once his own life blood ran red 
In Flanders Field. 


Fear not that ye have died for naught, 

The torch ye threw to us we caught. 

Ten million hands will hold it high, 

And Freedom’s light shall never die! 

We’ve learned the lesson that ye taught 
In Flanders Field. 


Soon after the end of the war the universities and colleges 
were called upon to participate in the rehabilitation work 
undertaken by the United States government. Plans for the 
re-education of disabled veterans were in fact begun before 
the war’s close. At the faculty meeting of September 14, 
1918, a committee that had been appointed to consider the 
matter reported that the University was prepared to give 
courses for these veterans in many subjects taught in the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, including Forestry and Veterinary Medi- 
cine, and in the School of Commerce. The Register of 1918- 
19 names seventeen students enrolled in these courses. In 
1921 the number reached 388. The peak of the enrollment 
was reached in 1923-24, when 404 veterans were enrolled. 
Thereafter the enrollment declined, none being mentioned in 


1925-26. 


1°Bulletin of the University, XIX, p. 10. 
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THE War MEMORIAL FUND 


The War Memorial Fund was a sort of by-product of 
World War I. Many alumni and others felt that something 
should be done to honor the Georgia alumni who had lost 
their lives in the great struggle. The matter came to a head 
at the June, 1920, Commencement, when Harry Hodgson, 
93, stated at the meeting of the Alumni Society that in April 
a group of some fifty alumni had met in Athens and agreed 
upon a plan to raise a million dollars. He then presented the 
plan in the form of a series of resolutions, which, after amend- 
ments, were adopted.** The resolutions provided that the 
Alumni Society should institute a campaign to raise a million 
dollars for buildings and endowment for the University; that 
a Central Committee be appointed by the President of the 
Society, with headquarters in Athens, and that a general 
campaign committee of one from each county be appointed 
by the Central Committee; that a Board of Trust be created, 
to be known as the War Memorial Fund Trustees, to consist 
of nine members appointed by the incoming President of the 
Society, the members to have staggered terms, running from 
three to nine years; that the Society publish a quarterly 
magazine devoted to the general interests of the University, 
and specifically to record the progress of the campaign; and 
that the office of Alumni Secretary be created. 

After the adoption of the Hodgson resolutions, the President 
appointed Harry Hodgson chairman of the Central Cam- 
paign Committee; R. P. Stephens, Vice-Chairman; R. P. 
Brooks, Secretary and Treasurer; H. A. Ingraham, Assistant 
Secretary and Treasurer. Brooks was later made Alumni 
Secretary and editor of the Alumni Record, the first issue of 
which was printed in August, 1920. The Central Campaign 
Committee included in its membership many of the Univer- 
sity’s most eminent alumni, such as Hatton Lovejoy, former 
Governor John M. Slaton, W. D. Anderson, Harold Hirsch, 
Dr. F. K. Boland, A. Pratt Adams, General Walter A. Harris, 
Colonel A. R. Lawton, and Judge Andrew J. Cobb. 


11Alumni Society M., June 16, 1920. 
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The campaign organization was set up promptly. At the 
1921 meeting of the Society Mr. Hodgson reported that on 
March 1, 1921 the firm of experts, Tamblyn and Brown of — 
New York, had been employed to manage the campaign, for ~ 
a fee of $40,000. By the time of the June, 1922, meeting of 
the Society the campaign had been completed, and Chair- 
man Hodgson made a comprehensive report.” The gist of it 
was that the idea of initiating such a movement had origi- 
nated with Professors H. A. Ingraham and R. E. Park; that 
voluntary subscriptions by alumni had provided the necessary 
expense money; that eighteen months had been used to organ- 
ize the state for the drive, which lasted one month, from 
October 11, 1921 to November 11; that the objective of the 
campaign, $1,000,000, had been over-subscribed, the sub- 
scriptions to June 1, 1922, being $1,139,680.93. A total of 
2,495 alumni and undergraduates subscribed $688,901.96. 
The percentage of alumni subscribing was 34.4. Subscriptions 
of non-alumni totaled $450,778.97. The largest subscription, 
$100,000, came from the General Education Board and was 
restricted to increasing the salaries of the professors. The 
second subscription in size was $60,000 from George Foster 
Peabody. The cost of the campaign was 6.1 per cent of the 
subscriptions. This report was issued in pamphlet form by 
the Alumni Society in June, 1922. The pamphlet contains the 
names of all subscribers, a list of the classes, and the number 
of subscribers and amounts subscribed. The first class in the 
list is 1848. The final page of the pamphlet is a detailed 
financial report, signed by R. P. Brooks, Secretary-Treasurer. 

On March 1, 1922, Mr. Hodgson appeared before the 
Board of ‘Trust and formally turned over to it cash and securi- 
ties on hand and rendered on account of all moneys expended. 
This report was printed in the April number of the Alumni 
Record. The Board of Trust consisted of the following mem- 
bers: Andrew J. Cobb, ’76, Chairman; Walter A. Harris, ’95; 
Mrs. J. E. Hayes, W. M. Howard, ’77; Mrs. S. M. Inman, 
Col. A. R. Lawton, ’?77; E. W. Moise, ’11; E. P. Rose, and 
John E. Talmadge. 


12Alumni Society M., June 20, 1922. 
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H. M. Heckman succeeded R. P. Brooks as Treasurer of 
the Board of Trust. In 1942 he issued a statement showing 
that the total of collections had been $806,642.24, most of 
which had been used to construct University buildings. This 
is the final report. 

The War Memorial Fund was the biggest and most suc- 
cessful money-raising effort ever undertaken by the Alumni 
Society. The concrete results are seen today in a number of 
fine buildings, the story of which will be told in the next 
chapter. 

At the June, 1923, meeting of the Alumni Society, the 
Board of Trust made its first report. It mentioned the sur- 
render by Chairman Hodgson of the assets of the campaign 
committee to the Board of Trust, and reported that at a 
meeting of the Trust on March 3, a contract had been 
awarded for completion of Memorial Hall for $182,298. 
Mention has already been made of the completion of this 
building and of the erection of John Milledge dormitory. The 
other building provided by the War Memorial Fund was the 
Commerce- Journalism Building, which was erected during the 
administration of Charles M. Snelling. 


CURRICULUM CHANGES 


Entrance requirements and requirements for the degrees are 
a subject of never-ending debate and frequent changes by 
the faculty. Since the faculty was controlled very largely by 
Franklin College members, an effort was constantly being 
made to encourage students to undertake the regular A.B. 
degree. It has been pointed out that in the Hill administra- 
tion the enrollment in Franklin College remained practically 
stationary, while that of the A. & M. College was increasing, 
a fact that was attributable to the easy requirements for 
admission to the latter and the absence of foreign language 
requirements for the degrees offered there. The desire to in- 
crease the patronage of Franklin College led the faculty in 
1906 to abandon Greek and Latin in the Junior and Senior 
classes, by permitting the substitution of French or German. 
Both Latin and Greek were continued as required subjects in 
the Freshman and Sophomore years. Both languages re- 
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mained as entrance requirements. The following year Greek 
was dropped as a Freshman and Sophomore requirement, 
but Latin continued. This situation continued throughout 
the Barrow administration. 


STUDENT ENROLLMENT 


These changes in the requirements for the A.B. degree 
did but little to increase the demand for it. Between 1906 
and 1926 there was only about a fifty per cent increase, 
the figure growing from 128 to 194. During those years the 
total enrollment increased from 383 to 1,522, a four-fold 
increase, indicating unmistakably that the large increase in 
total enrollment was accounted for by the attraction the new 
degrees had for students. 

An accurate tabulation of the growth of the enrollment 
over the years is not without difficulty. It was a simple mat- 
ter in 1906, when the only colleges and schools were the 
Graduate School with seven students; Franklin College with 
128; the State College of A. & M. with 157; the Law School 
with 41; while fifty-seven students were classified as Electives, 
making a grand total of 383. A sharp contrast is provided by 
the catalogue of 1925-26, giving the enrollment as 1,412 for 
1924-25. (The catalogue for 1926-27, giving the enrollment 
for Chancellor Barrow’s last year, is not used because for some 
reason it omits the usual summary of enrollment classified 
by schools and colleges.) The summary in the catalogue of 
1925-26 shows the heavy increase in the enrollment in the 
new colleges and schools, and the relatively small increase in 
the demand for the straight A.B. degree. The College of 
Agriculture poses a problem for the statistician—what cate- 
gories of its tremendous enrollment are legitimately to be 
counted. ‘The College offered many short courses, some last- 
ing for only a few weeks, such as the course in Cotton Grad- 
ing and the course in Poultry. The College also counted. 
among its students Camp Wilkins Club boys, numbering 662; 
Camp Wilkins Club girls, 430; Camp Wilkins Vocational 
High School students, 125; Summer School students, 148; 
Rehabilitation men, 216; Southeastern Fair School, 268. The 
total was 2,427, a thousand more than the total enrollment 
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of the University for that year, according to the tabulation 
in Appendix I. When all these short-course students are 
eliminated and only degree students included, the total for 
the College of Agriculture falls to 332, including 61 “Irregu- 
lar” students. The School of Commerce in that year enrolled 
314. 

In addition to the number provided by the short courses, 
the catalogue of 1925 includes Summer School students, num- 
bering 1,959. Since few of these were candidates for a degree 
they are not included in the tabulation in the Appendix. In 
other words, the effort throughout has been to count only the 
bona fide enrollment of degree students, adding always the 
small number of Elective, Special, or Irregular students, 
many of whom were doing regular work but were not candi- 
dates for degrees. 

It will be noticed from the tabulation that the enrollment 
in the University passed the thousand mark for the first time 
in 1919-20. 


GREAT INCREASE IN FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


The story has already been told of how the financial sup- 
port of the University increased in the Hill administration. 
In that period the total income of the institution exceeded 
the $100,000 mark for the first time. The important new 
development was the beginning of regular state maintenance 
appropriations in 1901. The amount was small, but has 
grown steadily since that date. In the Barrow administration 
the annual income exceeded $300,000 in 1921-22, and has 
never been smaller. A three-fold increase was of course sig- 
nificant and important. This amount would be greatly in- 
creased by including the income of the College of Agricul- 
ture. In the last pre-Regents year for which data are avail- 
able, 1923-24, the income of the University proper (see 
Appendix II) was only slightly under $400,000. In the same 
year the income of the College of Agriculture was $691,950, 
thus raising the total income of the institution to more than 
$1,000,000. The Treasurer’s annual report to the Trustees 
did not ordinarily include the income of the College of Agri- 
culture. For many years all of. the state-supported schools 
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and colleges, including the District A. & M. Schools, were 
legally “branches” of the University. This came about be-. 
cause the Constitution limited to the University appropria- 
tions to higher education. The list of such branches included 
the State College of Agriculture. The minutes of the Trustees 
record in June 14, 1919, that the Chairman, Hon. H. D. 
McDaniel, officially ruled that the College of Agriculture 
was not a branch but an integral part of the University. It 
seems desirable, therefore, to include the income of the State 
College in the total income of the University, and this has 
been done in the Appendix, though to make clear the relative 
amounts received by the parent institution and the College, 
the amounts are separately listed. 

The position of the College of Agriculture was always 
anomalous. Completely separate financially, it was techni- 
cally a division of the A. & M. College; the members of its 
faculty were members of the University faculty; its head was 
also head of the A. & M. College; it was subject to the same 
rules and regulations as the parent institution; its student 
enrollment was always included in the total registration. 

The total receipts passing through the hands of the Board 
of Trustees of the University in 1923-24 (the last year of the 
Barrow administration for which the figures have been found) 
was $1,722,523.26. It is interesting to analyze the Treasurer’s 
report to learn how this large sum shrank to $398,361.28 of 
spendable income. The process by which this shrinkage was 
shown illustrates the procedure used in the other years. Many. 
items of gross income must be deducted as contributing in no 
way to the spendable income. The Report of the Treasurer 
of May 31, 1924, is an extensive document covering 29 pages 
of printed matter. 

The first section of the Report is called “For Maintenance,” 
and amounts to $255,740.08. The following section lists the 
fees collected from students for the use of various student 
activities, including athletic fees. The amount is $23,428.62. 
Following comes a lists of Gifts and Scholarship money 
amounting to $8,495, which added nothing to the spendable 
income. These are both deducted. The next section is given 
to the income of the Summer School and to Rehabilitation 
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fees; both are included. Next come the rents for dormitory 
space, which are included. The following item is the long 
list of Trust Funds, 28 in all, the income of which amounted 
to $31,198.17. This sum is deducted. The immense sum 
passing through the hands of the Treasurer for the College 
of Agriculture, $607,271.79, is deducted, partly because the 
General Assembly still regarded the College as a branch, and 
partly because it does not represent the total income of the 
College, but only that portion of it that passed through the 
hands of the Treasurer. The next section of this long report 
lists the District A. & M. Schools and gives the appropria- 
tions for each, totaling $179,134; and, finally, the state appro- 
priations for branch colleges (not counting the amounts 
appropriated to the College of Agriculture) was $474,650.40. 
The following tabulation lists all these deductions from gross 
income: 


MeGrerOr StUCENt-ACtIVILICS waste Le le a $ 23,428.62 
miodate:eete tye OA S41 EASE ) oon ae Le Dep lg eee eth 6a a eee SORE ARS 8,495.00 
Piecome-tromnr rust bunds yi) ees i 31,198.17 
Appropriations for: Dist. Al & Mi ..2.2 2. 179,134.00 
BREE LR OLICU ULC Vek ot 2 ps aya cat Ss Sige 607,271.79 
BU OD UIA tis POA DT ANC NCS ob est csk a sawensd eet nat= 474,650.40 

$1,324,177.98 


This sum when deducted from the gross income of $1,722,- 
539.26 leaves $398,361.28 as the spendable income of the 
parent institution, not counting the income of the College 
of Agriculture, $691,775.28. When this large sum is added, 
the total income of the combined institutions was slightly 
more than $1,000,000, which approximately equals the in- 
come of the preceding year, the greatest in the history of the 
University up to that time. 

The total invested assets of the University amounted to 
$778,800, for the most part in bonds of the state of Georgia, 
Liberty Bonds, and the obligations of Georgia cities and 
counties. 


SUMMARY 


The record of the Barrow administration is one of un- 
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paralleled achievement. From an organizational point of 
view, the University took the form it has retained almost 
unchanged to the mid-twentieth century, with the establish- 
ment of several new schools and colleges; the campus was 
greatly extended and new buildings were erected; the faculty 
was increased more than three-fold and the salaries increased; 
the student enrollment reached a thousand for the first time; 
women were admitted to all the privileges of the institution; 
the financial support was vastly increased. Chancellor Hill 
had accomplished much in ending the animosity of the de- 
nominational interests; Chancellor Barrow carried on this 
good work. In 1909 Bishop Warren A. Candler preached 
the baccalaureate sermon; ten years before he had felt that 
no self-respecting young man could afford to attend the 
University. 

The early development of the Teachers College at Athens 
was important to education in the state. This institution 
played a mighty part in the training of teachers for the public 
schools until it was merged with the University in the re- 
organization of the thirties. 

The year 1909 witnessed the death of two very important 
men in the University community. One of these was Augustus 
Longstreet Hull. Few Georgia families have had so long a 
connection with the University. Mr. Hull’s great grand- 
father, Hope Hull, was one of the first comers to Athens and 
was made a Trustee in 1802; his son Asbury Hull was 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Trustees for forty-seven years, 
1819-1866, though never a member of the Board. Asbury 
Hull was the founder and first President of the Southern 
Mutual Insurance Company. A. L. Hull’s father, Dr. Henry 
Hull, was a professor of mathematics from 1830 to 1846 and 
declined the presidency of the University. A. L. Hull, a grad- 
uate of the class of 1866, first became a Trustee in 1883; 
in 1890 he was made Secretary and Treasurer, and in 1904 
Registrar of the University, a position he was holding at the | 
time of his death in 1909. Mr. Hull’s four sons were all 
alumni of the University. During his long service to the 
University, Mr. Hull found time to write two important 
books, A Historical Sketch of the University of Georgia, pub- 
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lished in 1894, and, in 1906, Annals of Athens, 1801-1901. 

Judge Howell Cobb also died in 1909. He was a member 
of the class of 1862, and a Trustee from his appointment in 
1893 until his death. For twenty years, 1890-1909, he was 
a beloved professor in the Law School. 


CHAPTER XII 


The Administration of Chancellor 
Charles M. Snelling, 1926-1932 


Cnancettor Barrow made numerous efforts to retire from 
the headship of the University. Finally in 1925 his resigna- 
tion was accepted. At the June meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees’ the election of his successor was the special order of 
business. Nominated were: Governor Charles H. Brough of 
Arkansas; Dr. E. A. Alderman, President of the University 
of Virginia; Dean Charles M. Snelling, President Andrew 
M. Soule, Professor S. V. Sanford, and Colonel L. R. Gignil- 
liat. Clark Howell moved, and it was passed, that a com- 
mittee of three, composed of Judge Russell, Chairman of the 
Board, Governor Walker and Judge Simmons, be appointed 
to confer with President Alderman. He declined to have his 
name used. A resolution was then adopted postponing the 
election until September 11. 

On that day” the Board met in Atlanta. Judge Simmons 
withdrew the name of Governor Brough, who had declined, 
and the following were nominated: Judge S. H. Sibley, a 
member of the Board, who asked that his name not be 
considered; President Soule, Colonel Snelling, Professor San- 
ford, Leo W. Branch, and General Walter A. Harris. In 
the five ballots that followed none of the nominees received 
a majority of the votes. Governor N. E. Harris, a member 
of the Board, after telephoning his son, withdrew the General. 
Colonel Snelling was then elected Acting Chancellor by a 
vote of twenty-six to one. At the next meeting of the Board, 


1Trustees M., June 12, 1925. 
*Trustees M., September 11, 1925. 
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June, 1926, he was made Chancellor, and Professor Sanford 
was named President of Franklin College and Dean of the 
University. 

Charles Mercer Snelling was born in Richmond, Virginia, 
on November 3, 1862. His parents were Zacheus and Cleo- 
patra Snelling. In 1884, at the age of twenty-two, he was 
graduated from the Virginia Military Institute and immedi- 
ately began his long academic career. His first post was in 
the Mathematics Department of V.M.I. After one year he 
moved to Georgia, where he held teaching posts in mathe- 
matics at the Georgia Military Academy at Savannah and 
the South Georgia College at Thomasville before his elec- 
tion, in 1866, to the faculty of the University of Georgia, as 
Adjunct Professor of Mathematics and Commandant of 
Cadets. The year 1893-94 he spent in Europe at the uni- 
versities of Gottingen and Berlin. In Chancellor Barrow’s 
administration Colonel Snelling became Dean, a post he was 
holding when he was elected Acting Chancellor in 1925. He 
was thus one of the group of Virginians and Marylanders who 
made the University a distinguished undergraduate college 
in the last decades of the nineteenth and the early years of 
the twentieth centuries. Aside from being an able administra- 
tor Colonel Snelling to a much greater extent than any of 
the heads under whom the present writer has served was a 
social leader. His home was the center in which distinguished 
guests from all over the world were entertained. His din- 
ners were always lavish and the talk exceptionally good. 

In 1891 the future Chancellor married Matilda Janet 
Morton, a member of one of the first families of Georgia, by 
whom he had seven sons and one daughter. Chancellor Snell- 
ing was an ardent member of the Baptist Church and took 
a leading part in the civic affairs of the town of Athens. He 
was given an Sc.D. degree by the University of Pittsburgh 
in 1911. 

When the University System under the Regents was estab- 
lished he became the first Chancellor, appointed January, 
1932. He held that position until June, 1933, when he was 
retired because of having reached the statutory age limit. 
He died September 19, 1939. 
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A SuCCESSFUL ADMINISTRATION 


The six years during which Chancellor Snelling held office . 
were a period of achievement and improvement in University 
affairs. The student enrollment increased nearly one-third; 
many first rate men were brought into the faculty; greatly 
needed new buildings were erected; new departments and 
numerous new activities were launched; the Law School was 
thoroughly reorganized; significant changes were made in 
degree and entrance requirements; and a movement was 
begun in the Alumni Society which culminated in the re- 
organization of 1931. The most important additions to the 
physical equipment of the University were the completion 
of the War Memorial Building, the construction of the Com- 
merce-Journalism Building, the Stadium, the home for the 
Military Department, and the Hirsch Law Building. 


THE War MeEmorIAL HALL 


This building had remained in an unfinished state for 
many years. Originally designed for the Y.M.C.A. only the 
basement with locker rooms and swimming pool had been 
finished. With the successful end of the War Memorial cam- 
paign the building was named War Memorial Hall, and 
the cost of its completion was the first project of the War 
Memorial Board of Trust. The Treasurer of the fund re- 
ported in 1926° that $216,963 had been spent on the building. 
During World War II the building was much enlarged by 
the U.S. Navy. It is the center for student social activities. 


THE COMMERCE-JOURNALISM BUILDING 


The second project of the War Memorial Board was the 
erection of the Commerce-Journalism Building. This under- 
taking was authorized by the University Board of Trustees 
on June 12, 1926. Chancellor Snelling in his annual report 
of June, 1927, said that the contract had been awarded on | 
December 13, 1926, for $215,000. The structure was com- 
pleted and occupied in the third quarter of 1928. 


’Faculty M., April 5, 1926. 
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THE STADIUM 


The Stadium was the child of the imagination and energy 
of Dean Sanford. Most of the money for the purpose was 
borrowed from the Atlanta and Lowry National Bank of 
Atlanta (now the Trust Company of Georgia), on the en- 
dorsement of alumni and friends of the University. In his 
report for 1927-28 Sanford stated that the work had begun; 
and in the Chancellor’s report for 1930-31 the completion 
of the great structure was announced. The cost was $237,000. 
The dedication of the stadium was signalized by a football 
game with Yale in the fall of 1930. Georgia won. 

Another building of considerable usefulness, though cost- 
ing little, was the home for the Military Department. The 
cost, $10,000, was paid by the University Cooperative Asso- 
ciation. The Board of Trustees in 1931 authorized the con- 
struction of the Joe Brown Dormitory by using the accumula- 
tion of repayments, and Dawson Hall by the similar use 
of the Dawson Fund. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE LAW SCHOOL 


No student of the history of the University can fail to be 
impressed by the large part the Alumni Society has played 
in the development of the institution. Fortunate, indeed, has 
the University been in having so loyal, intelligent, and de- 
termined an organization to work for its betterment. Cases 
in point are the great centennial celebration of 1901; the 
work of the Land ‘Trustees, who were responsible for the 
expansion of the original thirty-seven acres of the campus 
to more than a thousand acres; the War Memorial Campaign, 
which resulted in a number of handsome buildings. It may 
well be, however, that the leadership of the Society in the 
reorganization of the Lumpkin Law School will in the long 
run be regarded as the Society’s most important contribution 
to the task of raising the standards of the University. The 
only other comparable achievement of the Society was its 
leadership in the reorganization of 1931, which resulted in 
unifying the higher institutions of learning of Georgia under 
the present Board of Regents. 
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Many leading lawyers of the state were graduates of the 
University. After receiving their bachelor’s degrees, numbers 
of them had entered law schools in the North, like Harvard ~ 
and Yale, and learned what a first class law school should be. 
They were thoroughly dissatisfied with the Lumpkin School. 
The Dean, Sylvanus Morris, was a highly respected man, 
but the alumni thought new blood should be brought 
in, men trained in the modern system of running a law 
school; the faculty badly needed strengthening. It had only 
one full-time teacher; the entrance requirements needed 
strengthening; the school was poorly housed, and it had no 
library worthy the name. The school was not accredited by 
the standard-setting bodies, the American Association of 
Law Schools and the Section of Legal Education of the 
American Bar Association. 

The movement for the reorganization came to a head in 
the June, 1927, meeting of the Alumni Society.* The President 
of the Society, William H. Barrett, ’85, Judge of a Federal 
District Court, took the lead. Through A. R. Lawton, ’77, 
a former Trustee of the University and President of the 
Society, Judge Barrett had a resolution introduced pledging 
the Society to raise funds for a commodious law school 
building upon certain conditions. The conditions were that 
the law school should be promptly reorganized; that its head 
should be a trained and experienced legal educator, who 
should be given power to appoint his own faculty, and so 
to arrange the curriculum as to make the school eligible for 
recognition as a first class law school. Subscriptions made 
to the law school fund should not be of force until the Board 
of Managers of the Society by formal action declared that 
the conditions had been met. 

The Trustees of the University cooperated fully with the 
Alumni Society and appointed a General Law School Com- 
mittee of seven to work with the Society committee. The 
Trustees named Hughes Spalding, °10, chairman, and Judge © 
Barrett, John A. Sibley, G. E. Maddox, Chancellor Snelling, 
the Dean of the Law School, and Harrison Jones. A sub- 


Alumni Soc., M., June 14, 1927. 
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committee, called the Building Committee, was appointed, 
consisting of Harrison Jones, chairman, Hughes Spalding, 
and the Dean of the Law School. Spalding’s Committee 
and a similar one from the Society proceeded to take sub- 
scriptions, and at the meeting of the Society in 1929, they 
reported that $80,000 had been pledged and that the build- 
ing was assured. At this meeting a resolution was adopted 
that the conditions laid down by the Society in 1927 had 
been met. H. N. Edmunds had been named Dean, and 
soon thereafter J. Alton Hosch and Harmon W. Caldwell, 
both graduates of the Harvard Law School, were named 
full-time teachers. 

The Building Committee selected a site, had plans drawn 
by architects, and let the contract. In his Report for 1931 
Chancellor Snelling said that the work on the building had 
been delayed by the discovery of vast amounts of rock under 
the proposed site, and that the depression had hurt the col- 
lection of subscriptions. However, the reorganization had 
brought the approval of the American Bar Association in 
January of 1931. The building was finally completed and 
dedicated in the fall of 1932. Special exercises were held on 
October 29, and a University Bulletin (XX XIII, No. 5b) was 
issued containing all the speeches made. To perpetuate the 
memory of his distinguished services to the University, the 
building was named Harold Hirsch Hall. A member of the 
class of 1901, Harold Hirsch gave a large part of his life to 
yeoman work for the institution he loved so well. In two of 
the dedicatory speeches he was referred to as “the most loyal 
and generous alumnus of the University.” He was not allowed 
to contribute anything to the cost of the building, but he and 
his associates in the law firm of which he was a member fur- 
nished the building. Hughes Spalding, Chairman of the re- 
cently constituted Board of Regents, presided at the exercises. 
Hirsch’s law partner, Marion Smith, ’03, then President of 
the Georgia Bar Association and later Chairman of the Board 
of Regents, delivered a notable address in praise of Harold 
Hirsch. 

Credit for the new and handsome building goes to Hughes 
Spalding and Harrison Jones. Both men are dear to the 
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hearts of University of Georgia men for their eminent service 
to the institution. It would no doubt be the general consensus - 
of the alumni that Hughes Spalding has done more for the 
University than any other living alumnus. In his opening 
remarks as presiding officer, Spalding laid great stress on 
the notable gift of Mrs. Alexander Campbell King, which 
enabled the committee to provide the finest part of the 
Law School, the Alexander King Memorial Library. J. J. 
Spalding, father of Hughes Spalding, made a striking address 
on the life of Judge King, who had been his law partner. 


FACULTY CHANGES 


Many of the men and women who in later years became 
heads of schools or departments or had notable careers as 
productive scholars and teachers came to the University in 
the Snelling administration. Limitation of space precludes 
reference to all of these new members. Of special eminence 
among them are George H. Boyd, later Dean of the Graduate 
School, and Professor John W. Nuttycombe, in zoology; in 
the English Department, Charles R. Anderson, now at Johns 
Hopkins and General Editor of the great Centennial Edition 
of the works of Sidney Lanier, in ten volumes; in history 
Merritt B. Pound, now head of the Political Science Depart- 
ment, and J. Thomas Askew, at present Dean of Students; 
in music Hugh Hodgson, who has revolutionized the attitude 
of Georgians toward music; in the Law School, Dean H. N. 
Edmunds, J. Alton Hosch, Harmon W. Caldwell, and Thomas 
F. Green, Jr.; in the College of Business Administration, Mal- 
colm H. Bryan, now President of the Atlanta Federal Reserve 
Bank; Lloyd B. Raisty, Vice-President of the Federal Reserve 
Bank, and Glenn W. Sutton, recently appointed a member of 
the U. S. Tariff Commission, after a long career as adminis- 
trator of Federal research enterprises and Editor of the 
Georgia Business Review. In Education O. C. Aderhold, now . 
President of the University; in Agriculture R. H. Driftmier, 
head of Agricultural Engineering and a member of the State 
Building Authority, and Walter H. Danner, subsequently 
Registrar of the University; Hubert B. Owens, head of the 
Landscape Architecture Department. 
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On the administrative side, the Snelling administration 
brought into the service of the University a man who has 
had a long and useful service, Ernest A. Lowe. He was born 
in Byron, Georgia, in 1900, and after finishing his preparatory 
work at the Georgia Military College, entered the University 
in 1919, receiving his B.S.C. degree in 1923. After two years 
as Alumni Secretary, Lowe became Secretary to Chancellor 
Snelling, and later filled the posts of Acting Dean of Men, 
and Director of Public Relations. In 1935 Lowe organized 
the Armstrong Junior College at Savannah and served as its 
President until 1941. At this point Lowe gave up educational 
work and entered the employ of the Tennessee Iron and Coal 
Company as a member of the Finance Department. A year 
later, however, he returned to educational activities and be- 
came Director of the Birmingham Center of the University 
of Alabama. Three years later he accepted an appointment 
as Director of General Extension in the University of Geor- 
gia. With the establishment of the Kellogg enterprise in 
1954 Lowe became Associate Director of Continuing Edu- 
cation. In all these varied activities Lowe has been an able 
administrator. 

The brief administration of Chancellor Snelling marked 
the passing of a number of important members of the faculty, 
among them Dr. H. C. White, President of the Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts College; Professor J. Lustrat, well-be- 
loved head of the Romance Language Department; former 
Chancellor David C. Barrow; Dean Sylvanus Morris; and 
Colonel E. L. Griggs. The faculty in each case adopted 
appropriate resolutions. Sketches of all these men, except 
E. L. Griggs, have already been given. 

Ernest Lee Griggs was born in Danville, Virginia, on 
August 16, 1873. He was graduated with an engineering 
degree at the Virginia Military Institute in 1894, and then 
took a master’s degree in architecture at Columbia Univer- 
sity. After service as a first lieutenant in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, Griggs accepted a call to the University of Georgia 
as Instructor in Civil Engineering and Commandant of 
Cadets, succeeding Colonel Snelling in the latter capacity. 
He became a full professor in 1919. In addition to his pri- 
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mary duties, Griggs served for years as Superintendent of 
Grounds and Buildings and as Purchasing Agent. On June | 
9, 1898, Griggs married Sallie Crawford, of Virginia, by 
whom he had two children, one, Rachel, wife of Professor 
E. C. Westbrook, and E. L. Griggs, Jr. Griggs died on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1931, thus bringing to a close thirty-three years of 
devoted and competent service to the University. 


THe Music DEPARTMENT 


The only new department added during Chancellor Snel- 
ling’s time was that of Fine Arts and Music, authorized by 
the Trustees in 1926. On account of the expensive nature of 
the necessary equipment the department was slow in getting 
a start. In his annual report for 1927-28 Chancellor Snelling 
recorded the appointment of Hugh Hodgson as head. Thus 
began one of the divisions of the University that has brought 
great renown to the institution. 


OTHER New ACTIVITIES 


The most important of the extra-curricular activities born 
in the Snelling administration was the Institute of Public 
Affairs.” This enterprise was established at Furman Uni- 
versity in 1924 by Cullen B. Gosnell, then Professor of His- 
tory there, and E. H. Henderson, Professor of Philosophy. 
From the first, J. H. T. McPherson of the University of 
Georgia was one of the active members of the Institute. 
After three years at Furman the Institute was moved to 
Athens because of the resignation of Gosnell, who desired 
to go to Princeton for graduate work, and of Henderson, 
who transferred to the University of Georgia. Beginning in 
1927 and running through 1937, the Institute brought to the 
University more distinguished publicists, European and 
American, than had ever appeared before academic audiences 
in a Southern university. In its last year, for example, on the 
program were: from England Lord Marley, Deputy Speaker — 
of the House of Lords; George Slocombe, chief foreign cor- 
5The history of the Institute is given in the Proceedings of the Sixth Annual 


Session, 1932, Bulletin of the University, XX XIII, pp. v-xi, prepared by the 
director, R. P. Brooks. 
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respondent of the London Daily Herald and foreign editor 
of the London Evening Standard; and Dr. Frank Darvell, of 
Queen’s College, London. Representing France was André 
Giraud, better known as “‘Pertinax,” editor of ’Echo de Paris. 
Another lecturer was Professor Gaetano Salvemini, exiled 
from Italy, and visiting Professor at Harvard. From Ger- 
many came Dr. Friedrich Schoenemann, Professor of Ameri- 
can Literature at the University of Berlin, and Dr. Hans 
Simon, at the time associated with the Graduate Faculty of 
Political and Social Science of the New School for Social 
Research in New York. Among important Americans were 
D. E. Lilienthal, Director of the Tennessee Valley Authority; 
Herbert Agar, publicist and Associate Editor of the Louzsville 
Courter-Journal; Raymond Leslie Buell, President of the For- 
eign Policy Association; and Isaiah Bowman, President of 
The Johns Hopkins University. In other years the Institute 
had James T. Shotwell of Columbia; Count Carlo Sforza, 
later prime minister of Italy; Count Ilya Tolstoi, nephew of 
the great novelist; and Charles A. Beard of Columbia. 

The costs of operating the Institute were paid by Mrs. 
B. F. Bullard of Savannah, and by the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, through the efforts of Professor Shot- 
well. The enterprise had to be abandoned when these two 
sources of income failed to renew the subscriptions. 

In a social way the Institute received the unfailing support 
of leading families of Athens and of the University com- 
munity. Many a fine evening was passed in talk with inter- 
esting people who gathered in Athens homes. 

The Institute issued an annual volume of Proceedings, con- 
taining all of the important addresses delivered. These vol- 
umes may still be had from the University library. 


BUREAU OF BUSINESS RESEARCH 


The motto of the University says that the institution was 
established both to teach and to engage in research to the 
end that the frontiers of knowledge may be extended. During 
the Snelling administration a research enterprise of lasting 
importance was created. This was the Bureau of Business 
Research in the School of Commerce, authorized by action 
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of the Board of Trustees at the June, 1928, meeting. Since 
no money was available for this purpose, the Trustees author- 
ized the Dean of the School to solicit subscriptions from 
leaders in the business world. Chancellor Snelling arranged 
a meeting of business executives in Atlanta. An organization 
was effected with Sam Tate, President of the Georgia Marble 
Company, as chairman. The men present subscribed $8,000 
a year for two years. Among those who subscribed were 
Preston Arkwright, for the Georgia Power Company; W. C. 
Bradley, of Columbus; W. B. Baker, for the Atlantic Ice and 
Coal Company; T. K. Glenn, for the Atlanta and Lowry 
National Bank; Winship Nunnally, for the Nunnally Candy 
Company; General R. E. Wood, for Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany; and Cator Woolford, for the Retail Credit Company. 

With sufficient money in hand the Bureau was organized 
in 1929 with Glenn W. Sutton as director, and in the twenty- 
five years since that time a notable contribution has been 
made to the business world in the form of reports on special 
subjects and a monthly business review. 


CURRICULUM AND DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


Important changes in entrance requirements, requirements 
for degrees, and curriculum matters were made in 1926-27. 
In his annual report for that year Chancellor Snelling said 
that throughout the academic year the faculty, through its 
curriculum committee, had debated fundamental changes in 
these matters. As the result of this study the faculty adopted 
a program of Freshman courses identical for all degrees 
except those in agriculture and engineering. Beginning with 
the fall term of 1927 Freshmen were required to register 
without designating the degree for which they expected ulti- 
mately to work. The thought was to give first year students 
more time to make a decision about such an important mat- 
ter, and meanwhile to get a year’s work in liberal arts 


subjects. Beginning with the Sophomore year, students would 


make a choice of degrees. In the last two years the curricula 
were changed so as to require students to select a major 
subject, thus introducing a measure of specialization.°® 


SUniversity Bulletin, XXVII, 7, p. 10. 
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The entrance requirements were also made uniform for 
all degrees except those in agriculture and engineering. Most 
students entered upon certificates of graduation from accred- 
ited high schools. Fifteen units were required: English 3; 
mathematics 11/4, in algebra and plane geometry; three units 
of Latin, Greek, French, or Spanish; two units of history; the 
remainder from a list of permissible subjects. It will be seen 
that this arrangement abandoned Latin and Greek as require- 
ments for entrance, since applicants for admission were per- 
mitted to offer modern languages (which practically all of 
them did). Greek as a requirement for the A.B. degree was 
dropped in 1906, Latin in 1933. For many years these 
ancient languages had been grouped with modern foreign 
languages and the student permitted to choose any of these 
he desired. At present (1955) the applicant for the A.B. 
degree must complete twenty hours in one language, ten of 
which must be college courses. In addition all A.B. students 
are required to have ten hours of Classical Culture, which is 
a study of classical literature and history in translation. 
Should the student elect Greek or Latin to meet the degree 
requirement, he is exempt from Classical Culture. 


CAMPUS EXTENSION 


At the 1928 meeting of the Alumni Society the Land Trus- 
tees through T. J. Shackelford, 91, deeded to the Trustees 
of the University all the land acquired by the Land Trustees.‘ 
Mr. Shackelford said that the twenty-three years’ work of 
his committee was now finished and that as a result of the 
Society’s efforts the University had obtained, without a dollar 
of cost to the state, one of the most beautiful and extensive 
sites in the country, worth a half million dollars. 


THE War MEMORIAL FUND 


The War Memorial Campaign was of course ended in 1921. 
It took years, however, to collect and use the money that 
came into the hands of the Trustees of the fund. At the 
meeting of the Alumni Society on May 14, 1932° the Treas- 


TA. S. M., June 19, 1928. 
8A. S. M., May 14, 1932. 
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urer of the War Memorial Board of Trustees presented a 
comprehensive report, dated March 1, 1932. The total of 
the subscription was $1,191,494.27, to which is added an item 
of “Miscellaneous Income” of $28,469.71, making a total on 
that side of the account $1,219,963.98. Of this amount 
$789,913.09 had been collected. The tremendous importance 
of this fund to the University is shown by the detailed list of 
the uses to which the fund had been applied. The principal 
items were: War Memorial Hall, $216,970.21; Commerce- 
Journalism Building, $157,436.74; payment of amount due 
on the Lumpkin Law School Building, $6,564.70; John Mil- 
ledge Dormitory, $50,000; payments into two trust funds, one 
the $100,000 fund given by the General Education Board for 
increasing the salaries of professors, the other the $60,000 
subscription of Mr. Peabody to provide for the upkeep of 
Memorial Hall. 


THE SNELLING ADMINISTRATION AND THE DEPRESSION 


No war occurred during the Snelling administration, but 
a calamity of great moment was the Depression of 1929, 
which had not yet run its course when the administration 
ended. The facts about the annual income can be found in 
the Appendix at the end of this volume. In 1929 the state 
failed to pay the appropriations the General Assembly had 
made to the University, and the Board of Trustees in the 
June, 1929, meeting authorized the officials to borrow $175,- 
000 for the University proper, and $200,000 for the College 
of Agriculture. The last act of the Board of Trustees before 
giving way to the Board of Regents was to cut the salaries 
of the professors. The financial rehabilitation of the insti- 
tution was to be one of the major enterprises of the Board 
of Regents. 


CHAPTER XIII 


The Administration of President 
Steadman V Sanford, 1932-1935 


Tue THOROUGHGOING reorganization of the University and, 
indeed, of all state-supported institutions of higher learning 
that followed the passage by the General Assembly of the 
Reorganization Act of 1931 was long overdue. As far back 
as 1922 Governor Hardwick succeeded in getting from the 
legislature a sizable appropriation for the purpose of making 
a survey of the various departments and institutions of 
Georgia. A firm of experts was employed and in due course 
their report was presented to the General Assembly. 

Nothing came of the Hardwick effort, however, and in 1929 
Governor Hardman had another try at the problem. This 
time the Governor appointed a commission of leading citizens 
to study the matter. Ivan Allen, Sr., of Atlanta was the 
chairman. ‘The other sixteen members were for the most 
part members of the General Assembly. The leaders of the 
group were Mr. Allen, Dr. Cullen Gosnell of Emory Uni- 
versity, Hugh Peterson, Columbus Roberts, and Hooper 
Alexander. The commission was appointed on April 2, 1929, 
went to work promptly, and produced a report in the same 
year.” 

The study was confined to the administrative side of the 
state government. The commission discovered that there 
were 29 departments, 21 boards, 24 state institutions of higher 
learning, 2 experiment stations, 3 eleemosynary institutions, 


1Ivan Allen, Plan of Simplification and Coordination of the Departments, Boards, 
Commissions, and Institutions of the State of Georgia (Atlanta, 1929). Copies 
may be had on application to Ivan Allen, Sr., Atlanta. 
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3 corrective institutions, all these controlled by 321 trustees. 
Taxes and fees were being collected by nine capitol depart- 
ments and practically all of the boards collected fees for 
their services. No effort was made to ascertain the total of 
the fees collected. The departments spent what they col- 
lected, without supervision. 

The plan produced by the Allen commission greatly simpli- 
fied this chaotic situation by reducing the number of depart- 
ments and boards and grouping and reorganizing them in a 
logical fashion. Centralized control of the state finances 
was one of the most important items in the report. Our 
present interest, however, is with the higher educational 
system. The commission recommended the creation of a 
“Board of Regents of the University System of Georgia,” 
to consist of seven members appointed at large by the Gov- 
ernor for six-year terms. It also recommended the abolition 
of all boards of trustees. The report provided that all money 
appropriated by the state or received from any other source 
should be administered by the Regents. No authority was 
given the Regents to discontinue any of the existing institu- 
tions, but they were empowered to create new ones. All 
these recommendations were embodied in a bill to be pre- 
sented to the General Assembly. Philip Weltner and a group 
of young lawyers of Atlanta drew up the bill for the Allen 
commission. In the 1930 session of the lawmaking body the 
bill was presented, passed the Senate, but failed of a con- 
stitutional majority in the House. Richard B. Russell, Jr., 
°18, was Speaker of the House. Near the close of the session 
a joint legislative committee was appointed to report a Re- 
organization Bill to the next meeting. Speaker Russell an- 
nounced for Governor on a reorganization platform and was 
elected. The joint legislative bill was enacted into law in 
the first session of Russell’s administration.” 

Alumni of the University played a leading part in all 
these matters. —The Alumni Society had adopted a resolu-— 
tion introduced by Col. A. R. Lawton, ’77, calling for the 
appointment of a committee to survey the higher educational 


2Georgia Laws, 1931, pp. 7-46. The part of this fundamentally important act 
that pertains to the Board of Regents is Article 6, beginning on page 20. 
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system of Georgia. The committee was duly set up on De- 
cember 7, 1929, and consisted of Philip Weltner, ’07, Gordon 
Carson, 04, and Pope F. Brock, *11. The report of the com- 
mittee was received at the next annual meeting of the Society 
and adopted.’ It advocated revolutionary changes in the 
management of the colleges, pointing out the rivalry for 
legislative appropriations, the existence of too many units, 
which inevitably led to duplication and waste; advocated 
the discontinuance of some of them and the coordination of 
the others under a Board of Regents. How these recom- 
mendations were incorporated in the Reorganization Act 
has been related. The principal difference between the Allen 
report and the Act as passed was that the former provided 
for seven members of the Board of Regents, all from the 
state-at-large, whereas the Reorganization Act required 
eleven members, one from each Congressional District and 
one at large. In both cases the Governor was an ex officio 
member. The Act became effective January 1, 1932. 
Meanwhile, United States Senator William J. Harris died 
in 1932. Governor Russell made an interim appointment and 
announced for the position. He was opposed by Charles F. 
Crisp. Russell won. In the gubernatorial election that oc- 
curred at the same time Eugene Talmadge, Commissioner of 
Agriculture, was elected Governor over nine other candidates. 
Governor Russell appointed the first members of the Board 
of Regents, a distinguished group of Georgians: Hughes 
Spalding, Cason Callaway, Richard B. Russell, Sr., M. D. 
Dickerson, A. Pratt Adams, W. J. Vereen, T. F. Green, Miss 
Martha Berry, W. D. Anderson, George C. Woodruff, repre- 
sentatives of the Congressional Districts, and Philip Weltner, 
member at large. Seven of these were alumni of the Uni- 
versity. At the first meeting of the Regents, on January 1, 
1932, W. D. Anderson of Macon was elected Chairman, and 
Philip Weltner, Vice-Chairman. The title of the head of 
the new University System was made Chancellor, and C. 
M. Snelling was elected to the position. He is, therefore, the 
only man who ever held the title of Chancellor of both the 


3A. S. M., June 30, 1930. 
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University at Athens and of the System. He held office, 
however, for only a little more than a year, when he was 
succeeded by Philip Weltner. Mr. Anderson resigned after 
six months, and Hughes Spalding succeeded him as chairman. 
W. E. Dunwoody of Macon succeeded Anderson, and E. S. 
Ault was named to succeed Miss Berry, who had also 
resigned.* 

At this first meeting of the Regents the position of Presi- 
dent of the University of Georgia was created and Dean 
Steadman V. Sanford was elected. He was therefore head 
of the University during the entire period of reorganization 
and played a key role in everything that took place. He was 
entrusted with carrying out the difficult task of merging the 
three Athens units, and he nominated practically all of the 
new personnel who headed the various units. 


SURVEY COMMITTEE ORGANIZED 


One of the first decisions reached by the Regents in 1932 
was to have a comprehensive survey made of the institutions 
under their control. The General Education Board made a 
grant of $20,000 for this purpose, and a survey group was 
got together with George A. Works, Professor of Education 
in the University of Chicago, as chairman, and including 
Edward C. Elhott, President of Purdue University; Henry 
Suzallo, President of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching; and George F. Zook, President of 
the University of Akron. President Suzallo was unable to 
serve, and later L. D. Coffman, President of the University 
of Minnesota, was added, as well as Charles H. Judd, Dean 
of the School of Education of the University of Chicago. 
Numerous other specialists were employed to handle specific 
aspects of the committee’s work.” No more eminent a body 
of educational leaders could have been assembled. 

The first annual report of the Regents closed with certain 
recommendations bearing upon the provisions of the Reor-. 


*Regents of the University System of Georgia, Annual Report, 1932 (Atlanta, 
1933). 

5Report (of the Committee) to the Board of Regents. No date. This was a 
preliminary report submitted in December, 1932. 
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ganization Act. One was that the General Assembly dis- 
continue the practice of making separate appropriations to 
the units of the System and instead make a single appro- 
priation to the Regents, empowering them to distribute the 
amount among the units according to their judgment of 
relative needs. Another was that the Act be so amended 
as to empower the Regents to consolidate units, suspend 
or discontinue others, shift schools and departments from one 
unit to another, and to merge departments. The General 
Assembly in 1933 passed amendatory acts meeting these 
recommendations.° 


Bab FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


When the Regents took control they found the institutions 
of the System in a condition of financial chaos. The state 
had been unable to pay the appropriation bills for 1929, 
1930, and 1931. It will be remembered, of course, that the 
United States, and the whole world for that matter, was 
in the depths of the worst of all depressions, that beginning 
in 1929. The institutions had been forced to borrow from 
banks and owed them $1,000,000. A third of this sum was 
paid by the Regents with funds derived from the discount 
of the Western and Atlantic rentals, but the Regents were 
forced to reduce salaries fourteen per cent—in addition to 
the twenty per cent cut of the preceding year. This was 
naturally disastrous to the faculty. 


REPORT OF THE WorKS COMMITTEE 


The field work of the Survey Committee headed by Works 
was completed in February, 1933, but the General Educa- 
tion Board made a further grant for continuing the study 
of the many problems involved, so that the committee’s work 
went on for ten years more. Dr. Works made his final report 
in December 1943.‘ The major recommendations had been 
acted upon long before the final report was submitted. They 
were: 


®6Georgia Laws, 1933, pp. 61, 62. 
™George A. Works, Chairman, Report to the Regents of the University System of 
Georgia, December, 1943. 
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That the number of units in the system be reduced to nine or ten. 

That the Reorganization Act be amended so as to authorize the 
Regents to discontinue any unit in the System. 

That the state’s appropriations for higher education be made to the 
Regents and by them allocated to the several units. 

That all Regents be appointed at large instead of by Congressional 
Districts. 

That the office of Vice Chancellor be established to help in the 
multifarious duties laid upon the Chancellor, and more especially all 
matters related to the budget and all purchasing. 

That a number of System councils be established. The functions of 
the most important of these, called the Superior Council (the mem- 
bership of which should include representatives of all units) be to 
advise the Chancellor and Regents about legislation needed for the 
System and to discuss all matters of inter-institutional relations. The 
committee regarded the problems related to agriculture as among the 
greatest confronting the Regents. The existing arrangement they con- 
sidered unsatisfactory in many respects. They recommended that 
teaching, agricultural research and agricultural extension be integrated 
under the College of Agriculture. 

That in all four-year units, except the School of Technology, the 
first two years should be devoted to general education, to take the 
form of survey courses in the social sciences, the physical sciences, the 
biological sciences, mathematics, English, history, and Contemporary 
Georgia. 

That a retirement system be provided for employees of the System. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF THE COLLEGES 


The work of reorganizing the System proceeded rapidly 
under the guidance of the Survey Committee, the advice of 
President Sanford, and the able administration of Hughes 
Spalding, Chairman of the Regents. The process involved 
the abolition of many units, the creation of several new ones, 
the merging of institutions, the transfer of schools and de- 
partments from one unit to another; the abolition of some 
departments within a unit; and, in one case, the demotion 
of a unit from senior college to junior college level. 

When the Regents took control in 1932 there were 26 insti- 
tutions in the System. As soon as they were empowered by > 
the General Assembly to do so, the Regents guillotined 
many of these units. First to feel the axe were the District 
A. & M. Schools. They had never been anything more than 
high schools and were discontinued under the rule that no 
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member of the System should do high school work (except 
the Negro colleges). In cases where institutions not abolished 
were doing work at the high school level, they were ordered 
to discontinue it. Two of the institutions of college grade 
were abandoned, the Bowdon State Normal and Industrial 
College and the Georgia State College for Men at Tifton. 
Two new colleges were created, the Abraham Baldwin Agri- 
cultural College at Tifton and the West Georgia College at 
Carrollton. The new Tifton institution was a junior college 
designed to give a terminal course in practical agriculture. 
In addition to these the Evening School of the School of 
Technology was made the Evening School of Commerce. 
Later the Division of Adult Education was created, consisting 
of this Evening School and of the work in General Extension, 
which was transferred from Athens to Atlanta. The Evening 
School at a much later time became the Atlanta Division 
of the University and in 1955 the Georgia State College of 
Business Administration. 

From the point of view of the parent University perhaps 
the most important act of the Regents in the process of 
reorganization was the merging of the State College of Agri- 
culture and the Mechanic Arts and the State Teachers 
College with the University proper. The name State College 
of A. & M. was dropped. The title College of Agriculture 
was adopted. In the case of the Teachers College, its grounds 
and equipment became the Coordinate College for Freshman 
and Sophomore girls. The teachers at the Teachers College 
were added to the University faculty. Those at the College 
of Agriculture had always been members of the general fac- 
ulty. These two institutions took the rank of other Schools 
and Colleges at Athens, the title Dean instead of President 
being given the head. Before this merger occurred the work 
in home economics in the three Athens institutions had been 
merged into a new School of Home Economics (1932) with 
a Dean as head. 

The Regents shifted schools and departments from one unit 
to another with the idea of keeping fairly separate the func- 
tional work of the units. Thus all engineering, both electrical 
and civil, was transferred to the School of Technology, and 
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the School of Commerce at Tech was in effect shifted to 
Athens, the Regents taking the position that Georgia needed 
only one such school and that the one at Athens was much 
older and better conducted. The School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine at the University was abolished. The North Georgia 
Agricultural College at Dahlonega was reduced to junior 
college level. 

The net result of these drastic changes appeared in the 
Report of the Regents for 1933,° wherein the Chairman 
announced that the former 26 units of the System had been 
reduced to 18, including the three new institutions; that there 
were seven four-year colleges, eight junior colleges, and two 
experiment stations. 

It was politically impossible to carry out one of the major 
recommendations of the Survey Committee, namely, the inte- 
eration of the teaching, extension, and research in agriculture 
under the control of the College of Agriculture. Years passed 
before that problem was solved in a satisfactory manner. 

In the matter of internal teaching arrangements, two very 
important changes were made by the Regents. One of these 
was the creation of the survey courses recommended by the 
Survey Committee, and the establishing of machinery for the 
examination and grading of the survey courses. An examiner’s 
office was set up in Athens for this purpose. The other nota- 
ble change was the requirement that all units, except the 
School of Technology and the Medical College, go on the 
four-quarter system. 


WELTNER BECOMES CHANCELLOR 


At the April, 1933, meeting of the Regents the resignation 
of Chancellor Snelling was announced. He was then seventy- 
one years of age and felt that a younger man should be chosen 
to carry on the heavy burdens of the office. Colonel Snelling 
was made Chancellor Emeritus and placed in charge of the 
General Extension work with offices in Atlanta. Philip 
Weltner succeeded him, the appointment being made effec- 
tive July 1, 1933. 


8Regents’ Annual Report, 1933 (Atlanta, 1934). 
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Andrew M. Soule’s long service as President of the College 
of Agriculture was ended, and H. P. Stuckey, Director of the 
Griffin Experiment Station, was named in his place. This 
was a stop-gap appointment and Stuckey did not give up his 
headship of the Griffin institution. The following year, 1934, 
Paul W. Chapman was named Dean. 

Other important changes were made in 1933. Harmon W. 
Caldwell was made Dean of the Law School. The Medical 
College at Augusta became the University of Georgia School 
of Medicine, and Dr. W. L. Moss was appointed Dean. He 
was succeeded in 1935 by G. Lombard Kelly. In 1949 the 
Augusta institution was separated from the University as 
an independent college under the name Medical College of 
Georgia. Kelly’s title was changed to President. He reached 
the retirement age in 1953 and was succeeded by Edgar R. 
Pund. J. M. Pound, President of the Teachers College, and 
R. H. Powell, President of the girls college at Valdosta, ex- 
changed places, Powell being made Dean of the Coordinate 
College in Athens. Guy H. Wells was sent to the Georgia 
State College for Women at Milledgeville, and Marvin S. 
Pittman succeeded him at Statesboro. Jonathan C. Rogers 
was made President of North Georgia College at Dahlonega, 
and Harry Brown became Director of Agricultural Extension, 
succeeding J. Phil Campbell. 

The year 1933 also signalized the coming of J. D. Bolton 
as Treasurer and Comptroller of the University. He became 
a leading figure in the administration of the University. The 
next year L. R. Siebert was made Secretary of the Regents. 
He was at the time an Associate Professor of Economics at 
the School of Technology and had been for twelve years. 

In these three years, 1932 through 1934, the Regents fin- 
ished most of the great task of reorganizing the University 
System. Before becoming Chairman of the Regents, Hughes 
Spalding was on many counts a man of renown. His conduct 
of the Regents added greatly to his stature as an alumnus 
and citizen. 


THE BUILDING PROGRAM 


The last important development in 1933 was the appli- 
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cation of the Regents to the Public Works Administration 
of the Roosevelt era for a loan of $3,370,000 for the erection. 
of self-liquidating buildings at the various units of the Sys- 
tem. Chairman Spalding, President Sanford, and Dean of 
the Law School Caldwell spent much time traveling to Wash- 
ington for conferences with the P.W.A. officials, and on 
December 15, 1933, the Regents were advised that the 
P.W.A. and the President had approved the loan on certain 
conditions. The most important of these was that a decision 
be handed down by the Supreme Court of Georgia affirming 
the power of the Regents to borrow. In the following year 
such a decision was obtained. For several years thereafter 
the negotiation of building contracts and the erection of new 
buildings was the business of central importance in the recent 
history of the University, although the P.W.A. loan was 
cancelled, as will shortly appear. 

Meanwhile, early in 1934 Spalding resigned the Chairman- 
ship of the Board of Regents. In accepting his resignation 
the Regents spread upon the minutes this statement: 


When Hughes Spalding was elected to the Chairmanship of this 
Board, it was because of his deep interest in the youth of the State of 
Georgia. His untiring efforts were conclusive proof of that interest. He 
gave himself unsparingly to the cause of enlightenment and truth. His 
zeal was only equalled by his wisdom; his judgment only by his courage. 
He has left the service with the merited affection of his associates and 
their profound gratitude for his labors. 


Cason Callaway, always an active and able member of 
the Board, was induced to assume the Chairmanship on a 
temporary basis, and on April 11, 1934, Marion Smith, ’03, 
was elected, with General Sandy Beaver as vice-chairman. 
Smith had been appointed Regent-at-large by Governor 
Talmadge to succeed Weltner. 

The way now seemed clear for signing a contract with the 
P.W.A. for the loan. A formal resolution to that effect was 
introduced at the February meeting.® It authorized Chair-— 
man Smith to sign the loan agreement. The vote was unani- 
mous except for the negative vote of Governor Talmadge. 


®Regents M., May 19, 1934. 
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Governor Talmadge had developed an undying animosity 
toward Roosevelt and all the New Deal measures designed 
to end the long depression. This attitude of the Governor 
was responsible for the abandonment of the proposed P.W.A. 
loan. One of the Governor’s first acts when the legislature 
convened in January, 1934, was to have introduced in both 
houses companion bills prohibiting the Regents from bor- 
rowing. 

Chancellor Weltner and Chairman Smith undertook to 
rally legislative support against the bills and both appeared, 
along with the Governor, before the committees to which the 
bills had been referred. A group of Regents, all close friends 
of the Governor, had a conference with him, at which the 
Governor offered to have the General Assembly appropriate 
$1,000,000 for building purposes, if the fight against his two 
bills were called off. The Regents agreed and the P.W.A. 
loan was dead. The General Assembly passed the Governor’s 
bills.*° 

The Governor bitterly resented the activities of Weltner 
and Smith in fighting the bills. Thereafter as new Regents 
were appointed they came on the Board pledged to replace 
Weltner. Seeing the direction affairs were taking, Weltner 
resigned. His resignation, effective June 30, 1935, is men- 
tioned in the Regents meeting of April, and a committee was 
appointed to prepare a suitable expression of the feeling of 
the Regents. —The committee’s report was adopted and duly 
spread upon the minutes at the following May meeting.” 


Philip Weltner drafted the Bill creating this Board, sponsored it before 
the General Assembly and materially aided in its passage. He was the 
first appointee to this Board, and was the chief factor in its organiza- 
tion and in the reorganization on sound educational lines of the whole 
University System. He was the only and unanimous choice of this Board 
for Chancellor of the University System. 

With a clear mind and a pure heart, he has given unsparingly of his 
energy and talents to educating the minds of the young people of 


19Gq. Laws, 1935, p. 171. This bill made the Board of Regents a governmental 
agency of the state, thus bringing the Board under the Constitutional pro- 
vision prohibiting any state agency from borrowing. 


11Regents M., May 10, 1935. 
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Georgia to think straight, and has implanted in their hearts that love 

of justice and righteousness which is the chief aim of true education. 
He leaves the service with the gratitude of the Board of Regents and ° 

he is entitled to the gratitude of all the people of Georgia. 


Philip Weltner thus surrendered all active work for the 
University. His brief tenure of the Chancellorship for only 
two years was too short for the completion of the plans he 
had in mind, though after all, his great contribution had 
been in setting up the University System. Weltner became 
President of Oglethorpe University and resurrected the insti- 
tution from the financial chaos with which it was afflicted, 
greatly strengthening the faculty and the library, reorganiz- 
ing the curriculum, and enlarging the endowment. After nine 
years as President, he relinquished this post in 1953, and is 
now practicing law in Atlanta. During World War II he 
was regional attorney for the Office of Price Administration. 
He is a great man, great in ideals, fertile in constructive ideas, 
and incredibly energetic in advocating the principles for 
which he stands. Few alumni of the University measure up 
to his high standard of excellence. 

At the same meeting at which Weltner’s resignation was 
accepted, the Regents by unanimous vote chose President 
Steadman V. Sanford as his successor, effective July 1, 1935.” 
The following month the Regents named Harmon White 
Caldwell, Dean of the Law School, as President of the Uni- 
versity,’ and in his place as head of the Law School elected 
Judge Lucien P. Goodrich, a life-long friend of the Governor. 
He declined, however, and J. Alton Hosch, ’24, was made head 
in July following. 

Sanford held office as President of the University for only 
three and a half years. However, those were years of tremen- 
dous developments. The most important was the reorganiza- 
tion of the University System and the second in importance 
was the beginning of the building program. The latter was 
carried out during the administration of President Caldwell. | 
President Sanford made a number of notable appointments 


12Regents M., April 10, 1935. 
13Regents M., May 10, 1935. 
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in the University, among which was the naming of Linville 
L. Hendren, Head of the Physics Department, to the new 
post of Dean of Administration. For many years Hendren 
was a leading figure in the internal administration of the 
University. Professor W. H. Bocock was named Dean of the 
Faculty, and Herman J. Stegeman was made Dean of Men. 


CHAPTER XIV 


The Administration of President 
Harmon W. Caldwell, 1935-1948 


Harmon White Caldwell, fourteenth head of the University 
of Georgia, was born in Meriwether County, Georgia, on 
January 29, 1899. He is the son of Lucius Alexander and 
Lillie Dorothy Caldwell. In 1919 he received his A.B. degree 
from the University and five years later, in 1924, he received 
his law degree from Harvard. On December 16, 1944, he 
was married to Gwendolyn Burton, and the couple now have 
three children. Caldwell’s academic career began with an 
Assistant Professorship of Law at Emory University. He was 
appointed to this post in 1924 and held it for two years. After 
practicing law in Atlanta for several years, he was appointed 
to a Professorship in Law at the University (1929) and be- 
came Dean in 1933. This position he was holding when he 
became President of the University in 1935. In that year 
Emory University and Mercer University honored him with 
LL.D. degrees, and Tulane did likewise in 1938. 

Caldwell was made President during his thirty-sixth year, 
and is, therefore, the youngest man who has ever held the 
position. One other head, Alonzo Church, was also thirty-six, 
but a few months older than Caldwell. A list of the heads in 
Appendix III shows that all of the first heads were in their 
forties when elected. It will be remembered that the early 
nineteenth century was a period in which quite young men 
achieved eminence. Abroad, William Pitt was Prime Minis- 
ter of England at twenty-four and Napoleon Emperor of 
France at thirty-five. In our own country George Washing- 
ton was General of the American Armies at forty-three; 
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Alexander Hamilton, first Secretary of the Treasury, received 
the appointment when he was only thirty-two and declined 
appointment as Chief Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court at thirty-eight; Henry Clay became a United States 
Senator at twenty-nine; Thomas Jefferson designed and built 
his marvelous home at Monticello at twenty-seven, wrote the 
Declaration of Independence at thirty-three, and was Gover- 
nor of Virginia at thirty-six; Charles W. Eliot became Presi- 
dent of Harvard at thirty-five, held office for forty years, 
and lived sixteen years after his retirement in 1909. 

Caldwell’s tenure lasted thirteen years. Only three other 
heads have had administrations of greater length—Alonzo 
Church thirty years, D. GC. Barrow nineteen years, and An- 
drew A. Lipscomb fourteen years. When the time he spent 
as a member of the Law School and the years he has already 
given as Chancellor of the University System are added to 
the thirteen years as President, one can imagine that his total 
service to higher education in Georgia may break the record 
for length. 


RESUMPTION OF THE BUILDING PROGRAM 


In the early years of Caldwell’s administration the prin- 
cipal interest of the University was in acquiring much needed 
new buildings. Although the Regents had been prohibited 
from borrowing shortly after Caldwell took the helm on July 
1, 1935, the Board was free to ask the Public Works Adminis- 
tration for money to supplement the state’s appropriation of 
a million dollars for buildings; and in July* the Board applied 
to the Federal agency for gifts (not loans) on the basis of 45 
per cent for the Federal government to 55 per cent for the 
state. The application was successful and during the next 
four years the Regents had available for buildings $5,656,170, 
of which $2,470,637 was provided by the Federal government; 
$593,386 came from the use of trust funds of the University 
and the remainder was appropriated by the General Assembly. 

With this unprecedented amount available for building 
purposes, the Regents and Chancellor Sanford laid out a 


1Regents M., July 15, 1935. 
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great building program, spreading the money among the 
units of the System. At the University proper seventeen new. 
buildings were erected, the principal ones being six dormi- 
tories, a Science Building (now known as LeConte Hall); 
an Agricultural Extension Building; a Practice School for the 
College of Education (now known as Baldwin Hall, the home 
of the biological sciences); a Forestry Building; a classroom 
structure for English and the modern foreign languages; a 
Dairy Barn; the Home Economics group; a Dairy Building; 
the Fine Arts Building; and Snelling Hall, a cafeteria. In 
addition, several of the old buildings were remodeled, among 
them Moore College and New College. The total cost of the 
buildings erected on the campus at Athens was $1,991,722.38. 
The most costly of these buildings was the Fine Arts Building, 
upon which $314,000 was used.” Huge as these amounts 
seemed at the time, in later years at least two of our new 
structures have cost as much as the total cost of the seventeen 
buildings erected during the building program of the thirties, 
namely, the new Library and the School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine Building. 

All of these buildings were erected in the first four years 
of President Caldwell’s administration. This was by far the 
greatest period of construction in the history of the Uni- 
versity. For the first time the institution was fairly well 
equipped in a physical sense. In his report for 1939 Chan- 
cellor Sanford stated that the program had practically been 
completed. Mention should be made of the very important 
work done during this period by the Regents Building Com- 
mittee, headed at various times by Miller S. Bell of Milledge- 
ville, Clark Howell and L. W. Robert of Atlanta. Professor 
R. H. Driftmier was throughout the period the Supervising 
Engineer for the System. 


THE CockKING CASE 


The only important instance of political interference in 
the history of the University was the Cocking Case, a cause 


?Regents’ Annual Report for 1939 (Atlanta, 1940). Includes Chancellor San- 
ford’s report for the year, with costs of all the buildings erected up to that 
time at all the units and data about the source of the money. 
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celebre that occurred during the Caldwell administration. 
Walter D. Cocking, a native of Iowa, after receiving his Ph.D. 
degree at Columbia in 1928, held numerous posts of an edu- 
cational sort before becoming Dean of the College of Educa- 
tion at the University of Georgia in 1937. He was given 
practically carte blanche to reorganize the College of Educa- 
tion by appointing a stronger faculty. Among those whose 
services were ended was Mrs. Sylla Hamilton, teacher in the 
Practice School operated by the College of Education at the 
Coordinate College. This action was taken on the recom- 
mendation of the Director of the School. Mrs. Hamilton was 
shifted to the position of Secretary of the Institute for the 
Study of Georgia Problems, of which Dean Brooks of the 
College of Business Administration was the director. Later 
she became an assistant in the office of Dean Brooks. 

On March 10, 1939, while Mrs. Hamilton was still a mem- 
ber of the staff of the College of Education, Dean Cocking 
held a staff meeting at which he laid before the group long 
range plans for the development of the College. Dean Cock- 
ing’s troubles began at this March meeting. When Mrs. 
Hamilton was later severed from the staff she asserted that 
the Dean at the March meeting had advocated the establish- 
ment of a Practice School for students majoring in Education 
and that white and Negro children were to be taught to- 
gether. When Eugene Talmadge was elected Governor in 
the fall of 1940 (for the third time), Mrs. Hamilton laid be- 
fore him her charge against Cocking. Governor Talmadge 
was deeply interested and resented the way in which Mrs. 
Hamilton had been treated. A short time before the June, 
1941, meeting of the Board of Regents, of which he was, of 
course, an ex officio member, he asked General Sandy Beaver, 
Chairman of the Regents, to visit Athens and investigate the 
charges against Cocking. 

General Beaver and Dean Brooks were classmates at the 
University and had been life-long friends. Talmadge was also 
a student at that time. Beaver became the closest friend and 
most ardent supporter of Talmadge in his political contests. 
Arriving at Athens, General Beaver made his headquarters 
in Dean Brooks’ office, and held long interviews with those 
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concerned in the matter, including President Caldwell, Chan- 
cellor Sanford, Dean Cocking, Professor Horace B. Ritchie, 
second in command in the College of Education, and Mrs. 
Hamilton. He became convinced that there was no substan- 
tial basis for Mrs. Hamilton’s charges. He obtained affidavits 
from President Caldwell, Dean Brooks, Professor Ritchie, and 
others. All swore under oath that they had never heard 
Cocking advocate any admixture of the races in the Uni- 
versity. 

Armed with these affidavits and other papers, General 
Beaver thought that the Governor when he saw them would 
drop the matter. In this view, however, he was entirely mis- 
taken, for at the May meeting of the Regents,* Talmadge 
moved ‘that Cocking be discharged, stating that he would dis- 
miss from the University any teacher who advocated Com- 
munism or racial equality. He also moved that President 
Marvin S. Pittman of the Statesboro unit be dismissed for 
having engaged in partisan local politics. Both motions were 
adopted by the Regents, that to dismiss Cocking by a vote of 
eight to four. It should be remembered, of course, that the 
Governor held the whip hand over the University, since he 
as Chairman of the Budget Commission (consisting of him- 
self and the State Auditor) had the power under recent legis- 
lation to control the allocations of funds to every institution 
and interest in Georgia. The action of the Regents, it is to 
be noted, was taken without giving Cocking and Pittman 
any chance to be heard in their own defense. 

President Caldwell immediately resigned, feeling, naturally, 
that it would be impossible for him to administer the Uni- 
versity if members of the faculty were to be treated in any 
such cavalier fashion. Thereupon the Regents reconsidered 
their action and announced that a public hearing would be 
held in Atlanta on June 10, at which Cocking and Pittman 
would be heard. , 

A few days after the May meeting of the Regents a group 
of some fifty senior members of the faculty met and thor- 
oughly discussed the Cocking matter. Vital principles of 


3Regents M., May 30, 1941. 
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academic freedom from political control were at stake. A 
letter of protest to the Governor, written by Dean Brooks 
(who also organized the meeting), was signed by forty-five 
senior professors. A group of seven or eight refused to sign. 

The public hearing announced for June turned out to be an 
executive session.* Many witnesses appeared in behalf of 
Cocking, including a strong committee appointed by the 
Alumni Society. Among the members of this committee were 
former Governor John M. Slaton and Hughes Spalding, for- 
mer Chairman of the Regents. Only one witness, Mrs. Ham- 
ilton, appeared to testify against Cocking. After long de- 
liberation the Regents voted by eight to seven to re-instate 
Cocking. Claiming that new evidence had been discovered, 
Governor Talmadge demanded another meeting of the Re- 
gents, and such a meeting was scheduled for July 14. The 
new evidence turned out to be Talmadge’s assertion that 
Cocking had been closely affiliated with the Rosenwald Fund, 
which, the Governor said, was working for racial equality. 

In the month intervening between the June and the July 
meetings of the Board, Talmadge asked for and received the 
resignations of several Regents, and forced one to get out, 
thus giving him a majority of the Board when the July meet- 
ing occurred. Three of the Regents whose resignations were 
demanded by the Governor refused to yield, Beaver, Ormonde 
Hunter, and Miller Bell. The basis of Talmadge’s demand 
for resignations was his discovery of an old law which said 
that no unit of the University System should have more than 
seven members on the Board, whereas the University of Geor- 
gia actually had ten. When an appeal to Attorney General 
Ellis Arnall was made, he ruled that all the Regents were 
legally in office. Getting control of the Board in this arbi- 
trary manner, the Governor again demanded the dismissal 
of Cocking, and the Board complied by a vote of ten to five. 
The five who voted to retain Cocking were Hunter, Lance, 
Woodruff, Harvey, and Morris. Beaver would also have 
voted for Cocking, but as Chairman he had no vote except 
to break a tie. 


*Regents M., June 16, 1941. 
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The press of Georgia with scarcely an exception sided with 
the University, notably the Atlanta Constitution and the. 
Atlanta Journal. Ralph McGill was one of the most active 
of the well known editors who fought valiantly for the Uni- 
versity. It was said at the time that only twelve of the two 
hundred newspapers in Georgia supported the Governor in 
the fight. Eminent citizens made strong public addresses in 
defense of the University, among them Marion Smith, former 
Chairman of the Regents; President John R. McCain of 
Agnes Scott College; and the Reverend M. Ashby Jones. 


THe UNIVERSITY SySTEM Units LOSE THEIR 
ACCREDITATIONS 


In October, 1941, following the dismissal of Cocking, Pitt- 
man, and other faculty members in the System, the Southern 
Conference of Universities by unanimous vote of the repre- 
sentatives of thirty-three institutions attending the meeting 
dropped the University from membership in the Conference. 
The reason given was the discharge of Cocking “without due 
cause and upon charges which are not substantiated.” ‘The 
removal of Cocking from his post, the Conference said, “con- 
stitutes a clear case of political interference with the Uni- 
versity of Georgia.” 

This action of the Southern Conference was to have been 
anticipated, as was remarked in an editorial in the Atlanta 
Constitution on October 15. When the news reached Athens 
fifteen hundred students paraded the campus and the town 
until three a.m., protesting the action of the Governor and 
burning him in effigy three times. Regrettable as it was, 
however, the action of the Southern Conference did not affect 
the accredited standing of the University, since the Confer- 
ence is not an accrediting agency. But meanwhile the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, which is 
the principal accrediting agency in the South, was consider-. 
ing the conditions at the University. A Committee of the 
Association, consisting of O. C. Carmichael, Chancellor of 
Vanderbilt University; Alexander Guerry, President of the 
University of the South; and John J. Tigert, President of the 
University of Florida, held a meeting in Atlanta on Novem- 
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ber 3 and 4. A large number of witnesses appeared before 
the Committee. Its report, dated December 3, 1941, and 
adopted by the Association at its Louisville meeting, is printed 
in full in the Annual Report of the Regents for 1941. It read: 


RrEporT ON UNIVERSITY SYSTEM OF GEORGIA 

The Committee of the Southern Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools appointed to investigate the situation in the University Sys- 
tem of Georgia, had a preliminary meeting in Birmingham, Alabama, 
on September 29, 1941, for the purpose of considering the evidence 
then in hand, and to consider what steps should be taken to insure full 
and accurate information on the problem. At this meeting it was de- 
cided to hold a hearing in Atlanta on November 3 and 4 to which all 
members of the Board of Regents and all presidents of colleges belong- 
ing to the Association would be invited. —The Committee further agreed 
that other organizations wishing to investigate the matter would be wel- 
come to sit in with the committee and participate in the hearing. The 
hearing began at the Ansley Hotel, Atlanta at 9 A. M., November 3, 
1941, with the following men, in addition to the Committee, present: 
President Ray Lyman Wilbur and Dr. William D. Cutter representing 
the Council on Medical Education, Dean Arthur T. Martin representing 
the American Association of Schools of Law, Dean H. C. Horack repre- 
senting the American Bar Association, President ‘Theodore Jack repre- 
senting the Phi Beta Kappa Society, President C. C. Sherrod represent- 
ing the American Association of ‘Teachers Colleges, President S. H. 
Whitley of the Southern Association, and Mr. M. C. Huntley, Executive 
Secretary of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education. 

The following groups were interviewed in the course of a two day 
hearing: a committee from the Board of Regents of the University 
System of Georgia, a committee of alumni of the University of Georgia, 
a committee of alumni of the Georgia School of Technology, a com- 
mittee of students of the University of Georgia, a committee of students 
of the Georgia School of Technology, Chancellor Sanford, President 
Caldwell, President Brittain, President Pittman, President Gates, several 
other individuals who asked to be heard, and a committee of local edu- 
cators not connected with the University System who were requested by 
the committee to appear before it, Supt. Willis A. Sutton of the Atlanta 
Public Schools, President J. R. McCain of Agnes Scott College, and 
Vice-President Goodrich C. White of Emory University. The committee 
was in session for the hearing a total of more than fifteen hours. In 
addition to the reports heard on November 3rd and 4th, the committee 
had before it a fairly complete newspaper file covering the actions of the 
Board of Regents and the Governor from May 30 to December 1, 1941, 
and an analysis made by Mr. Huntley based upon a thorough study of 
the situation. 
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After considering all the data the committee respectfully submits the 
following findings: 
1. That Governor Talmadge requested the Board of Regents to dis- 
miss Dean Walter D. Cocking, head of the Department of Education 
at the University of Georgia on May 30, 1941, though he was recom- 
mended for reappointment by President Caldwell and Chancellor San- 
ford. Upon the refusal of the Board to do so, he gave notice that he 
would prefer charges, and the date of the trial was set for June 16. After 
a trial lasting five hours, Dean Cocking was exonerated of all charges 
by a vote of 8 to 7, and appointed for another year, effective September 

1, 1941. 

2. The Governor immediately thereafter denounced the action of the 
Board of Regents, gave notice of a rehearing, and set about to change 
its personnel. Three of his own appointees who voted against his wishes 
were asked to resign on the ground of illegal appointment. Failing to 
secure the resignations of these men he turned to others who opposed 
his wishes, and finally obtained three resignations. He then appointed 
three new members. Thus the Board of Regents was reconstituted for 
the specific purpose of serving the Governor’s will. 

3. He then notified Dean Cocking that he would be tried again 
despite the fact that he had been exonerated on June 16, and that the 
trial was set for July 14. President Marvin Pittman of Statesboro, who 
was recommended for reappointment by Chancellor Sanford, was also 
summoned to appear on this date for his trial, which had been postponed 
from June 16. 

4. From the record it is clear that these trials were a mockery of 
democratic procedure. As if to crown this act of injustice the motion 
to vote on the validity of the evidence submitted was lost by a vote of 
10 to 5, and Dean Cocking and President Pittman were dismissed by the 
same vote. 

After examining a great body of evidence the committee is convinced 
that the charges preferred against Dean Cocking and President Pittman 
were either spurious or entirely unsupported by the evidence. 

5. In addition to Dean Cocking and President Pittman who were 
dismissed after hearings, the following members of the staff of the Uni- 
versity System of Georgia were dismissed without hearings, and in the 
judgment of the committee, without adequate reasons or due notice: 

Dr. J. Curtis Dixon, Vice Chancellor of the University System 

Dr. C. M. Destler, Chairman, Division of Social Science, Georgia 
Teachers College : 

Miss Mamie Veazey, Dean of Women, Georgia Teachers College 

Miss Jane Franseth, Assistant Professor Laboratory School and Field 
Service, Georgia Teachers College 

Mr. P. D. Bush, Professor of Social Science, North Georgia College, 
Dahlonega 
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Mr. R. E. Davis, Beef Cattle and Sheep Specialist, Department of 
Agricultural Extension, Athens 

Mr. J. A. Evans, Administrative Assistant, Department of Agricul- 
tural Extension, Athens 

Mrs. Lela R. Mize, Department of Agricultural Extension, Athens 

There are possibly others whose names should appear on this list, but 
only these were considered in detail at the hearing. 

6. At the Georgia School of Technology, Mr. D. I. Barron was elected 
to the position of Dean of Men without the recommendation of either 
President Brittain or Chancellor Sanford. The fact that he did not 
accept the position does not in any way alter the conviction of the Com- 
mittee that the Board of Regents of the University System of Georgia 
has violated sound educational policy in this appointment as in the 
dismissals listed above. 

7. Another feature of the situation in the University System of 
Georgia which adds seriously to the difficulty of insuring proper educa- 
tional administration is the fact that the Governor under the statutes 
of the State has the authority to modify in any way he sees fit the 
budget as adopted by the Board of Regents. He can delete or modify 
any item of expenditure or remove any individual from the pay roll 
without the Board’s approval. It is thus possible for one man to nullify 
the Board’s action by refusing to approve any individual or item. 
Arbitrary power of this kind in the hands of any individual or agency 
is a threat to sound procedure in the operation of an educational system. 

8. The Committee was impressed with the earnestness of the Chair- 
man of the Board of Regents and of other members that appeared 
before it, but it is clear from the facts stated above that if the Governor 
is opposed to the action of that body in the appointment of personnel, 
he can veto it by striking the name or names from the payroll and thus 
prevent any appointment which he may oppose. That the Governor is 
willing to exercise this power is clearly demonstrated by the fact that 
he stated through the newspapers that Dean Cocking would not return 
‘to his position in the University of Georgia at the time when the Chair- 
man of the Board of Regents was in communication with Dr. Cocking 
regarding his reinstatement. 

In the light of all the evidence the Committee is forced to conclude 
that the University System of Georgia has been the victim of unprece- 
dented and unjustifiable political interference; that the Governor of 
the State has violated not only sound educational policy, but proper 
democratic procedure in insisting upon the resignation of members of 
the Board of Regents in order to appoint to that body men who would 
do his bidding; that the Board of Regents has flagrantly violated sound 
educational procedure in dismissals and appointment of staff members; 
that every institution in the System.is profoundly affected by the prece- 
dents established and by the actions already taken whether any of its 
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staff has been dismissed to date or not; that there can be no effective 
educational program where this condition exists; that in view of the 
actions of the Board of Regents of the University System of Georgia * 
which brought about this condition, and in view of its dependence upon 
the concurrence of the Governor in matters vital to the operation of 
the System, the Board of Regents does not appear to be an independent 
and effective educational board of control. 

The Committee, therefore, recommends that the following institutions 
be dropped from membership in the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools: 

Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Georgia 
Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, Georgia 
Georgia State Woman’s College, Valdosta, Georgia 
University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 

Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro, Georgia 

Georgia Southwestern College, Americus, Georgia 
Middle Georgia College, Cochran, Georgia 

North Georgia College, Dahlonega, Georgia 

South Georgia College, Douglas, Georgia 

West Georgia College, Carrollton, Georgia 

It recommends further that this suspension take effect September 1, 
1942, and continue until removed by vote of this Association at its 
next or later annual meeting on recommendation of the Executive 
Committee and of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Alexander Guerry 

John J. Tigert 

O. C. Carmichael, Chairman 
December 3, 1941 


Thus the University lost its standing among Southern uni- 
versities. A storm of protest swept the state, involving the 
faculties of the units of the system, students, and alumni. 
The effect upon Talmadge was disastrous for the time being. 
The young Attorney General, Ellis Arnall, announced for 
Governor in the fall election of 1942 on a platform to remove 
the University from the possibility of any further political 
interference by creating a constitutional Board of Regents, 
upon which the Governor would have no place as an ex - 
officio member. Talmadge of course attempted to vindicate 
himself by running again. Arnall won by a great majority, 
174,757 to 128,394; county unit votes for Arnall, 261; for 
Talmadge, 149. Interesting occurrences during the campaign 
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were the resignation of Beaver as Chief on the Governor’s 
Staff and as a Regent, and his announcing for Arnall; and a 
long public statement by Chancellor Sanford, in which he 
said that the University would disintegrate if its accredited 
standing were not speedily restored. 

One of Governor Arnall’s first acts when he took office on 
January 12, 1943, was to have introduced in the two houses 
of the General Assembly companion bills directing the sub- 
mission of a constitutional amendment creating a constitu- 
tional Board of Regents.’ Both bills were passed without a 
dissenting vote. The amendment sets up a Board of Regents 
of fifteen members, one from each Congressional District and 
five at large, appointed by the Governor for staggered seven- 
year terms. ‘The Governor no longer is an ex officio member. 
Not waiting for the formal adoption of the amendment, 
Governor Arnall appointed a new Board of Regents, thus 
restoring the Board to the position it had when first estab- 
lished. Most of the members of the old Board who had 
staunchly stood by the University were reappointed, namely, 
Beaver, Woodruff, Bell, and Morris. Among the new ap- 
pointees were Marion Smith and Cason Callaway, both for- 
mer members of the Board, and Pope F. Brock, Rutherford 
L. Ellis, and Judge S. Price Gilbert. Smith was immediately 
elected Chairman and held the position until his death in 
194-7. | 


ACCREDITATION RESTORED 


Governor Arnall signed the bills creating the new Board of 
Regents on January 22. Present when the bills were signed 
were President Caldwell, President M. L. Brittain of the 
Georgia School of Technology, Marion Smith, and others. 
After affixing his signature, Governor Arnall read a telegram 
he had received from M. C. Huntley of the University of 
Alabama, and Executive Secretary of the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, saying: “You may 
expect action of the Association immediately. Machinery 


5Georgia Laws, 1943, pp. 66, 67. The Amendment was ratified by the people 
on August 3, 1943, and is now a clause in the Constitution of 1945, Art. V. 
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under way to relieve suspension of the University System of 
Georgia.” The Executive Committee of the Association had . 
been given power to act, and on January 30 the head of the 
Association, President G. D. Humphrey of Mississippi State 
College, announced the restoration of the University System 
to full accredited standing.°® 

The first act of the reconstituted Board of Regents was to 
reappoint Marvin C. Pittman to his former position of Presi- 
dent of the Statesboro unit. Cocking would have been re- 
stored to the Deanship of the College of Education, but 
Caldwell informed the Board that he did not desire to return 
to Athens.‘ He had already accepted a Federal position in 
Washington. 


Woritp War II 


In the early forties the attention of the University com- 
munity, regents, administration, faculty, alumni, and stu- 
dents, was centered on the Cocking matter and its aftermath. 
Meanwhile, of course, the second World War had begun. 
Germany started it in 1939 with the invasion of Poland, but 
the United States remained out until the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941. The Congress of the 
United States immediately declared war on Japan; Britain 
did likewise. On December 11, Germany and Italy declared 
war on the United States. It was then a fight to a finish 
between the free powers of the world, plus Russia, and the 
dictatorships, Japan, Germany, and Italy. The Regents of 
the University System and President Caldwell hastened to 
assure the Roosevelt administration of their eagerness to place 
all the facilities of the University at the service of the 
government. 

A great range of activities was undertaken by the Uni- 
versity. Like all land-grant institutions, it had had for many 
years a Reserve Officers Training Corps. The University was | 
exceptionally fortunate in having Col. K. T. Riggs as Com- 
mandant during the war period. The major portion of the 


S Atlanta Constitution, January 31, 1943. 
TAtlanta Journal, January 27, 1943. 
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young officers for the great army in the building was pro- 
vided by the R.O.T.C. Furthermore, a year before the war 
began the University had instituted a Civilian Pilot Training 
Service. In January, 1942, the University was approached 
by the Midland Radio School which desired to establish a 
unit at Athens in connection with its contract to provide 
several thousand radio operators. The University leased the 
old Costa Building and remodeled it so as to provide housing 
for 250 of these radio men. They were fed at Denmark 
Dining Hall. 

In December, 1941, negotiations were opened with Licu- 
tenant Commander D. Ward Harrigan of the Naval Reserve 
Base in Atlanta looking toward the establishment in Athens 
of one of the four (later five) U.S. Pre-Flight Schools. Two 
months later the Navy announced that the University of 
Georgia had been chosen as the site for one of the schools. 
The school was formally opened on June 4, 1942, with Cap- 
tain C. E. Smith, U.S.N. retired, as Commandant, and Lieu- 
tenant Commander D. C. Woodward as Executive Officer. 
The Pre-Flight School was given the use of various facili- 
ties—classroom buildings, gymnasium, athletic fields, swim- 
ming pools, dormitories, and dining halls. Among the build- 
ings turned over for the exclusive use of the School were 
Baldwin Hall, which became headquarters, Woodruff Hall, 
the Physical Education Building, Agronomy Barn, the Lucas 
House, and the Faculty Club, as well as six dormitories, the 
new girls’ cafeteria, and Memorial Hall. Two additional 
dormitories were erected, accommodating 450 men; an annex 
to Memorial Hall was constructed at a cost of $150,000, for 
the purpose of providing additional gymnasium space. An 
annex to Baldwin Hall was built by the Navy to provide 
additional dining facilities. Stegeman Hall was one of the 
most costly buildings erected by the Navy. It was named in 
honor of Herman J. Stegeman. 

The track and playing fields of the University were inade- 
quate for the Navy’s requirements. A new track was built 
at a cost of $45,000; new extensive playing fields were pro- 
vided on the plats south of the Agricultural Extension Build- 
ing. Four full size football fields thus came into existence. 
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A field house adjacent to the new playing fields was provided 


at a cost of $55,000. Several of the old buildings, notably | 


Old College and Candler Hall, were practically rebuilt inside. 
The total cost of new construction, repairs, and alterations 
ran to approximately $550,000, of which the Navy bore 
$318,671. Of course, after the war all these improvements 
reverted to the University and enormously increased its 
facilities.® 

President Caldwell’s Report for 1942, from which the 
above facts were taken, also lists by name and rank the large 
number of faculty people who had been granted leaves of 
absence for service in the armed forces or for other work 
related to the war. 

Chancellor Sanford in his Annual Report for 1942-43 item- 
ized the manpower contributions of the University to the 
war effort: R. O. T. C. Graduates, 772; Civilian Pilot Train- 
ing Cadets, 94; Army, Navy, Marines, and Coast Guard, 328; 
Army Air Corps Enlisted Reserve, 31; Navy V-1 and V-7, 
100; Navy Officers Flying School, 190; Navy V-5 (Navy 
Cadets), 40; Navy Pre-Flight School, 6,452; Signal Corps, 
Army, 4,907; Army Specialized Training Program, 636. Total, 
13,450. 

The faculty made certain adjustments in the academic 
requirements in the interest of carrying out the war effort. 
All students were required to work throughout the year. A 
student who had completed satisfactorily at least half a 
quarter’s work was given full credit if he were called to the 
service before having an opportunity to complete the course, 
and seniors were given credit for the last quarter’s work, if 
called into the service. The faculty also made important 
changes in course requirements so as to place greater em- 
phasis upon science and mathemetics. Since practically all 
of the able-bodied men students of military age were called 
into the service, the enrollment drastically declined. A con- 


tributing factor was the loss of accreditation. From a total — 


of 3,631 in 1940, the enrollment shrank to 1,836 in 1943-44, 


8All of these activities are fully related in President Caldwell’s annual report for 
the year 1942, printed in the Regents Annual Report for that year. 
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a loss of fifty per cent. The major portion of the income of 
the University came from student fees, and hence the tre- 
mendous decline in enrollment produced a financial crisis. 
Many of the costs were in the nature of overhead expenses, 
which remain essentially the same whether the enrollment is 
great or small. This condition was greatly relieved by the 
income received from the Pre-Flight School and by the tem- 
porary absence of many faculty people for war service. 


THE COMING OF THE VETERANS 


In June, 1944, the Congress passed Public Law 346, known 
as the G.I. Bill of Rights. It set up the greatest educational 
venture ever undertaken by any government in behalf of 
veterans. The Act authorized educational service for the 
veterans in institutions of their own choice. The length of 
the period for which the government paid was one year plus 
the time the veteran was in the service, in no event to be 
longer than four years. The veteran was required to begin 
his educational training not later than four years after the 
date of his discharge or the termination of the war, and no 
training was to be provided beyond nine years after the 
ending of the war. The total of payments for each veteran 
was fixed at $500 per year, an amount which was intended 
to cover all costs except subsistence. For subsistence an allow- 
ance was made of $75 per month for each veteran without 
dependents; if the veteran had one dependent the allowance 
was $105 and for more than one $120. This Act produced 
a flood of veterans in every major institution in the country. 
At the height of the tide the total enrollment in the Univer- 
sity of Georgia was 7,846, of whom (in the fall of 1947) 
4,340 were veterans. A special Veterans Division was created 
under the direction of Robert M. Strozier. With the funds 
received from this source’ the University was able to restore 
the salaries of the returned professors and to employ a large 
number of additional teachers. 


®Regents’ Annual Report for 1946-47, p. 13. At that time the University was 
receiving $3,000,000 from the Federal government under the G.I. Bill of Rights. 
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New MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY 


At the beginning of Caldwell’s administration the faculty: 
numbered 197; in his last year the catalogue lists 394 mem- 
bers, an increase of about one hundred per cent. No other 
preceding administration had witnessed so large an increase. 
Considerations of space make it impracticable to mention 
by name all these new men and women. A number of them 
came in as Deans: Leon P. Smith, Dean of the College of 
Arts and Sciences, succeeding Dean Hendren; Alvin B. Biscoe, 
Dean of the College of Business Administration (now Dean 
of Faculties); D. J. Weddell, Dean of the School of For- 
estry; Mrs. Pauline Park Wilson, Dean of the School of 
Home Economics; J. T. Askew, Dean of Students. Others 
were ¢élected to the headship of departments: Lamar Dodd, 
whose work in art has brought great renown to the Uni- 
versiy; Tomlinson Fort, mathematics (Fort came to the 
University after a distinguished career at a number of other 
institutions, his last post having been Dean of the Graduate 
School at Lehigh); B. D. Napier, religion (now at Yale); M. 
C. Prunty, geography; B. O. Williams, sociology; and L. M. 
Ballew, drama. 


DEATHS 


In an administration covering more than a dozen years 
it was to have been expected that many deaths would occur. 
Among those who passed away were H. J. Stegeman (1939), 
Charles M. Snelling (1939), R. E. Park (1942), W. O. Payne 
(1944), Chancellor S. V. Sanford, John W. Jenkins, and W. 
D. Hooper (1945), W. H. Bocock, H. I. Reynolds, J. C. 
Wardlaw, R. H. Powell, Paul R. Morrow, and C. M. Strahan 
(1947), and Henry A. Shinn (1948). 

Accounts of the lives and service of several of these have 
already been incorporated in this study—Snelling in Chapter 
XII; Hooper, Bocock, and Strahan in Chapter IX; Park and. 
Payne in Chapter X. In every case the faculty adopted 
appropriate memorials. Most of these are in the Faculty 
Minutes of 1945-49. 
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STEADMAN VINCENT SANFORD 


Among the losses during the period the passing of Chan- 
cellor Sanford stands out with exceptional prominence. He 
was born in Covington, Georgia, August 24, 1871, the son 
of Charles Vincent and Lizzie Steadman Sanford, and died 
on September 15, 1945. His grandfather, Shelton P. San- 
ford, Georgia, 1838, was for forty years professor of mathe- 
matics at Mercer University, and Chancellor Sanford was 
graduated from that institution in 1890. In 1895 Sanford 
married Grace McClatchey. Four children were born to 
the couple, a daughter who died quite young and three sons, 
Shelton, Charles and Homer, all of whom have achieved high 
positions in their respective callings. The Sanfords celebrated 
their golden anniversary in the year of the Chancellor’s death. 
His entire life was spent in education, the first position he 
held having been that of President of the Marietta Male 
Academy. He then became Superintendent of Schools at 
Marietta from 1897 to 1903, when he came to the University 
of Georgia as an Assistant Professor in English. During the 
next forty-two years he held practically every administrative 
post within the gift of the University, and it would take a 
full-sized volume to recount his many activities. He pro- 
gressed rapidly to a full professorship in English; he served 
as the first head of the School of Journalism. For many 
years he was faculty chairman of athletics; organized and 
was the first President of the Southern Conference; and pro- 
moted the building of Sanford Stadium. In Snelling’s admin- 
istration he was Dean of the University, became President 
of the University in 1932, and spent the last ten years as 
Chancellor of the University System. He was largely respon- 
sible for the great building program of the forties, and led 
in the movement to integrate the three Athens institutions— 
the University proper, the College of Agriculture, and the 
State Teachers College. Upon his death the Regents con- 
cluded its Memorial by the following high tribute:*° 


It is the sense of the Board of Regents of the University System of 
Georgia that, in the passing of Chancellor S. V. Sanford, the State of 


10Regents M., October 11, 1945. 
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Georgia has lost one of its most illustrious and most useful citizens, and 
the cause of education in all its ramifications is bereft of one of its 


staunchest and most effective supporters; that our great admiration: 


for his extraordinary talents and accomplishments in the field of educa- 
tion is rivaled only by the sincere love and esteem in which we held him 
as a personal friend—one whose unchallenged integrity and sterling 
qualities will ever be an inspiration to those of us who must carry on 
without the benefit of the counsel and cooperation which he always 
generously bestowed; that we extend to members of the family of this 
distinguished Georgian the heartfelt sympathy of the individual mem- 
bers of this board; that we express to them our appreciation of the 
great service he rendered this board and, through it, the state and its 
people. 


It is unfortunately necessary to omit detailed accounts of 
the others mentioned in the above list: Herman J. Stegeman, 
one of our greatest coaches, Dean of Men, for whom Stege- 
man Hall was named; John W. Jenkins, who with R. P. 
Brooks and H. M. Heckman reorganized the College of Busi- 
ness Administration in 1920; Dr. H. I. Reynolds, universally 
beloved University Physician; J. C. Wardlaw, Director of 
Extension; R. H. Powell, former President of the Valdosta 
College for Women, later Dean of the Coordinate College, 
and Professor of English; and Henry A. Shinn, Acting Dean 
of the Law School in the absence of Dean Hosch for mili- 
tary duty, and for a short time Dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences. 

The Caldwell period also saw the passing of two of the 
University’s most eminent alumni, Harold Hirsch, ’01, and 
Marion Smith, ’03. These two and a group of younger lawyers 
made up one of the greatest firms for the practice of law 
in Atlanta. Both were college friends and life-long asso- 
ciates of the present writer. 


Haro.Lp HirscH 


Harold Hirsch, to whose memory this book is dedicated, 


was born in Atlanta on October 19, 1881, the son of Henry. 


and Rosalie Hirsch. The father was a successful merchant 
who had come to this country from Germany in his early 
youth. Harold took his A.B. degree from the University in 
1901 and his Law degree from Columbia in 1904. In 1906 
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he married Marie Brown of Albany, by whom he had two 
children, Ernestine (Mrs. Eugene Stern of Atlanta) and 
Harold, Jr. Mr. Hirsch died on September 25, 1939. 

The writer was one of a large number of honorary pall- 
bearers. Never has any more remarkable an expression of 
esteem occurred in Atlanta, in the number who attended the 
exercises and in the extraordinary floral offering. 

Mrs. Hirsch and her husband’s intimate friends and asso- 
ciates were deluged with messages of sympathy from all over 
the nation. A volume of these expressions has been bound 
by the writer and presented to Mrs. Hirsch. It contains 
sixty-five telegrams, eighty-eight letters and a large number 
of editorial tributes in leading newspapers. Typical of these 
was the editorial of September 27, 1939, in the Atlanta 
Journal. 


Mingled with Atlanta’s grief over the death of Harold Hirsch is a 
great gratitude that such a citizen was given to our community and 
commonwealth. His fifty-seven years, though sadly short as human 
reckoning goes, were so rich in good works and fine influences that we 
can but think of his career as a gracious and a continuing fulfillment. 
Seeking no public office, he served the highest public interests. Emi- 
nently successful in law and in business, he was happiest in promoting 
the education of youth and in helping the unfortunate and distressed. 
Forgetful of himself, he will be remembered deep in the hearts of thou- 
sands whom he befriended. 

Harold Hirsch was a man of many talents and many sympathies. As 
a lawyer he stood in the forefront of the Southern bar, and in his special 
fields of practice enjoyed nation-wide distinction. Some years ago the 
editors of America’s standard legal encyclopedia were casting about for 
an authoritative article on a peculiarly difficult subject. They queried 
five of the country’s leading counselors, among them Mr. Hirsch, as to 
the lawyer best fitted to write this article. He named as his choice one 
of the other four; while all the other four, independently, named Harold 
Hirsch. Such was his scholarship and his distinction. His advice was 
sought by large industrial and financial enterprises, and he was on the 
directorates of many of them. 

A mind less liberal or a heart less responsive than his might have been 
monopolized by professional and business demands. But his duties and 
services in the realm of educational, philanthropic and religious endeav- 
ors were even more numerous than in the world of affairs. The Uni- 
versity of Georgia, of which he was an alumnus, had no stauncher or 
nobler friend than Harold Hirsch, and none whom it more delighted to 
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honor. Emory University also counted him among its generous well- 
wishers; for six years he was on its law school faculty. He was especially 


interested in helping high school graduates, boys and girls, complete ° 


their education, for which purpose he established scholarships and gave 
without stint. In the field of Jewish benevolences, both at home and 
abroad, he was a tower of strength; and in the pure religion of human 
brotherhood his example was a shining light. Truly may it be said on 
the passing of Harold Hirsch, “There is a prince and a great man fallen 
this day in Israel.” 


Hirsch’s eminence as a lawyer was fully related in the 
speech made by Marion Smith (Chairman of the Board of 
Regents of the University System and President of the Geor- 
gia Bar Association) on the occasion of the dedication of 
the new home of the Law School, a building given by the 
alumni and named in honor of Harold Hirsch.” 

In 1953 the American Bar Association was constructing 
a $2,000,000 building in Chicago as a research center for the 
Association. Pope F. Brock, *11, who had been Chairman 
of the Regents, presented the Association a check for $8,500 
from the Coca-Cola Company to construct an entrance room 
in the building in honor of Harold Hirsch.” 


MarIon SMITH 


Marion Smith, the son of United States Senator Hoke 
Smith and Marion Cobb Smith, was born in Atlanta on 
November 16, 1884. His mother was the daughter of the 
famous legal writer and Confederate General T. R. R. Cobb. 
He was graduated from the University in 1903. At many 
points in this study the activities of Marion Smith have 
been related. He was three times Chairman of the Board 
of Regents, 1934-36, 1937-40, and 1943 until his death in 
1947. The annual report of the Regents in that year contains 
the following tribute to his memory: 


IN MEMORY OF MARION SMITH 


RESOLVED, That the Board of Regents of the University System . 


of Georgia individually and collectively convey to the family of the late 
Marion Smith an expression of sympathy at his death on September 
9, 1947. 


11See Appendix V for Smith’s speech and other tributes to Hirsch. 
12 Atlanta Constitution, December 24, 1953. 
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The University System of Georgia is without the guidance, inspira- 
tion, and constructive force of a genius who devoted much of his life 
to assisting with the building of an educational organization that will be 
a model for the entire nation. Education in Georgia and in the entire 
South has lost one of its most eminent champions. His unselfish attitude 
added greatly to the effectiveness of the application of his unusual 
ability to the cause of education. He undoubtedly was one of Georgia’s 
outstanding sons. 

First and foremost a lawyer, he was equally great as an educator and 
an organizer and was possessed of extraordinary qualities of leadership 
to which were added tireless energy and a degree of enthusiasm that led 
him to initiate and carry to successful conclusion undertakings that many 
would regard as impossible of fulfillment. His rare ability and superb 
judgment were given freely and willingly to the board and the University 
System. He never hesitated to state that no phase of his work appealed 
to him as did the work of the University System. 

His gift of leadership was such that during his long connection with 
the Board of Regents, the members of the board always insisted that he 
serve as their chairman. He brought to this office his rare combination 
of ability and a spirit of unselfish public service at a time when success 
or failure of the integration plan of the University System of Georgia 
depended upon organizational skill and intelligent direction. 

His tragic death at the height of his usefulness constitutes an irrep- 
arable loss not only to the cause of education but also to the select 
citizenship of our state and nation. The wide influence he wielded 
extended far beyond the legal and educational field, and the respect and 
admiration in which he was held was universal. He will be missed in 
the affairs of Georgia, but his contributions to the forces of progress— 
legal, educational and otherwise—will never be forgotten; indeed, the 
ideals he exemplified will live on as monuments along the course he 
has charted for those who are to follow him. 

Our heads bow with grief at his passing, quietly proud to have been 
so closely associated with the career of one whose great achievements 
for education in Georgia will stand as an everlasting memorial to him.' 


THE GILBERT MEMORIAL INFIRMARY 


Of prime importance in improving the facilities of the 
University was the construction of the Gilbert Memorial 
Infirmary. Judge Price Gilbert, a retired member of the 
Supreme Court of Georgia, and in 1943 appointed a Regent 
of the University System, in 1940 gave the University certain 
shares of stock, later sold for $77,900, for the building of a 


13Regents’ Annual Report,. 1946-47, p. 6. 
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modern infirmary on the campus.’* Judge Gilbert was a 
native Georgian, a graduate of Vanderbilt University and 
holder of an honorary LL.D. degree from Yale. He rose 
in the practice of law to a justiceship in the Supreme Court, 
a position he held from 1916 to 1937. One of Judge Gilbert’s 
two sons was a graduate of the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology; the younger son, Francis, was graduated from the 
University of Georgia in 1927 with a B.S. degree. Later he 
took his law degree at Yale. Unfortunately he died while 
quite young, in 1932, at the age of twenty-six. The Infirmary 
was given in his memory as well as that of the Judge’s father, 
Jasper Newton Gilbert. When ready for use in the forties 
this infirmary enabled the University for the first time to 
provide adequate facilities for ailing students. Judge Gilbert 
had already presented his law library to the Law School. 
He died on August 28, 1951. 


THE ILAH DUNLAP LITTLE MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


The most important building that has ever been erected 
on the campus of the University is the great new library. 
The planning of the building was done in the Caldwell 
administration, but insurmountable financial difficulties post- 
poned the work of construction until the Aderhold admin- 
istration. 


OTHER ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE CALDWELL ADMINISTRATION 


Despite the distractions of the Cocking case, the building 
program, the coming of World War II, and the advent of 
the veterans, President Caldwell resolutely kept in mind 
the real purposes for which the University existed. Cardinal 
Newman’s idea of a university was always uppermost in his 
mind. The true greatness of a university, he believed, lay 
not in monuments of stone and brick, in great numbers of 
students, in costly stadia, and successful football teams. His 
main interest was in improving the standard of teaching, 
in encouraging research and publication. To this end he 
brought in more than a hundred new men and women, many 
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of whom were real scholars; he reorganized the Graduate 
School, which under the able and energetic leadership of 
George H. Boyd has made this division of the University a 
great force in Georgia and the South. The meager $24,000 
provided for research in 1937-38 grew to $190,000 in 1948. In 
that year 123 research papers were completed (not to mention 
books), seventy-six of which were published in various pro- 
fessional journals. Caldwell had the salaries of the professors 
materially raised. He led and always supported such enter- 
prises as the Institute for the Study of Georgia Problems. 
In his administration the Georgia Review was begun in 1946. 
Under the competent and scholarly editorship of John D. 
Wade and later John O. Ejidson, this periodical has become 
one of the leading quarterlies in this area. Caldwell urged 
on the Regents the purchase of the DeRenne Library, 
which was done in 1937. This library is the most important 
collection of books, pamphlets, maps, newspapers and other 
material ever acquired by the University. The size of the 
DeRenne library may be inferred from the fact that the 
catalogue of the collection fills three large volumes. To pro- 
vide a medium for the publication of books by faculty mem- 
bers and others Caldwell asked the Regents in 1939 to create 
the University of Georgia Press. In October of that year 
it was incorporated, with Hughes Spalding as President. 
Under the efficient management of Ralph H. Stephens it 
has published scores of first rate books. 

Other noteworthy developments in the Caldwell admin- 
istration should be briefly treated. First, on Dec. 3, 1937, 
the University of Georgia Foundation was incorporated. 
This Alumni Endowment Foundation has enjoyed a rapid 
erowth. Its board of directors is composed of a group 
of distinguished alumni, with Dr. F. Phinizy Calhoun, ’00, 
as President. He has held the post continuously since 1937, 
and thus has added another to the long list of his services 
to the University. Among these were his years as Chair- 
man of the Alumni Memorials Committee, under whose 
management many of the finest portraits that now adorn 
the walls of various buildings have been presented to the 
University. For several years Dr. Calhoun was Chairman 
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of the Georgia Committee of Selection for Rhodes Scholars. 

Two notable events occurred in 1946. One was the estab-. 
lishment of the Regents Professorships to do honor to our 
top-ranking teachers and research men and to pay them 
salaries larger than the usual. In alphabetical order the five 
men so honored were: E. Merton Coulter, head of the Depart- 
ment of History, who is the most eminent writer on 
historical subjects we have had since the passing of Ulrich 
B. Phillips of Yale; Lamar Dodd, also eminent in his field 
of Art; ‘Tomlinson Fort, head of the Department of Mathe- 
matics, who had had two scholarly works published by the 
Clarendon Press of Oxford—having reached the retiring age, 
Fort is now teaching at the University of South Carolina; 
Hugh‘ Hodgson, who has built one of the strongest depart- 
ments in the University and has really single-handedly edu- 
cated the people of this community to a better appreciation 
of music; and, finally, Julian P. Miller, head of the Depart- 
ment of Plant Pathology and Plant Breeding. 

The reader will discover that more space has been given 
to the Caldwell administration than to any other. The only 
comparable case is that of Chancellor Hill. These two, it 
seems to the present writer, faced greater problems, and 
successfully too, than other administrators in the University’s 
long history. In Caldwell’s time the institution expanded 
to the dimensions of an all-embracing university and thus 
presented more complex problems than those Chancellor Hill 
wrestled with, his administration coming at the time when 
the institution was just emerging from the status of a small 
liberal arts college. 


CHAPTER XV 


The Administration of President 
Omer Clyde Aderhold, 195 0- 


fenecinyNt Caldwell was promoted to the Chancellorship of 
the University System when Chancellor Paty resigned on 
October 15, 1948." Elected on the same day, Caldwell took 
office on November 1. In the following January, Jonathan 
Clark Rogers was elected to the Presidency and took office 
on January 18, 1949. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF PRESIDENT ROGERS 


The most important issue that arose during the brief 
administration of President Rogers was the fight of the agri- 
cultural interests to become an independent unit of the System 
like the Institute of Technology or the Medical College. Ever 
since the establishment of the College of Agriculture in 1906 
it had been realized by the administrations of the University 
that all agricultural activities, including instruction, research, 
and extension, ought to be integrated under the control of 
the College of Agriculture and subject to the jurisdiction of 
the President of the University. The first survey committee, 
the Works Committee, set up by the Board of Regents in 
1932 had strongly recommended such integration in its pre- 
liminary report of December, 1932, a recommendation which 
was repeated in the final report issued ten years later. Fur- 
thermore, the Strayer Survey of 1949 had taken the same 
stand. It had not been politically possible, however, to bring 
the contending factions together. The Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service functioned as an independent unit, as did the 
Experiment Stations at Griffin and Tifton. The College of 
Agriculture was confined largely to instruction. 


1Regents M., October 15, 1948. 
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At long last the Regents tackled this important and diffi- 


cult problem. In March, 1949, the Regents officially adopted. 


the policy recommended by the two surveys, and ordered 
it to become effective on July 1, 1949.* On the nomination 
of President Rogers, Harry L. Brown was made Dean of 
the College of Agriculture, Director of the Experiment Sta- 
tions, and Director of the Extension Service; and he was 
required to prepare a plan of reorganization, acting through 
the President. Differences arose between the President and 
the Dean. At the July meeting of the Regents, Chancellor 
Caldwell stated that he had received a letter from President 
Rogers asking for a clarification of the relationship between 
the President and the Dean. Brown had refused to recognize 
the jurisdiction of the President in matters relating to research 
and extension. Only in the field of instruction would he 
recognize the authority of the President. The Regents refer- 
red the matter to its Committee on Agriculture for a thorough 
investigation and report. From meeting to meeting this com- 
mittee asked for more time, and finally at the January, 1950,° 
meeting Caldwell announced that three days before he had 
held a meeting of a committee composed of the leaders in 
the several agricultural activities and President Rogers, and 
that the committee had agreed on a statement of policy. 
The principal point in the long statement was that all work 
in agriculture must be under one head, the Dean, and that 
he must be subject to jurisdiction of the President, as was 
the case in all the other colleges of the University. The 
Dean was required to nominate an Associate Dean of Instruc- 
tion at Athens, Associate Directors for the Experiment Sta- 
tions, and an Associate Director of Agricultural Extension 
—all under the immediate jurisdiction of the Dean. 

The Regents adopted this statement of policy. It amounted 
to a complete victory for President Rogers and ended a half 
century of bickering over the relations of the University 
proper and the agricultural activities. At the July 20, 1950, 
meeting the Regents retired Rogers and named as his suc- 


2Regents M., March 9, 1949. 
3Regents M., Jan. 18, 1950. 
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cessor O. C. Aderhold, effective September 15. At the same 
meeting, on the nomination of Aderhold, C. C. Murray, 
Director of the Griffin Experiment Station, was elected Dean 
of the College of Agriculture, succeeding Harry Brown, who 
had been retired. 


RETIREMENT OF PRESIDENT ROGERS 


At the time of his election as President, Rogers was in his 
sixty-fourth year. The rule then was that administrative 
heads must retire at sixty-five. For Rogers this date arrived 
on September 7, 1950, and he was retired on that day after 
a tenure of something less than two years. Clearly time was 
vouchsafed him to carry into effect few of the policies to 
which he might have committed himself. He left the service 
with the friendship of many members of the faculty. The 
faculty at its July, 1950, meeting adopted a strong testimonial 
to his character and leadership.* Similar resolutions were 
adopted by the University chapter of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF PRESIDENT ADERHOLD 


Omer Clyde Aderhold was born in the small north Georgia 
town of Lavonia on November 7, 1899. His father, J. P. 
Aderhold, was a farmer in that locality, and the son grew 
up on the farm. The hard manual labor endowed him with 
a strong body and no doubt accounts for his long continued 
interest in agricultural problems. Aderhold entered the Uni- 
versity in 1919, graduating with a B.S.A. degree in 1923; 
M.S. in 1930. His Ph.D degree was awarded by Ohio State 
University in 1938. In 1926 he married Bessie Parr of Atlanta. 
She took her degree in Home Economics in 1924 and her 
Master’s degree in the same field in 1931. They have two 
children. 

Aderhold’s first professional connection with the University 
dates from September, 1929, when he became Associate Pro- 
fessor of Rural and Vocational Education. He was promoted 
to a full professorship in 1937. He became Dean of the Col- 


*Faculty M., July 25, 1950. 
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lege of Education in 1946 and was holding that post when 
elected President. His most striking achievement while Dean 
was the formulation of the Minimum Foundation Program 
for Education in Georgia, a plan which was adopted by the 
General Assembly and is responsible for much of the progress 
in education presently being made in the state. In advocacy 
of this program Aderhold made public addresses too numer- 
ous to list. Few Georgians have been more in demand on 
_ public occasions, not only in Georgia, but throughout the 
South and the nation. 

Because of Aderhold’s long absorption in vocational types 
of education in agriculture and teacher training, some mem- 
bers of the liberal arts persuasion had misgivings lest he 
might unduly emphasize and encourage the principles and 
practices of vocational education to the hurt of the old-line 
training. This misgiving has turned out to be wholly unwar- 
ranted. Everyone concerned now readily and gladly admits 
that the new President has been scrupulously fair to all inter- 
ests. The fact is that Aderhold is functioning as the agent 
through whose attitudes and decisions the centuries-old strug- 
gle between vocational and traditional types of training is 
being brought to an end. Certainly there is greater harmony 
in the faculty now than at any time since the professional 
and vocational curricula came into the University at the 
begining of the Barrow administration in 1906. At the turn 
of this century the University was a small liberal arts college, 
the Law School, established in 1859, being the only other 
school. Chancellor Hill, it will be recalled, believed that the 
offerings of the institution should be drastically broadened 
in order to increase the appeal of the institution to the youth 
of the state. Plans made by him resulted during his admin- 
istration and that of his successor in the establishment of such 
important divisions of the University as the College of Agri- 
culture, the College of Education, the College of Business 
Administration, and the Schools of Forestry, Pharmacy, and 
Journalism. 

“The traditional departments recoiled before the new 
schools and courses. The prospect of offering formal college 
instruction in teaching methods, engineering, dairying, wild- 
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life management, radio, . . . filled the old professors with 
forebodings. The new professors were inclined to give the 
old a jaundiced look and regard them as atavistic curiosities.” 
In the mid-century this animosity has just about come to 
an end. Under the leadership of Aderhold, far from fighting 
each other, the liberal arts departments and the professional 
and vocational schools are cooperating and introducing nu- 
merous courses that cross departmental lines. 

It is, of course, far too soon to attempt any evaluation 
of Aderhold as head of the University. Since one of the 
purposes of this final chapter is to leave a picture of the 
University as it looked in the mid-century, many recent 
developments need to be canvassed. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 


First of all, how does the inside administration look in 
the year 1955? The University is one of sixteen units that 
comprise the University System of Georgia, established in 
1931 under the control of a Board of Regents. The Uni- 
versity at Athens is the oldest of these units, the parent 
institution, and by far the most important historically. It 
has given the state and the nation many outstanding leaders 
in business and public service. The Athens institution em- 
braces eleven colleges and schools, each with its own Dean, 
and all working through Alvin B. Biscoe, Dean of Faculties, 
under the single control of President Aderhold. The Gradu- 
ate School is headed by George H. Boyd; S. Walter Martin 
is Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences; J. Alton Hosch, 
the Law School; Kenneth L. Waters, the School of Pharmacy; 
Calvin C. Murray, the College of Agriculture together with 
Agricultural Extension and Research; Donald J. Weddell, 
the School of Forestry; John A. Dotson, the College of Edu- 
cation; James E. Gates, the College of Business Administra- 
tion; John E. Drewry the School of Journalism; Mary Speirs, 
the School of Home Economics; and Thomas J. Jones, the 
School of Veterinary Medicine. 


5Henry King Stanford, “The Seamless Coat of Learning,” The Georgia Review, 
IX, 1 (Spring, 1955). 
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In addition to these educational organizations there are 


ten administrative divisions: the Division of Student Affairs 


with William Tate, Dean of Men, and Edith L. Stallings, 
Dean of Women; the University Library, William P. Kellam, 
Director; the Office of Comptroller and Treasurer, headed 
by J. D. Bolton; Bolton also controls the Department of Plant 
Operations, under the immediate management of B. C. 
Kinney, and the Bureau of Statistics, headed by J. Comer 
Whitehead; the Registrar’s Office, headed by Walter N. 
Danner; the Center for Continuing Education, Hugh Masters, 
Director; the Division of Public Relations, Louis T. Griffith, 
Director, with Claude Davidson head of the News Bureau; 
the University of Georgia Press, Ralph H. Stephens, Direc- 
tor; the Division of Conferences, Social and Public Functions 
in the Summer School, Joseph A. Williams, Director. 

These educational and administrative leaders are organ- 
ized into an Administrative Council, presided over by the 
President. It includes all Deans and Associate Deans, the 
Comptroller, the Registrar, and three members of the faculty. 
The Dean of Faculties, furthermore, has a Council of Deans 
for the consideration of business involving the several colleges 
and schools. 

These educational and general administrative organiza- 
tions are staffed by an army of men and women. Those 
with faculty status number 736, according to the catalogue 
of 1954. This figure is a large increase when compared with 
the faculty at any previous time. Much of the increase was 
occasioned by the addition of the staffs of the Experiment 
Stations and the Extension Service. ‘These numbered upwards 
of 200. The total of persons on the payroll June 30, 1954, was 
2,232 and the payroll for the year 1953-1954 amounted to 
$5,473,906.° These figures include Agricultural Extension 
but not the Atlanta Division nor the Experiment Stations at 
Griffin and Tifton. 


PuysIcAL Property — LAND, BUILDINGS, AND EQUIPMENT 


An inventory of the buildings and equipment made in 


SUniversity of Georgia, Financial Report for year ending June 30, 1954. 
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February, 1955,’ lists by name, date of construction, and 
present estimated value, 220 buildings on the campuses of 
the University, valued at $19,824,075; the equipment was 
valued at $4,197,000. Of this large number of structures 
33 may be regarded as major buildings, the value of which 
is upward of $11,000,000, or more than half of the total 
value of all buildings. 

The most costly structures are the [lah Dunlap Little 
Library and the School of Veterinary Medicine, each of which 
is valued at upward of $2,000,000. The list does not include 
the extensive Center for Continuing Education, now in pro- 
cess of erection at a cost of more than $2,000,000. 

The University also owns 16,000 acres of land. Of this 
land the North and South campuses cover 320 acres. Most 
of the total acreage is used for farming purposes by experi- 
ment stations and departments of agronomy, animal hus- 
bandry, dairying, horticulture, and poultry. 


THE ILAH DUNLAP LITTLE LIBRARY 


By far the most important building ever erected on the 
campus is the [lah Dunlap Little Library. Mrs. Little, widow 
of John D. Little, °88, a noted lawyer of Atlanta and once 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, died in July, 1939. 
Marion Smith, Chairman of the Board of Regents, stated 
at the August meeting of the Board that he had been named 
one of the trustees of the Little will. This will, in which 
the provision for the library was made, contained very spe- 
cific specifications about the type of architecture to be used 
and about the site of the building. The entrance to the 
library bears a statement that it is in memory of Mrs. Little’s 
father Samuel Scott Dunlap, her brother Samuel Scott 
Dunlap, Jr., her sister Mary S. Dunlap, Mrs. Little’s first 
husband, Leonidas J. Jordan, and her second husband, John 
D. Little. 

The Little bequest turned out, however, to be wholly inade- 
quate to defray the cost of the library according to the plans 
drawn by the architect, Alfred M. Githens of New York. 


™By B. C. Kinney, Director of Plant Operations. 
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The Regents reported in 1945-46 that the trustees of the 
will had in hand only $400,000, whereas the cost of the build-. 
ing was estimated at that time to be $1,000,000. When the 
University System Building Authority was created by the 
General Assembly in 1949, the Authority devoted the first 
money it got to erecting the library. A ground-breaking 
ceremony on the site of the Chancellor’s House (designated 
in the Little will as the site of the library) was held on 
November 20, 1950. The Emeritus Dean of Faculties was 
asked by President Aderhold to make the principal address. 
In part he said that the old library had been the gift of 
George Foster Peabody and was erected in the last year of 
the speaker’s undergraduate days nearly a half century ago. 
The student body at that time numbered fewer than four 
hundred and the faculty had eighteen members. Since then 
the student body had grown to several thousands and the 
faculty in 1950 numbered some four hundred, larger than 
the student body, the faculty, and the administrative officers 
combined at the earlier period. Of course, this old library 
was obsolete and wholly inadequate. Meanwhile all of our 
sister Southern universities and colleges had erected magni- 
ficient libraries, well equipped and staffed. The University 
of Georgia will forever hold in grateful memory Mrs. Little’s 
gift which provided the nucleus of the large sum to be spent 
on the library. 
The speaker continued: 


A group like this does not need to be told how important an adequate 
library is to the life of a University. Aside from its function as a mauso- 
leum of books, the function of a library is three-fold. First of all, in the 
routine teaching there can be no life, no freshness of approach, no keep- 
ing current with the progress of the arts and sciences, if the institution 
does not provide the faculty and students with new books and well kept 
files of periodical literature. Secondly, no institution in the modern era 
can have any standing unless it goes beyond undergraduate teaching and 
provides systematic graduate work. In a real sense the graduate school 
has become a sort of center of modern university activities. We look to 
it to provide the leaders in education, in scientific research, and in the 
higher realms of literature. In it the young men and women who are to 
supersede us older men receive that essential training without which they 
would be helpless. Here at the University we are especially fortunate in 
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the character of our leadership in this field of graduate work. In the third 
place, and this in my estimation is a prime consideration, the most im- 
portant function of present day libraries is to provide the materials and 
the atmosphere for faculty use. A university is judged by the quality of 
its faculty and by practically nothing else. It is a hopeless task for any 
university to retain its best men or to attract promising younger men 
unless the facilities and the intellectual climate are conducive to scholarly 
research and publication. 

The library is in fact the heart of any institution, and I feel that we 
are on the threshold of a new day. My heartiest congratulations to the 
present Board of Regents for their great achievement in finding the 
means to supplement Mrs. Little’s gift. 


Money to supplement the Little gift came, as was noted 
above, from the University System Building Authority.* Gov- 
ernor Herman Talmadge signed the act on February 25, 
1949. The Authority consists of five members, the Chair- 
man of the Regents, the State Auditor, the Attorney General, 
and two others appointed by the Governor, who named R. 
H. Driftmier, of the University faculty, and George M. 
Sparks, Director of the Atlanta Division. The Authority 
operates by taking from the Regents a deed to the site 
desired for a given building, borrowing the money, leasing 
the building when ready to the Regents; and when the rentals 
and other income equal the cost of the building, the Authority 
deeds the land and building back to the institution. With 
money from this source, construction began on the Library 
in 1950 and was completed in 1952-53 at a cost of $1,934,932. 
The Authority also provided the money for two large dormi- 
tories and for an annex to Barrow Hall and for alterations 
to the War Memorial Building. The total cost of these pro- 
jects will be about $5,000,000. 


THE SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 


The School of Veterinary Medicine was re-established by 
the Regents in 1946.° The following year Thomas J. Jones 
was made Dean. He took his Ph.D. from the University of 
Illinois in the same year. Acting Governor ‘Thompson allo- 


8Georgia Laws, 1949, pp. 1009-1024. 
*Regents M., August 14, 1946. 
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cated $2,000,000 for the erection of this great center on the 
South campus.*® It was completed in 1952. 


THE GEorRGIA CENTER FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION 


In 1953 the Kellogg Foundation made the University a 
gift of $2,144,000 for the establishment of a Continuing Edu- 
cation Center at Athens. This gift is said to be one of the 
largest ever made by a foundation to a state university, and 
it is the largest gift ever made to the University of Georgia. 
To supplement the donation Governor Talmadge allocated 
$1,600,000 of state funds, and the University provided 
$300,000, raising the total available to $4,044,000. The 
former Division of General Extension was absorbed by the 
Continuing Education Center. Dr. Hugh Masters was named 
director. He is a native Texan with an A.B. degree from 
the North Texas State College, a Master’s degree from the 
Columbia Teachers College, and a Ph.D. degree from the 
University of Chicago. Ernest A. Lowe, former Director 
of the Division of General Extension, John W. Fanning, and 
M. W. H. Collins, Jr. became Associate Directors of the Con- 
tinuing Education Center. At its May, 1955, annual meeting 
the National University Extension Association elected Lowe 
President of the organization. 

The program of adult education visualized by the Center 
will enormously increase this type of education in Georgia. 
The plan as adopted contemplates the erection of a great 
center at Athens, at a cost of some $2,000,000; the comple- 
tion of the Rock Eagle 4-H Club center near Eatonton, at a 
cost of $1,000,000; $400,000 will be put into an Educational 
Film Products Laboratory, Educational Television Station, 
and Communications center. Half a million will go into sal- 
aries of the several staffs. 

The mammoth air-conditioned building, to be finished in 
1956, will have dormitory accommodations for 400 persons, 
a cafeteria, an auditorium seating 600, conference rooms for 
all types of audio-visual aids, a film laboratory, and a tele- 
vision station. 


10Regents M., July 23, 1947. 
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THE Orr-CAMPUS CENTERS 


The Center for Continuing Education, after absorbing the 
Division of General Extension, took over the Off-Campus 
Centers. The expansion of the teaching facilities of the 
University for adult students in remote parts of Georgia 
began in 1947 in the administration of President Caldwell. 
In the mid-century seven of these centers are operating— 
at Gainesville, Rome, Waycross, Marietta, two at Columbus, 
and one at Camp Gordon. These centers are staffed in part 
by full-time teachers provided by the University, only Gaines- 
ville being close enough to have regular staff members from 
the University faculty. The courses are about equally divided 
between business and the liberal arts subjects. The average 
age of the students is 30.5. In the spring quarter of 1954 
the total enrollment was 4,384. 


HERMAN TALMADGE BECOMES GOVERNOR 


In canvassing this matter of new buildings and equipment 
it is of importance to observe the part Governor Talmadge 
has played. From the point of view of the University the 
most important event in the recent political history of the 
state was the election of Herman Talmadge as Governor. 
His father, Eugene Talmadge, had been elected Governor 
for the fourth time in the fall of 1946, but died before he 
would have been inaugurated in the following January. The 
Supreme Court of Georgia ruled that the duly elected Lieu- 
tenant Governor, M. E. Thompson, was entitled to the Acting 
Governorship until the next regular election for members of 
the General Assembly. Thompson, therefore, held office until 
such General Election. In that election Herman Talmadge 
defeated Thompson, and after the expiration of his father’s 
unexpired term was elected for a four-year term and held 
office until January, 1955. 

There is general agreement among the alumni, the admin- 
istration, and the friends of the University that Herman 
Talmadge has done more in a material way for the Uni- 
versity than any other Governor in the history of the state. 
Over and above the regular state appropriations, Governor 
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Talmadge allocated millions to the University System. Be- 
fore he took office the System’s share of the total spent for . 
education was $5,000,000. Talmadge increased this share to 
$12,000,000, using for this purpose some of the great yield 
of the new sales tax. The January, 1955, issue of the Alumni 
Record was dedicated to Herman Talmadge, giving a detailed 
account of his services to the University and other units of 
the System. The Record printed glowing tributes to Tal- 
madge from Hughes Spalding, former Chairman of the 
Regents, and from President Aderhold. Significant of the 
esteem in which alumni hold him, that group elected him 
President of the Alumni Society at the June, 1955, meeting. 


THE PRESIDENT’S HOME 


The remaining new addition to the physical plant of the 
University that should receive special mention is the Presi- 
dent’s home. This fine old mansion with its extensive grounds 
was at one time the home of United States Senator Benjamin 
H. Hill. It was acquired by the University in 1949. The 
W. C. Bradley Foundation of Columbus donated $35,000, 
the purchase price of the home, unfurnished and badly in 
need of remodelling. Much more money was required in 
addition to the Bradley gift. This additional money was 
provided by the University of Georgia Foundation, which 
donated $50,000. The house was speedily put into condition 
for occupancy, and President Rogers was the first head to 
live in it. 

THE UNIvErRsSITy OF GEORGIA FOUNDATION 


This Foundation was incorporated in December, 1937. 
The leaders in the movement were F. Phinizy Calhoun, ’00, 
Hughes Spalding, 10, and Cam D. Dorsey, 03. Dr. Calhoun 
became President; Walter S. Cothran, 97, Vice President; 
Dorsey, Treasurer; and Spalding, Secretary. Spalding is in. 
1955 Vice President (Cothran having died) and F. M. Bird, 
°22, is Secretary. The primary purpose of the Foundation is 
to assure to the University the highest type of teachers and 
to retain them by supplementing their salaries when neces- 
sary. Closely allied to this purpose the Foundation encourages 
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research by faculty members by enriching the library and 
purchasing needed research materials. It also provides schol- 
arships for graduate students. 

The alumni were invited to subscribe, and from the modest 
beginning of. $4,500 in 1937, the Foundation had in 1952 a 
corpus of $610,281. During the current year, 1955, this 
amount increased to more than $1,000,000. 


THE RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


The Georgia system of pensions for retired teachers was 
established by the General Assembly in 1943, the plan going 
into operation in 1945. Teachers pay into the fund five 
per cent of their salaries; this amount is matched by the state, 
and the total draws three and a half per cent interest com- 
pounded annually. At the age of sixty or after thirty-five 
years of service a teacher may retire and begin drawing 
benefits; but he may continue for a somewhat longer time 
and draw larger benefits. As of February 28, 1955, the 
system had $55,000,000, nearly all of which was invested in 
types of securities that insurance companies are allowed by 
Georgia law to purchase.” 

The Retirement System is managed by a Board of Trus- 
tees, which comprises a group of officials and private citi- 
zens. ‘he Chairman of the Board is George M. Sparks, Direc- 
tor of the State College of Business Administration. J. L. 
Yaden administers the System as Secretary-Treasurer. Other 
members of the Board are B. E. Thrasher, Auditor; Z. D. 
Cravey, Comptroller-General; and Harold Saxon, former Sec- 
retary of the Georgia Education Association. 

This retirement system was clearly inadequate to meet the 
needs of older members of the faculties with many years of 
service before the system became operative ten years ago. 
Such teachers would, of course, have little or no time to build 
up a fair retiring allowance. In such cases the state pays the 
“premiums” for all service time before 1945. This prior 
service credit now amounts to $46,000,000. 
11“The University of Georgia Foundation.” Georgia Alumni Record, XVIII, 


‘iy fone» 
12 Atlanta Journal, April 14, 1955. 
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Since the system was instituted 2,331 teachers have retired, 
of whom 1,693 are still on the payroll. 


The Regents for a time supplemented the retirement pay- 


ments provided by the state system. In 1945 a teacher who 
remained in the service of the University System until age 
seventy received in addition to his regular salary “deferred 
compensation” for the last ten years of his service, if he had 
had a total of twenty years of service.** This deferred com- 
pensation was regarded as a supplement to the allowances 
under the Georgia Teacher Retirement System, and was 
to be paid out of funds available to the Regents for the 
operation of the University System. The Regents have 
changed the retiring age from time to time. The supposedly 
final arrangement was made by the Regents in 1952.** 
Briefly, all employees, including administrative officers, heads 
of departments, and other teachers, must retire at sixty-seven. 
Such persons may continue to teach on the recommendation 
of the President until they reach the age fixed by the Regents 
on a sliding scale. All who were seventy or more on June 30, 
1952, were retired on that date; those 69 years of age or older 
on June 30, 1953, were retired on that date; those who were 
68 or older on June 30, 1954, were retired on that date; all 
persons reaching 67 in 1955-56 or subsequent years are to 
be retired at the end of the fiscal year in which they attain 
that age. 

Finally, all provisions regarding specific retiring allow- 
ances by the Regents were made applicable only to employees 
who were in the service before April 1, 1950. After that 
date all persons must look to the State Teacher Retirement 
System for any retiring allowances. 


New DEPARTMENT HEADS 


In the five years of Aderhold’s administration the leading 
new members taken on were F. E. Johnstone, Jr., who in 
1950-51 came in as Head of the Department of Horticulture; 
J. A. Dotson as Dean of the College of Education; and W. 


13Regents M., July 11, 1945. 
14Regents M., May 14, 1952. 
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P. Kellam as Librarian. In 1952-53 Hudson Jost succeeded 
A. S. Edwards as Head of the Department of Psychology. 
The next year Thomas H. Rogers was made Head of the 
Department of Agronomy. In 1953-54 Stanley H. Ains- 
worth was appointed Professor of Speech Correction; R. P. 
Burkholder was made Head of the Department of Bacterio- 
logy, and Hugh Masters became Director of the Center for 
Continuing Education. 


RETIREMENTS 


The year before Aderhold’s accession Miss Mary Creswell, 
Dean of the School of Home Economics since 1941, retired. 
In Aderhold’s first year William J. Firor retired as Head of 
the Department of Agricultural Economics; T. H. McHatton 
as Head of the Horticulture; and Linville L. Hendren as Pro- 
fessor of Physics. Dr. Hendren was one of the most distin- 
guished men who have ever served the University. He came 
in 1908 as Head of Physics, and during the following forty- 
two years he had long tenure as Dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences, Dean of Administration, and Dean of Faculties. 
He retired from the last-named post in 1945. He was notable 
for the resolute way in which he enforced the regulations of 
the institution. Milton P. Jarnigan, long time (since 1907) 
Head of the Department of Animal Husbandry, retired in 
1952, as did Miss Annie May Holliday, Associate Professor 
of Art for forty-one years in the Teachers College and the 
University. In the same year Miss C. Mildred Thompson 
retired after five years in the History Department. She had 
already been retired after twenty-five years as Dean of Vassar 
College, and on leaving that institution returnd to her native 
state for a few more years of active teaching. No more 
distinguished a scholar has ever served the University. Also 
retired in 1952 were A. G. Bovee, who came to the University 
in 1947 after long service in the University of Chicago; Miss 
May Zeigler as Associate Professor of Psychology; R. P. 
Brooks, as Professor of Economics and Emeritus Dean of 
Faculties; Horace B. Ritchie, after thirty-seven years of serv- 
ice, including seventeen years as Dean of the Teachers Col- 
lege. In 1953 Mrs. Ellen Rhodes McWhorter retired as Asso- 
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ciate Professor of English, having been Dean of Women from 
1929 to 1942; also Miss Jennie Belle Smith retired as Asso- . 
ciate Professor of Music. In the fall of 1953-54 Miss Lurline 
Collier retired after many years as State Home Demonstra- 
tion Agent. In 1954 Walter S. Brown retired after thirty- 
seven years, much of the time as Director of Agricultural 
Extension. Also retired was Austin S. Edwards after thirty- 
five years as Head of the Department of Psychology. Few 
members of the faculty have measured up to his high stature 
as a researcher and writer. In 1954 Tomlinson Fort, a 
Regents’ Professor, retired, as did the well-beloved Roosevelt 
P. Walker, Professor of English. In 1955, E. C. Westbrook 
retired after forty years as Extension Service cotton and to- 
bacco specialist. 


DEATHS 


April 24, 1950, three months before President Aderhold 
took office, brought an end to the career of Thomas W. Reed, 
°88, (then in his eightieth year), one of the most capable and 
efficient officers the University has ever had, a man highly 
esteemed by the faculty, alumni, and students. Reed was 
born in Atlanta on September 20, 1870, and, after graduating 
from the Atlanta High School, entered the University in 
1885. Three years later he was graduated with an A.M. 
degree and first honor. The following year he took a Bachelor 
of Laws degree. He practiced law in Athens for several 
years, but gave up that work in favor of journalism. 

For many years he was correspondent and reporter for 
the Atlanta Constitution. He became editor of the Athens 
Banner-Herald in 1892 and continued in that position until 
1909. He then gave up newspaper work in order to accept 
the post of Secretary-Treasurer of the Board of Trustees of 
the University. This important position he held until the 
Board of ‘Trustees was succeeded by the Regents in 1931, a. 
period of twenty-three years. Meanwhile he had become 
Registrar of the University in addition to keeping the post 
of Secretary-Treasurer of the Trustees. He was Registrar 
for thirty-five years—until his retirement in 1945. 

The last five years of his life Reed devoted to writing a 
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history of the University. In his reply to the annual request 
of the Dean of Faculties for supplementary biographical data, 
he said in 1945 that he hoped to finish the history in 1946 
and that his estimate was that it would cover some two thou- 
sand pages of print, or about seven volumes of ordinary size. 
This work has never been printed. 

Mr. Reed, affectionately known as “Uncle Tom,” was in 
great demand as a lecturer on subjects related to the War 
Between the States. The esteem in which he was held by the 
faculty is attested by his election to Phi Beta Kappa. The 
students elected him to membership in Sphinx and the 
Gridiron Club. He was for many years a leader in the Metho- 
dist Church and served as Secretary of the Athens Board of 
Health for twenty-odd years. He wrote articles and pam- 
phlets on a great variety of subjects. His most important 
work was his Life of Chancellor David C. Barrow. Reed was 
an intimate friend of Chancellor Barrow’s as he was, indeed, 
of all the other heads since that time. 

In November, 1955, a portrait of Mr. Reed was unveiled 
in Reed Dormitory, named in his honor. The portrait was 
painted by Miss Jean Flanigen and was presented to the 
University by J. D. Bolton and H. M. Heckman, members 
of the University faculty. 

During the past five years death has overtaken a num- 
ber of other men after years of devoted service to the Uni- 
versity. John T. Wheeler, Head of the Department of Voca- 
tional and Rural Education, died in 1950. In 1952 death 
came to John F. Burke, Professor of Accounting; W. O. 
Collins, Head of the Agronomy Department; and Paul W. 
Chapman. Joining the faculty of the College of Agriculture 
in 1920, Chapman became Dean in 1934, and in the reorgani- 
zation of 1950 he was made Associate Dean in charge of 
instruction. In 1948 the Progressive Farmer designated him 
“the man of the year in service to agriculture in the South.” 
E. D. Pusey died in 1953 at age 82. He came to the Uni- 
versity in 1925 and served as Acting Dean of the College of 
Education from 1941 to 1944. Also in 1953 J. H. T. McPher- 
son died at 87 years of age. He had entered the faculty in 1891 
as Head of the History Department. In 1954 George A. 
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Hutchinson, Emeritus Head of the Sociology Department, 
died. R. P. Stephens answered the last call in 1954. He had: 
joined the faculty in 1907 as Assistant Professor of Mathe- 
matics, became Head of the Department in 1925, and three 
years later was appointed Dean of the Graduate School, a 
post which he held for fifteen years. It was in his administra- 
tion that the Ph.D. degree was first authorized.” 


THe GeEorGIA Press INSTITUTE 


The Press Institute held its twenty-seventh meeting in 
Athens in February of 1955. This institute was organized in 
1928 by Miss Emily Woodward, at the time President of the 
Georgia Press Association. All but three of the annual meet- 
ings have been held in Athens in connection with the School 
of Journalism. No other similar enterprise in the history of 
the University has so long and excellent a record. Never 
since the halcyon days of the Institute of Public Affairs has 
such an array of talents been presented on programs. 

The long success of the Press Institute is attributable 
largely to the good management of Dean John E. Drewry. 
He has secured the cooperation of all the leading newspapers 
of the state, which pay the expenses of bringing to the Insti- 
tute meetings many leaders in the world of news and out- 
standing writers and publicists generally. 

Dean Drewry is a man of extraordinary energy. In addi- 
tion to running the Journalism School and the Press Institute, 
he originated the Georgia Radio and Television Institute, 
now in its ninth year. And he is also responsible for the 
Georgia Scholastic Press Association which meets annually in 
Athens, and for the George Foster Peabody Radio and Tele- 
vision Awards, which are administered by the School of Jour- 
nalism with the aid of a national board. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS 


In the chapter on the Boggs administration a brief account 
was given of the beginning of intercollegiate athletics in the 


15A. B. Biscoe, Dean of Faculties, Unpublished Annual Reports, 1950-54. All 
facts bearing upon new members, retirements, and deaths have come from this 
source. 
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University in the 1890’s. For more than a half century Geor- 
gia has been a major Southern institution in sports—foot- 
ball, baseball, basketball, golf, and track. Football has been 
the major interest for many years, highlighted by the annual 
contests with the Georgia Institute of Technology and the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute (Auburn). Of the fifty games 
played against Georgia Tech, Georgia has won twenty-two, 
lost twenty-three, while five have resulted in ties. Against 
Auburn we have won twenty-nine, lost twenty-four, with six 
ties. During these years we have had seventeen coaches, in- 
cluding W. A. Cunningham of Vanderbilt, Herman J. Stege- 
man of Chicago, George C. Woodruff (the only alumnus) of 
Columbus, Harry J. Mehre of Notre Dame, and Wallace 
Butts, of Mercer. Butts has had the longest tenure (seven- 
teen years) and has been our most successful coach. His 
teams have won one hundred and six games, lost fifty-four, 
with seven ties. 

Fourteen Georgia players have been Collegiate All-Ameri- 
cans: R. L. McWhorter, 1913; Ivey Shiver and Tom Nash, 
1927; Vernon Smith, 1931; Frank Sinkwich, 1943, in 1941 
and 1942; George Poschner, 1943, in 1942; Michael J. Cas- 
tronis, 1950, in 1946; Herbert L. St. John, 1948, in 1946; 
Charlie Trippi, 1951, in 1946; Dan Moody Edwards, 1948, 
in 1947; John Rauch, 1950, in 1948; Harry Babcock, 1953, 
in 1952; Edmund R. Bratkowski, 1954, in 1953; and John 
Carson, 1954, in 1953. All of these except the first four were 
trained by Butts. Some of these All-Americans have gone 
into professional football: Nash, Sinkwich, Babcock, Trippi, 
Rauch, and St. John. A dozen or more other Georgia players 
(not All-Americans) have also been professional footballers. 

Georgia has participated in seven bowl games, all under 
Butts. Of these we won four, lost two, and had two ties. The 
most notable of these bowl games was that in the Rose Bowl 
on January 1, 1943, won by Georgia against U.C.L.A. Geor- 
gia won the S.E.C. Championship in 1942, 1946, and 1948. 

Baseball, next in importance to football, was introduced 
as an organized sport a few years before our first intercol- 
legiate football game occurred. The first team of which we 
have a record took the field in 1886. John Morris, 1885, and 
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his younger brother, Charles, 1886, were the battery. The 
team of 1897 was a famous one. Will Sanford, one of the 
greatest pitchers we have had, pitched a no-hit game in that 
year against the University of Pennsylvania and won 4 to 0. 
Marion DuBose, 1897 (later a professor of German in the 
University), was captain of the team in 1898. He was the 
best tennis player the University has produced, and was an 
expert with rod and reel and shotgun. For several years he 
was President of the North Georgia Agricultural College at 
Dahlonega. 

In the early twentieth century there were several outstand- 
ing baseball players, such as Sandy Beaver, 1903; Frank An- 
derson, 1904; Claude Derrick, 1909 (he later played with the 
Philadelphia Athletics); and R. L. McWhorter. In more 
recent times Spurgeon Chandler, 1939, was our greatest base- 
ball player. He joined the New York Yankees after gradua- 
tion and in 1943 was voted the Most Valuable Player in the 
league. William B. Henderson, 1950, and Nolen Richardson, 
1927, were other great players. Richardson played profes- 
sional baseball for fourteen years, with the New York Yan- 
kees and other teams. 

Georgia won the S.E.C. Baseball Championship in 1908, 
1933, 1953, and 1954, and played in the finals in 1955. 

In basketball our greatest player was Alfred W. Scott, 
1918, now head of the Chemistry Department of the Uni- 
versity. Anthony J. Morocco, 1953, was another fine basket- 
ball player. 

In golf Georgia has always been a power. Our first team 
won the S.E.C. Championship. Six Georgia players have 
been Georgia Amateur Champions: David Black, 1929; John 
Oliver, 1930; William McWilliams, 1944; Arnold Blum, 1942 
(he won the championship several times); George Hamer, 
1945; and Lester Kelly, 1955. Hamer was the greatest of 
them all. In 1946 he was the S.E.C. Champion, the National 
Intercollegiate Champion; won the Southern Amateur tour- 
nament, and in 1947 played on the Walker team that defeated 
England at St. Andrews, Scotland. 

The greatest track athlete Georgia has produced is Forrest 
Towns, 1937. His speciality was the high hurdles, in which 
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he won the $.E.C. Championship, the National Intercollegi- 
ate, the National A.A.U., and represented the United States 
in the Olympics at Berlin, where he won in the record time 
of 14.1. For fourteen years he held the world record of 13.7 
seconds in the high hurdles. 

Logan Reid Patterson, 1954, was our greatest swimmer. 
He won the N.C.A.A., and the National A.A.U. 100-yard 
Free Style Championship in 1953, and will probably repre- 
sent the United States in the coming Melbourne Olympics. 
Patterson was the first American swimmer to break 57 sec- 
onds for the 100-meter course in a flat race. He had a great 
triumph in a Japanese-United States meet in Japan in the 
summer of 1955. He won his event in four of the six 
meetings.*® 


THE SESQUICENTENNIAL, 1951 


Aderhold’s first year as President coincided with the Ses- 
quicentennial of the University. The high point of the exer- 
cises was his formal inauguration on May 9. In the proces- 
sion there were, in addition to the faculty, thirty college 
president and some two hundred delegates from many of the 
leading institutions of the country. 

The program of the Sesquicentennial differed from that of 
the Centennial in two respects. First, the exercises instead of 
being crowded into one week were spread over four and a 
half months; and, second, while nearly all of the speakers in 
the earlier celebration were alumni, the program of the Ses- 
quicentennial was made up for the most part of eminent men 
from other sections of the country and represented not only 
universities but a number of industrial and governmental 
organizations. 

The general director of the Sesquicentennial was Dyar 
Massey, °37, then Director of Public Relations in the Uni- 
versity. Associated with him was a large group of leading 
faculty members. The Alumni Society at its meeting in Oc- 
tober, 1950, appointed a committee, consisting of Hatton 
Lovejoy, W. A. Harris, and Harrison Jones, to cooperate with 


16The facts about Georgia’s athletic record have all come from the numerous 
brochures written by Dan Magill, Jr., 1942, Athletic Publicity Director. 
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the faculty committee in making plans for the celebration. 
The four and a half months program began with the 


celebration of Charter Day, January 27. J. Alton Hosch, 


Dean of the Law School, was Chairman of this event. Presi- 
dent Aderhold delivered an address under the title “The 
University of Georgia Looks to the Future.” Dr. E. M. Coul- 
ter spoke on the early history of the University. The principal 
speaker was to have been William C. DeVane, Dean of Yale 
University, but he was prevented from coming by a death in 
his family. Yale sent a message of congratulation, which 
was delivered by Dr. Daniel C. Elkin, a Yale alumnus, of 
Atlanta. At intervals during the next few months nineteen 
lecturers visited the University. Twelve of these addressed 
themselves to the general theme of Progress in Fifty Years. 
The culminating events occurred at the annual commence- 
ment in June. The high point of this occasion was the Alumni 
Oration delivered by Hatton Lovejoy, 96. No more fitting 
a choice could have been made. For more than a half century 
Hatton Lovejoy has been in the vanguard of all the move- 
ments to increase the usefulness and prestige of the University. 


PRESIDENT ADERHOLD’S REPORT FOR 1954 


In his Report for 1954 President Aderhold records numer- 
ous developments not heretofore mentioned in this conclud- 
ing chapter. The more important of these were the setting 
up in the College of Education of a complete undergraduate 
and graduate program relating to speech correction, with 
special reference to the training of mentally and physically 
handicapped children, the program having been integrated 
with the Department of Speech and Drama in the College 
of Arts and Sciences; the authorization of Ph.D. programs 
in history and plant sciences in addition to biology, English 
and mathematics, in which fields Ph.D. candidates had al- 
ready been admitted; the establishment of the Marine Biology 
Research three-year project on Sapelo Island, financed by a 
gift of $225,000 from R. J. Reynolds; the establishment of 
the Bureau of Public Administration, which publishes the 
Georgia Local Government Journal; the completion of the 
Poultry Research Center; and the establishment of the 
Institute of Law and Government in 1954. 
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IN SUMMARY 


The history of the University of Georgia is a long story, 
beginning in the closing years of the eighteenth century, and 
running into the mid years of the twentieth century. Strug- 
gling at critical moments to sustain a bare existence, forced 
several times to close down altogether, the institution gradu- 
ally developed toward the middle of the nineteenth century 
into a small liberal arts college, its curriculum patterned on 
those of hundreds of like colleges. 

With the election of Chancellor Hill in the last year of the 
nineteenth century, there was a rapid expansion in the ac- 
tivities of the institution. Chancellor Hill was the first head 
since Meigs who was not a minister of the gospel, and he 
was the first alumnus of the institution to be elected Chan- 
cellor. He and his successor, David C. Barrow, with the sup- 
port of the Trustees, strove mightily to increase the popu- 
larity and usefulness of the University by modifying the 
rigid requirements of the traditional Bachelor of Arts degree, 
and by offering prospective students courses of a semi-pro- 
fessional and vocational type. The first two decades of this 
century, were, therefore, a period of rapid proliferation of 
colleges and schools on the old campus—in agriculture, phar- 
macy, forestry, journalism, home economics, education, and 
commerce, until, with the recent re-establishment of the 
School of Veterinary Medicine, the old-fashioned college of 
liberal arts had grown to an all-inclusive university. 

The student enrollment grew apace, from the four hundred 
of Hill’s time to the present several thousands; and the spend- 
able income from practically nothing to millions. The physi- 
cal equipment naturally improved in quantity and quality. 
All these matters have been treated fully. 

Meanwhile the entire system of state-supported higher edu- 
cation was completely reorganized by legislation in the thir- 
ties and the subsequent work of the Board of Regents. That 
intelligent and devoted body of Georgians and the present 
progressive administration of the University seem to justify 
the hope for yet greater usefulness to the people of this com- 
monwealth. 
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STUDENT ENROLLMENT IN THE UNIVERSITY 
OF GEORGIA, 1803-1955 


No way has been discovered for ascertaining the enrollment of the 
University in the first three decades of its operation. In his Historical 
Sketch of the University of Georgia, A. L. Hull, many years Secretary 
of the Board of Trustees and Registrar of the University, includes a 
Catalogue of the Trustees, Officers, and Alumni from the beginning to 
the year 1894. He lists the graduates only. Hull’s book was published 
in 1894. In a revision of the Catalogue of Trustees, Officers, and 
Alumni printed in 1906, the author listed not only the graduates of a 
given year, but the matriculates, that is to say, the members of a given 
class who did not receive degrees. From this data it is impossible to learn 
what the annual enrollment was. 

Beginning with 1828 the American Almanac is available. From that 
year until the publication ceased in 1861, statistics are given showing the 
enrollment of all the institutions of higher learning in the United States. 
The figures were obtained, the Almanac says, from the Journal of the 
American Educational Society, and these figures are used in the following 
tabulation. They are clearly inaccurate, for it is past belief that the 
enrollment of the University should have remained absolutely stationary 
for a number of years. 

After the War Between the States the figures come from the annual 
catalogues of the University. The Registrar several years ago printed 
in mimeographed form a table giving the enrollment from 1906 through 
1948, and the present Registrar (Walter Danner) has brought this tabu- 
lation up to date. This tabulation is an important document, not hitherto 
published. It has saved the present writer many weary hours of work. 


Year Year 

Ending Enrollment Ending Enrollment 
1803 30 to 40 1811 Practically 
1804 1812 Suspended 
1805 1813 a 

1806 70 1814 ‘3 

1807 1815 we 

1808 1816 i 

1809 1817 pe 

1810 1818 > 
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Year 

Ending Enrollment 
1819 i 
1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 100 
1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 105 
1829 

1830 117 
1831 

1832 95 
1833 114 
1834 97 
1835 97 
1836 126 
183% 127 
1838 127 
1839 127 
1840 127 
1841 116 
1842 116 
1843 116 
1844 116 
1845 116 
1846 i 116 
1847 116 
1848 116 
1849 147 
1850 125 
1851 125 
1852 155 
1853 | LoL 
1854 182 
1855 182 
1856 182 
1857 160 
1858 160 
1859 160 
1860 113 


1861 113 


tata te 
Year 
Ending Enrollment 
1862 Suspended 
1863 ie 
1864 i 
1865 
1866 171 
1867 et 
1868 Zou 
1869 197 
1870 £93 
1871 260 
1872 262 
1873 AD 
1874 266 
1875 229 
1876 203 
1877 161 
1878 ae LG 
1879 149 
1880 152 
1881 155 
1882 146 
1883 198 
1884 205 
1885 184 
1886 204 
1887 207 
1888 214 
1889 178 
1890 194 
1891 178 
1892 193 
1893 210 
1894 Aa 
1895 248 
1896 280 
1897 13 
1898 302 
1899 249 
1900 279 
1901 328 
1902 S12 
1903 359 
1904 349 
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Year Year 


Ending Enrollment Ending Enrollment 
1905 343 1931 1,909 - 
1906 383 1932 1,885 
1907 435 1933 2.361 
1908 500 1934 2,302 
1909 503 1935 2,984 
1910 531 1936 2,903 
1911 536 1937 3,158 
1912 654 1938 3,497 
1913 682 1939 $135) 
1914 632 1940 3,688 
1915 644 1941 3,631 
1916 701 1942 3,150 
1917 727 1943 2,339 
1918 710 1944 1,836 
1919 : 1,168 1945 2.297 
1920 1,262 1946 4,935 
1921 1,287 1947 7,214 
1922 1,455 1948 7,846 
1923 1,585 1949 7,780 
1924 1,626 1950 6,301 
1925 1,664 1951 6,007 
1926 1,463 1952 5,197 
1927 1,585 1953 4,998 
1928 1,691 1954 5,694 
1929 1,834 1955 5,622 
1930 1,869 
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THE INCOME OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
GEORGIA, 1799-1955 


In the following tabulation an effort has been made to trace the growth 
of the spendable income of the University from the beginning. Expendi- 
tures are omitted because they are generally about the same as the 
income. For illustrative purposes details of the expenditures are given 
in several administrations. 


The principal source of the figures until 1891 are the Minutes of the 


Board of Trustees. Up to that year the Treasurer, who was also the 
Secretary of the Board, transcribed in the Minutes the texts of the many 
reports received, of which for the present purposes the financial reports 
are the most important. In 1891 the Secretary-Treasurer discontinued 
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the practice of transcribing the reports in the Minutes book and began 
a volume known as the Book of Reports. The last entry in the first 
volume of this book was made in 1912. There was certainly at least 
one other volume of reports, since the Secretary entered in the Minutes 
book the presentation of various reports after 1912 and stated that the 
reports are to. be found in the Book of Reports. This other Book of 
Reports has been lost. Fortunately, in 1907-08 the Trustees adopted 
the practice of printing in pamphlet form an annual report to the 
Governor. These reports contained detailed statements of the finances. 
The last of this series seems to have been issued for the year 1923-24. 
After that year the income figures come from the annual audits of the 
University made by the State Auditor. Beginning with the year 1931-32 
the annual income figures of the integrated University were prepared 
by J. D. Bolton, Comptroller. 

Inspection of the tabulation reveals the fact that several gaps occur in 
the early years. Usually the Trustees at their annual meetings received 
the reports of the Treasurer, and the details were spread upon the 
Minutes, as has already been stated. Sometimes, however, the Finance 
Committee, to which the financial report was always referred, merely 
reported that the accounts of the Treasurer had been accurately kept, 
and gave no figures, except an occasional balance remaining after ex- 
penses were paid. The Finance Committee generally produced an esti- 
mate of the probable income and expenditures for the next year. In 
some cases the figures in the tabulation are these estimates. Sometimes 
the gaps in the tabulation occur when the University was suspended, as 
in the 1860's. 

The money receipts for a given year should not be thought of as in- 
come spendable for current costs. After the establishment of the branch 
colleges in the 1880’s the General Assembly appropriated funds every 
year for their support. Since under the state Constitution it was illegal 
for the General Assembly to vote money for any other state supported 
higher institution of learning than the University, the funds were appro- 
priated nominally to the University and distributed by the Trustees. 
Such appropriations are, therefore, mere bookkeeping items, and should 
not be regarded as spendable income. Furthermore, with the passage of 
time many trust funds were set up, usually to aid worthy but financially 
handicapped students. Of course, the income from such trust funds was 
in no wise available for current expenses. 

After the establishment of the State College of Agriculture in 1906 
the annual Treasurer’s reports in giving receipts for maintenance include 
nothing for the College of Agriculture. Funds for its support were voted 
by the General Assembly in the appropriation for the branch colleges. 
This was an anomalous situation, because the College of Agriculture was 
in fact an integral part of the University. It was a Division of the State 
College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts. This College had been 
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divided into two divisions, called, respectively, the College of Science 
and Engineering and the College of Agriculture. The President of the 


College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts was also Dean of the ° 


College of Agriculture; the two institutions were on the same campus; 
the faculty of the College of Agriculture were members of the general 
faculty of the University; the enrollment of the two parts of the Uni- 
versity were put together as the enrollment of the University, and the 
College of Agriculture was subject to the same rules and regulations as 
those set up for the parent institution. The fiction that the College of 
Agriculture was a branch college was abandoned on June 4, 1919, when 
the Minutes of the Trustees record that the Chairman, Ex-Governor 
Henry D. McDaniel, ruled that the College was not a branch but an 
integral part of the University at Athens. For these reasons the tabula- 
tion includes, beginning with 1907-08 the income of the College of 
Agriculture, although for the purpose of showing the relative support of 
the two parts of the institution, the total income is divided into two 
parts. The startling increase in the income of the College of Agriculture 
after 1915 is explained by the coming of the Smith-Lever system of Fed- 
eral support for extension activities, and, after World War I, the Federal 
appropriations for rehabilitation of servicemen. Both of these funds 
were administered by the College of Agriculture. Of the total income of 
the College in 1923-34, about half came from the Federal government. 
In 1931 the General Assembly of Georgia, during the administration 
of Governor Richard B. Russell, Jr., reorganized the entire state govern- 
ment of Georgia, including the management and control of the state- 
supported colleges. A Board of Regents was created to control the Uni- 
versity System of Georgia, and all the boards of trustees of the numerous 
colleges were abolished. Thereafter, after the adoption of several amend- 
ments to the Act of 1931, the State Teachers College in Athens and the 
College of Agriculture were amalgamated with the parent institution, 
and all extension services and the Experiment Stations brought under 
the administrative control of the University proper. The title State 
College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts was dropped. All this 
means that shortly after the passage of the Act of 1931 the income 
figures in the tabulation include all appropriations, Federal and state, 
and all other sorts of spendable income for the integrated University. 
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INCOME OF THE UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, 1799-1955 


Year 


Ending 


1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 


Amount 


2,941 
4.490 
6,145 
2.813 
11,497 
8,296 


12,206 
16,448 
12,851 
14,889 
14,123 
15,616 
16,139 
19,651 
16,600 
17,800 


21,859 
7a 38 bs 


Year 


Ending 


1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 


Amount 


23,855 
19,044 
12,652 
12,338 
13,020 
19,021 
28.650 
19,304 
24.414 
14,479 
16,479 
15,500 
21,652 
17,996 


16,450 


28,247 
30,157 
24,206 
22,199 
18,930 
15,000 


21,691 
25,081 
30,718 
23.405 
22.979 


39,295 
38,656 


41,820 
44,758 
33.862 
43,064 
40,035 
39,959 
31,972 
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Year Year 

Ending Amount Ending Amount 
1883 49,507 1896 67,504. 
1884 44,875 1897 71,945 
1885 19,696 1898 97,451 
1886 40,223 1899 71,029 
1887 41,437 1900 70,644 
1888 44,795 1901 72,710 
1889 35,779 1902 123,491 
1890 49,357 1903 96,219 
1891 48,062 1904 86,101 
1892 85,512 1905 78,869 
1893 68,380 1906 120,158 
1894 63,961 1907 111,562 
1895 68,050 

Year , University College of 
Ending Amount Proper Agriculture 
1908 $ 233,883 $147,380 $ 86,503 
1909 266,844 187,244 79,600 
1910 235,498 177,998 57,499 
1911 259,060 196,560 62,500 
1912 367,127 270,927 96,200 
1913 346,482 212,909 133,572 
1914 276,540 140,305 136,234 
1915 381,933 232,524 149,408 
1916 477,946 273,627 204,318 
1917 441,060 187,261 253,798 
1918 503,066 201,312 301,753 
1919 691,438 285,253 406,185 
1920 784,535 229,594 554,944 
1921 886,717 291,357 595,360 
1922 942,248 306,517 635,730 
1923 1,100,890 390,852 710,038 
1924 1,090,311 398,361 691,950 
1925 1,055,634 324,444 731,190 
1926 1,110,557 387,535 723,021 
1927 1,233,021 455,519 777,501 
1928 1,421,558 524,319 897,239 
1929 1,418,982 496,267 922,714 
1930 1,415,737 516,646 899,090 © 
1931 1,570,956 615,219 955,737 
1932 1,346,794 517,998 828,795 
1933 1,293,970 551,390 742,579 
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Year Year 

Ending — Amount Ending Amount 
1934 $ 1,368,519 1945 $ 4,292,122 
1935 1,422,965 1946 4,981,571 
1936 1,800,075 1947 7,091,051 
1937 1,754,641 1948 11,329,436 
1938 2,175,087 1949 9,164,561 
1939 2,148,252 1950 POOR 
1940 2,250,656 1951 10,036,310 
1941 2,903,084 1952 8,250,745 
1942 2,391,334 1953 8,647,065 
1943 4,796,024 1954 8,566,496 
1944 4,456,753 1955 8,624,628 


APPENDIX III 


PRESIDENTS OR CHANCELLORS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 


Age When Length of 

Name Elected Elected Retired Tenure Denomination 
Josiah Meigs [SUL ee 1S tie lO None 
John Brown 181i) 3148 }) 1816 5 Presbyterian 
Robert Finley 1817. 45 1817 1 Presbyterian 
Moses Waddel 1819 640 8 1829) 710 Presbyterian 
Alonzo Church LO sey Lod nO Presbyterian 
Andrew A. Lipscomb 1860 44 1874 14 Methodist 
Henry H. Tucker 1874 55 1878 4 Baptist 
Patrick Hues Mell 1878 64 1888 10 Baptist 
William E. Boggs Lae hy aelegow 1 Presbyterian 
Walter Barnard Hill 1899 48 1905 614 Methodist 


David Crenshaw Barrow POGOe Malate VLD Methodist 
Charles Mercer Snelling 1926 64 1931 5 Baptist 
Steadman Vincent Sanford 1932 61 1935 3 Baptist 
Harmon White Caldwell LOS OO) Wn 4S) 13 Baptist 
Jonathan Clark Rogers 1949 64 1950 14% ~~ Presbyterian 
Omer Clyde Aderhold BSE aes Fi ial en s Baptist 


Of the 16 heads 8 were ministers of the gospel—5 Presbyterians, 2 
Baptists, 1 Methodist. Chancellor Hill was the first (except Meigs) 
who was not a minister, and he was also the first graduate of the Uni- 
versity elected. The other graduates were Barrow, Caldwell and Ader- 
hold. Beginning with Barrow all the Presidents and Chancellors have 
been professional educators, generally rising up from the faculty. Three 
heads died while in service, Finley, Mell, and Hill. 
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APPENDIX IV 


CHAIRMEN OF THE BOARD OF REGENTS 


Wm. D. Anderson 
(Macon, Ga.) 


Hughes Spalding 
(Atlanta, Ga.) 


Cason J. Callaway 
(Hamilton, Ga.) 


Marion Smith 
(Atlanta, Ga.) 


Representative from the Sixth Congres- 
sional District from January 1, 1932 un- 
Glplone ssatose: 


Chairman of the Board from January 1, 
1932 until June 3, 1932. 


Representative from the Fifth Congres- 
sional District from January 1, 1932 un- 
til February 3, 1934. Representative 
from State at Large from January 1, 
1949 until April 11, 1951. 


Chairman of the Board from June 17, 
1932 until February 3, 1934, and from 
January 1, 1949 until April 11, 1951. 


Representative from Fourth Congres- 
sional District from January 1, 1932 un- 
til March 7, 1941. Representative from 
the State at Large from January 1, 1943 
until February 26, 1945. Representative 
from the Third Congressional District 
from February 26, 1945 until November 
get Oh ble 


Chairman of the Board from February 
12, 1934 until April 11, 1934, and from 
June 7, 1940 until April 8, 1941. 


Representative from the State at Large 
from January 1, 1933 until February 29, 
1936, from January 12, 1937 until June: 
5, 1940, from January 1, 1943 until 
January 1, 1946, and from January 1, 
1946 until his death on September 9, 
1947, 
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Chairman of the Board from April 11, 
1934 until February 29, 1936, from Feb- 
ruary 11, 1937 until June 5, 1940, and 
from January 26, 1943 until his death 
on September 9, 1947. 


Sandy Beaver Representative from the Ninth Congres- 
(Gainesville, Ga.) sional District from July 1, 1933 until 
April 5, 1940, from March 18, 1941 un- 
til August 27, 1942, and from January 

1, 1943 until January 1, 1952. 


Chairman of the Board from March 10, 
1936 until February 11, 1937, and from 
April 8, 1941 until August 27, 1942. 


Pope F. Brock Representative from the State at Large 
(Atlanta, Ga.) from January 1, 1943 until January 1, 
1949, 


Chairman of the Board from October 8, 
1947 until January 1, 1949. 


Robert O. Arnold Representative from the Fourth Con- 
(Covington, Ga.) —gressional District from January 10, 
1949 until January 1, 1956. 


Chairman of the Board from April 11, 
1951—. 


APPENDIX V 


MARION SMITH ON HAROLD HIRSCH AT THE 
DEDICATION OF HIRSCH HALL 


“Ladies and Gentlemen, if I have at all correctly caught 
the spirit of this occasion, we have then done a very fitting 
thing in selecting the name of Harold Hirsch as the name for 
this building. It is the product of the loyalty of the alumni 
of the University, and whenever men speak of the service 
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that the alumni of this institution have rendered it, by com- 
mon consent his name leads all the rest. No important move- 
ment has been undertaken in behalf of the University in the 
past 25 years that did not find him as one of its leading 
spirits. He has given as freely of his time as he has always 
given of his money, and has served on most of the commit- 
tees and boards for University affairs, usually bearing the 
major part of the work. I would only weary you with a 
familiar story if I took the time to recount some of the im- 
portant things he has constantly done and is doing for his 
alma mater. If I told you any of the hundreds of secret 
instances in which he has been a benefactor to students of 
this institution I would amaze you and greatly embarrass 
him. 

“T have said that it was a part of the spirit of this occasion 
that the University of Georgia was no longer content merely 
to be a follower in the intellectual world; that it was deter- 
mined to reassert its leadership along many lines. There is 
no one who has been as eager for this leadership for the 
University, or who has helped as much in the various steps 
taken to accomplish it, as has Harold Hirsch. He typifies 
that new spirit more than anyone who could have been 
selected. 

“IT have tried to give some expression to our wishes as to 
the type of lawyer we hope to see trained in the halls of this 
building—one who can combine with distinguished success 
in his own profession a constant appreciation of the duty of 
service to his fellowmen, which should rest constantly upon 
the bar. We could find no more perfect example of just that 
ideal than the man whose name we today honor. When we 
wish to tell pupils entering these halls the ideal that is held 
before them, we do so simply, but clearly and completely, by 
writing the name, Harold Hirsch, above the entrance to the 
building. 

“There is no honor in the gift of this State which could be 
bestowed upon a lawyer greater than that we today bestow 
in the naming of this building which is to be the permanent 
home of the School of Law. There is no greater tribute I 
can pay to the recipient of the honor than to say that it is 
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fully and completely deserved. It is bestowed upon an alum- 
nus who ranks first in service—upon a lawyer who, in addi- 
tion to distinguished professional success, typifies the highest 
ideals and traditions of the bar.’”* 

In the War Memorial Fund drive of the twenties, Hirsch 
was Chairman of the most important local organization, that 
of Atlanta. The Board of Trustees of the University adopted 
the following resolutions thanking him for his yeoman work 
in that connection.” 


A RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
OF THE UNIVERSITY, JUNE 18, 1924 

WHEREAS, Harold Hirsch, an alumnus of the University and a 
resident of Atlanta, devoted suis time to the securing of the War 
Memorial Fund and turned over his office and stenographers without 
charge to the acquisition of this fund, and being popular with the 
alumni in the state and loyal to the University and with his great energy 
contributed much to the results attained, and 

WHEREAS, the Board of Trustees of the University appreciated his 
work and services in its behalf, and especially the fact that he and his 
good wife have taken upon themselves the furnishing of a number of 
rooms in the Memorial Hall, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the Trustees of the University of Georgia, 
appreciate most heartily the work and service rendered by Harold Hirsch 
in the interest of the University, and we extend to him our thanks as a 
true and loyal alumnus of the institution. The thanks of the University 
are extended to Mrs. Hirsch for her help and assistance. 


The Southern Regional Conference of the American Jew- 
ish Joint Distribution Committee adopted resolutions on the 
death of Harold Hirsch. They are reproduced in the Regents 
Minutes of the meeting on January 19, 1940: 


Chancellor S. V. Sanford read the following resolution adopted by the 
Southern Regional Conference of the American Jewish Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee about the late Harold Hirsch of Atlanta: 


“RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY SOUTHERN REGIONAL CON- 
FERENCE, JANUARY 14, 1940, TUTWILER HOTEL, BIRM- 
INGHAM, ALABAMA, IN MEMORY OF THE LATE 
HAROLD HIRSCH, OF ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 


1The full text of Smith’s speech may be found in University Bulletin, No. 5b, 
pp. 23-28. 
2Trustees M., June 18, 1924. 
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“Be it resolved that in the passing of Honorable Harold Hirsch of 
Atlanta, Georgia, our Regional Chairman in the work of the Joint 
Distribution Committee, and Regional leader of many other religious 
and philanthropic organizations, we of the Southeast have suffered an 
irreparable loss. 

“A Georgian by birth, and a graduate of the University of Georgia, 
Harold Hirsch was unusually successful as an attorney but he was always 
more than an attorney. It can be said of him, what the ancient Roman 
poet said of himself, ‘I am a man and nothing human is alien to me’. 
Not race, color, creed or condition counted with him, but only the 
character and worth of the individual, and especially his need. His 
charities were extensive and many of them anonymous. To his gen- 
erosity many a Georgian, Jew and Gentile alike, owes his education and 
subsequent career. Especially powerful to him was the appeal of de- 
serving but needy youth. None sought his sympathy and aid in vain. 
His generous and able services to his Alma Mater received public recog- 
nition and acclaim more than once, culminating in the naming of the 
law school for him. His heart and hand were ever ready to help in 
the cause of combating evil, diminishing sorrow and pain, and advanc- 
ing the boundaries of culture and civilization. 

“Modest and retiring, he shunned offices and honors and accepted 
only those that made appeals transcending personal glory or fame. A 
loving and devoted husband and father, a leader in his congregation 
possessed of genuine religious convictions, a lover of his people whom 
he served without wearying or complaint to the end of his days, Harold 
Hirsch, acclaimed as Atlanta’s ‘First Citizen’ and Georgia’s ‘most valued 
son, summed up in himself in ideal proportions and balance the best 
traits of the Southern Jew.” 
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APPENDIX VI 


PRESIDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 
ALUMNI SOCIETY 


Augustin S. Clayton, *04 
Jeptha V. Harris, ’36 
William H. Jackson, ’04 
William L. Mitchell, ’25 
Joseph Ganahl, *49 
Benjamin C. Yancey, ’36 
Joel A. Billups, *45 

Peter W. Meldrim, ’68 
Enoch H. Callaway, ’81 
Clark Howell, Sr., ’77 
Charles M. Candler, Sr., ’77 


August 1834 to August 1839 5 years 
August 1839 to August 1855 16 years 
August 1855 to August 1872 17 years 
August 1872 to August 1878 6 years 


August 1878 to July 1881 3 years 
July 1881 to July 1884 3 years 
July 1884 to June 1890 6 years 
June 1890 to June 1905 15 years 
June 1905 to June 1914 9 years 
June 1914 to June 1917 3 years 
June 1917 to June 1923 6 years 


Annual rotation of the presidency began with the year, 1923-24 


Alexander R. Lawton, Sr., ’77 
(1923-24) 
Samuel H. Sibley, 92 (1924-25) 
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William H. Barrett, ’85 (1926-27) 
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Harrison Jones, ’07 (1934-35) 
A. Pratt Adams, ’99 (1935-36) 
William D. Anderson, ’91 
(1936-37) 
Hughes Spalding, ?10 (1937-38) 
James M. Hull, ’05 (1938-39) 


Hatton Lovejoy, *96 (1939-40) 

David S. Atkinson, ’05 (1940-41) 

Lucien P. Goodrich, ’02 
(1941-42) 

Cam D. Dorsey, ’03 (1942-43) 

Frank D. Foley, ’09 (1943-45) 

Robert B. Troutman, *11 
(1945-47) 

Robert O. Arnold, ’08 (1947-48) 

Francis M. Bird, ’22 (1948-49) 

M. W. H. Collins, 716 (1949-50) 

A. O. B. Sparks, ’12 (1950-51) 

William C. Hartman, Jr., ’37 
(1951-53) 

Abit Nix, 710 (1953-54) 

Eugene Baker, *11 (1954-55) 


Herman E. Talmadge, ’36 
(1955-56) 
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Summer School, 114; University be- 
gins to receive annual appropriations 
for maintenance, 116; establishes high 
school accrediting system, 116; stimu- 
lates alumni to activity, 120; the Cen- 

_tennial of 1901, 121; his friendship 
with George Foster Peabody, 125; 
campus extension, 127; establishment 
of State College of Agriculture, 127 

Hillyer, Junius, 33 

Hirsch, Harold, his career, 202; tributes 
to on his death, 203-04; Marion 
Smith’s speech about Hirsch on oc- 
casion of dedication of Hirsch Hall 
and other commendations, 241-44; 
President, Alumni Society, 245 

Hirsch, Mrs. Harold, financial aid, viii 

Hirsch Law building, constructed, 163 


Hodgson, E. R., Sr., Chairman of Ban- 
quet Committee for Centennial Cele- 
bration of 1901, 121 


Hodgson, Harry, writes account of the 
Centennial Celebration banquet, 123- 
25; Chairman, War Memorial Cam- 
paign, 149; member Land Trustees, 
‘27 

Hodgson, Hugh, Head, Department of 
Music, 164 

Holliday, Annie May, retires, 223 

Home Economics building, constructed, 
186 

Hooper, William Davis, career of, 99 

Hosch, J. Alton, Professor of Law, 163, 
Dean of Law School, 182 

Howell, Clark, Sr., Editor, Atlanta Con- 
stitution, President of Georgia Sen- 
ate, Chairman of the Centennial 
Celebration of 1901, 121; leads fight 
for admission of women, 146; Presi- 
dent, Alumni Society, 245 
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Hull, A. L., author, Historical Sketch of 
the University, vii; his career as of- 
ficial of University, 156. 

Hull, Henry, offered and declined Presi- 
dency of University, 45 

Hull, James M., President, Alumni So- 
ciety, 245 

Hutchinson, George A., 144; dies, 226 


Income of the University, 1799-1955, 
234-39 

Ingraham, H. A., one of originators of 
War Memorial drive, and Assistant 
Secretary-Treasurer, 149-50 

Ivy Building, constructed, 131 


Jackson, James, 34 

Jackson, William H., President, Alumni 
Society, 245 

Jarnagin, Milton P., 143; first Head, 
Animal Husbandry Department, re- 
tires, 223 . 

Jenkins, Charles J., 33, 51, 52 

Jenkins, John W., Professor of Econom- 
ics, 144; death of, 202 

Johnson, Herschel V., 34 

Johnson, James, 34 

Johnstone, F. E., Jr., Head, Depart- 
ment of Horticulture, 222 

Jones, Harrison, member Trustees Com- 
mittee to cooperate with Alumni So- 
ciety Committee to reorganize Law 
School, 162; Chairman, Building 
Committee to erect Harold Hirsch 
Hall for Law School, 163; President, 
Alumni Society, 245 

Jones, Thomas J., Dean, School of Vet- 
erinary Medicine, 213 

Jost, Hudson, Head, Department of 
Psychology, 223 


Kellam, William P., Director, Universi- 
ty Library, 214 

Kellogg Foundation gift, for Georgia 
Center for Continuing Education, 
218; Hugh Masters, Director, 218 

Kelly, G. Lombard, Dean and President, 
Medical College, 179 

King, Mrs. Alexander Campbell, do- 
nates Judge King’s law library to the 
Law School, 164 

Kinney, B. C., Head, Department of 
Plant Operations, 214 


Law and Government Institute, 230 


256 


Law School, antebellum faculty: Chief 
Justice Joseph H. Lumpkin, Thomas 
R. R. Cobb and William H. Hull, 48; 
reactivated, 1867, with William H. 
Hull, Benjamin H. Hill, and William 
L. Mitchell on faculty, 48; reorgani- 
zation of 1927, 162; Harold Hirsch 
building, 163 

Lawton, A. R., speaks at Centennial 
Celebration, 125; President of Alum- 
ni Society, 162, 245; takes lead in 
reorganizing Law School, 162; intro- 
duces resolution at meeting of Alum- 
ni Society (1929) calling for ap- 
pointment of a committee to survey 
higher educational institutions, 172 

LeConte, John, 34; resigns professor- 
ship, 38 

LeConte, Joseph, 35; leaves University, 
38 

LeConte Hall, constructed, 131; new 
LeConte Hall, constructed, 186 

Library, The Ilah Dunlap Little, 215- 
17 

Lipscomb, Reverend Andrew A., elected 
Head and title changed to Chancel- 
lor, 45; Chancellor during War Be- 
tween the States, 46-48; resigns, 57 

Long, Crawford W., 34 

Lovejoy, Hatton, first honor graduate, 
member Central Campaign Commit- 
tee, 149; in War Memorial Cam- 
paign, 149; Alumni orator in Sesqui- 
centennial Celebration, 230; Presi- 
dent, Alumni Society, 245 

Lowe, Ernest A., Associate Director, 
Continuing Education, his career, 
165. 

Lumpkin, Joseph H., 48 

Lustrat, Joseph, career of, 107 

Lyndon, Mary D., first Dean of Women, 
146 


McCay Fund, established by Charles F. 
McCay, 74 

McDaniel, Henry D., Chairman, Board 
of Trustees, 154 

McDougald, Daniel, President, Alumni 
Society, 245 

McHatton, Thomas Hubbard, first 
Head, Department of Horticulture, 
143; retires, 223 

McPherson, John Hanson Thomas, ca- 
reer of, 103 
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McWhorter, R. L., Professor of Law, 
145 

McWhorter, Robert Ligon, career of, ‘ 
133 

McWhorter, Mrs. Ellen Rhodes, retires, 
223 


Martin, S. Walter, Dean, College of 
Arts and Sciences, 213 

Masters, Hugh, Director, Georgia Cen- 
ter for Continuing Education, 218 

Medical College of Georgia at Augusta, 
becomes part of University in 1874, 
75; separated, 179 

Meigs, Josiah, first president 1801, 
Baldwin resigning his titular head- 
ship, 13; resigns, 14 

Meldrim, Peter W., as member Board 
of Trustees, 80; as President of the 
Alumni Society presides at the Cen- 
tennial Celebration Banquet, 123, 
124, 245 

Mell, P. H., elected Chancellor, 66, 69; 
abandonment of tuition fees, 1881, 
70; death, 79, estimate of his career, 
79 

Mercer University, established, 29 

Milledge, John, Governor of Georgia, 
presents to Senatus Academicus origi- 
nal site of University, 13 

Milledge Dormitory, constructed, 143 

Miller, Julian H., Head, Department of 
Plant Pathology, 144 

Mitchell, William L., Professor of Law, 
39, 41, 48; President, Alumni So- 
ciety, 245 

Morrill Act, 1862, gave land to states 
for establishment of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts colleges, 80 

Morrill Act, 1890, additional Federal 
support for A. & M. Colleges, 89 

Morris, Charles, career of, 95 

Morris, John, career of, 105 

Morris, Sylvanus, career of, 108 

Morrow, Paul R., death of, 200 

Moss, Dr. W. L., Dean of the Medical 
College, 179 

Murray, C. C., Dean, College of Agri- 
culture, 211 . 


Napier, B. D., Head, Department of Re- 
ligion, 200 

New College, the second building, 
erected in 1823, 20, 21 


INDEX 


Newton, Catherine, Professor of Foods 
and Nutrition, Acting Dean of School 
of Home Economics, 144 

Nisbet, Eugenius A., 33 

Nix, Abit, President, Alumni Society, 
245 

North Carolina, University of, the first 
state university, 5 

North Georgia Agricultural College, be- 
comes a department of the University 
in 1872, 56 

Nuttycombe, John W., 164 


Odum, Howard W., Professor of Edu- 
cation, 140 


Off Campus Centers, 219 


Oglethorpe University, established in 
1838, 30 


Old College, erected, 1802-1806, 13 


Owens, Hubert B., Head, Department 
of Landscape Architecture, 164 


Palmer, Benjamin M., 34; addresses the 
Centennial Celebration, 122 


Park, Robert Emory, Head, Department 
of English; evaluation of his career, 


132-33 


Park Hall, Modern Language Building, 
constructed, 186 


Payne, William Oscar, Professor in the 
Department of History, and Faculty 
Chairman of Athletics, 134-35 


Pharmacy School, established, 135 

Phi Kappa Hall, constructed 1834, 32 

Peabody, George Foster, his great serv- 
ice to the University, 125-26 

Peabody Hall, constructed, 140 

Pierce, George F., Methodist Bishop, 33, 
62 

Pinny, John B., Governor of Liberia, 33 

Poultry Research Center, established, 
229 

Pound, J. M., President, Valdosta State 
College, 179 

Pound, Merritt B., Head, Political 
Science Department, 164 

Powell, R. H., Dean, Coordinate Col- 
lege, 179; death of, 202 

Presidents and Chancellors of the Uni- 
versity, length of tenure, 239 
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President’s Home, gift of University En- 
dowment Fund and the W. C. Brad- 
ley Foundation of Columbus, 220 

Prunty, Merle C., Head, Department of 
Geography, 200 

Public Administration, Bureau of, es- 
tablished, 230 

Public Affairs, Institute of, 166; some 
distinguished lecturers, 167; costs de- 
frayed by Mrs. B. F. Bullard of Sa- 
vannah and the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, 167 

Pund, Edgar R., President, Medical Col- 
lege, 179 

Pusey, Edwin D., Professor, School of 
Education, 144; dies, 225 


Railroads, coming of in the 1830's, 26 

Raisty, Lloyd B., Professor of Account- 
ing; Vice-President, Federal Reserve 
Bank, Atlanta, 164 

Reade, J. M., Head, Department of 
Botany, 144 

Reed, Thomas W., his life of David 
Crenshaw Barrow, 136; his remark- 
able career, 224-25; death of, 224 

Regents’ Professorships, established in 
1946, 208; first holders of the honor, 
208 

Reorganization Act of 1931, created 
University System of Georgia with a 
Board of Regents, 172 

Reorganization of the System of Higher 
Education under the Regents, 174-76 

Retirement System, established, 221-22 

Reynolds, H. I., University physician, 
200; death of, 202 

Riggs, Colonel K. T., commandant in 
World War II, 196 

Ritchie, H. B., retired 1952, died 1955, 
223 


Rogers, Jonathan Clark, elected Presi- 
dent, 209; retired, 210 


Rogers, Thomas H., Head, Department 
of Agronomy, 223 


Russell, Richard B., Sr., 79; member 
first Board of Regents, 173 


Russell, Richard B., Jr. as speaker of 
the House announces for Governor on 
a reorganization platform in 1930 and 
is elected, 172; elected U. S. Senator, 
173; appoints first Board of Regents, 
£73 
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Rutherford, Williams, career of, 92-93 


Saffold, Joseph B., 34 : 

Sanford, Steadman V., elected Dean of 
the University and President of Frank- 
lin College, 159; position of President 
of the University of Georgia created 
and Sanford elected, 174; key man 
in the reorganization that followed, 
174; elected Chancellor, University 
System of Georgia, 1935, 182; death 
of, 201; his career, tribute to by 
Regents, 201-02 

Scott, Alfred W., Head, Department of 
Chemistry, 145 

Senatus Academicus, 12; 
1860, 43 

Sesquicentennial Celebration, 229-30 

Shackelford, Thomas J., Chairman of 
Land Trustees, 127, 169 

Shelton, W. A., 140 

Shinn, Henry A., death of, 202 

Shorter, James G., 34 

Shotwell, James T., active supporter of 
Institute of Public Affairs, 167 

Sibley, John A., member of Trustees 
Committee to reorganize Law School, 
162; President, Alumni Society, 245 

Sibley, Samuel H., prominent member 
of Board of Trustees, declined con- 
sideration for Chancellor, 158 

Smith, Senator Hoke, responsible for the 
Smith-Lever Act of 1914, 139 

Smith, James M., Governor, approves 
establishment of A. & M. College in 
Athens, 52 

Smith, Jennie Belle, retires, 224 

Smith, Leon P., Dean, College of Arts 
and Sciences, 200 

Smith, Marion, makes speech, praising 
Harold Hirsch, his law partner, 163; 
Chairman, Board of Regents, 180, 
196, 240; death of, 202; memorial to 
by Regents, 204-05 

Snelling, Charles Mercer, elected Chan- 
cellor, 158; his career, 159; first 
Chancellor of the University System 
of Georgia, 173; resignation, 178 

Snelling Hall, constructed, 186 

Soule, Andrew M., elected President of 
A. & M. College, 139; succeeded by 
H. P. Stuckey, Director of the Griffin 
Experiment Station, who was _ suc. 


ceeded by Paul W. Chapman, 179 


abolished, 


INDEX 


Soule, Mary Ella Lundy, Head, De- 
partment of Physical Education for 
Women, 144 

South Carolina, University of, 5 

Spalding, Hughes, Chairman, General 
Law School Committee, appointed in 
1927 to reorganize Law School, 162; 
member of building committee, 163; 
presides at exercises dedicating Har- 
old Hirsch Hall, 163; Chairman, 
Board of Regents, 174, 240; resigns 
chairmanship, 180; Regents’ opinion 
of his services, 180; President, Uni- 
versity of Georgia Press, 207; Presi- 
dent, Alumni Society, 245 

Sparks, A. O. B., President, Alumni So- 
ciety, 245 

Sparks, George M., member University 
System Building Authority, 217 

Speer, Alexander M., 35 

Speer, Emory, 69; speaks at Centennial 
Celebration, 122 

Speirs, Mary, Dean, School of Home 
Economics, 213 

Spencer, Samuel, provides special train 
for delegation to visit the University 
of Wisconsin, 126 

Stadium, constructed; S. V. Sanford, 
for whom stadium named, secured 
money to build it, 161 

Stallings, Edith L., Dean of Women, 
214 

Starnes, Ebenezer, 34 

Stegeman, Herman J., 144; Dean of 
Men, 183; death of, 202 

Stephens, Alexander H., 34, 62, 65 

Stephens, Linton S., 35 

Stephens, Ralph H., Director, Universi- 
ty of Georgia Press, 207 

Stephens, Roswell Powell, Head, Mathe- 
matics Department, Dean Graduate 
School, 143; dies, 226 

Stewart, Joseph S., leadership in estab- 
lishing system of entrance by high 
school certificates, 118; his death, 132 

Stovall, Pleasant A., speaks at Centen- 
nial Celebration, 125 

Strahan, Charles M., career of, 96 

Strauss, Oscar S., delivers address at 
Centennial Celebration, 122, 125 

Strickler, G. B., declines chancellorship, 
80 


Stuckey, H. P., named President of the 
College of Agriculture, 179 


INDEX 


Summer School, established, 114 

Sutton, Glenn W., Professor, Editor 
Georgia Business Review, member U. 
S. Tariff Commission, 164; 168 


Talmadge, Eugene, elected Governor, 
173; opposes borrowing from PWA 
for building purposes, but provides 
$1,000,000 for buildings, 181; the 
Cocking Case, 186ff; defeated for 
Governor, 194 

Talmadge, Herman, elected Governor, 
219; signs act establishing University 
System Building Authority, 217; al- 
locates $1,600,000 for Georgia Center 
for Continuing Education, 218; gen- 
erosity to University, 219-20; Presi- 
dent, Alumni Society, 220, 245 

Tate, William, Dean of Men, 214 

Tattnall, Josiah, Governor, expresses 
opinion that University unfavorably 
located, 18 

Technology, Georgia Institute of, es- 
tablished in 1885, 76-78 

Terrell, Joseph M., Governor, visits 
University of Wisconsin with George 
Foster Peabody, 126 

Terrell Hall, constructed, 131 

Thaxton, J. Ralph, Professor, Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages, 144; 
President, Valdosta State College, 144 

Thompson, C. Mildred, retires, 223 

Thompson, M. E., acting Governor, 219 

Toombs, Robert, 33; as member of 
Board of Trustees leads in movement 
to establish A. & M. College in 
Athens, 52 

Trippe, R. P., 35 

Troutman, Robert B., Sr., President, 
Alumni Society, 245 

Trustees of University, reorganized, 
changed from self-perpetuating body 
to appointment by the Governor, 
1889, 81 

Tucker, Reverend Henry H., elected 
Chancellor, 59; decline in enrollment, 
60; eminent graduates, 62; public 
disappointment with A. & M. College, 
66 


University of Georgia Foundation, es- 
tablished, 207 

University of Georgia Press, established, 
207 
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University System Building Authority, 
established, 217 


Van Dyke, Reverend Henry, delivers 
baccalaureate address in Centennial 
Celebration, 122 

Veterinary Medicine School, re-estab- 
lished in 1946, 217 


Waddel, Reverend Moses, elected Presi- 
dent, 14; birth and education, 19; 
resigns, 23 

Waddell, John N., 34, 38, 62 

Wade, John D., Head, Department of 
English, organized and edited the 
Georgia Review, resigns, 144 

Walker, R. P., 143; retires, 224 

War Between the States, Georgia se- 
cedes, 1861, 46; decline of enroll- 
ment, 46; suspension of exercises, 
1864, 46; loss of investment in Con- 
federate Bonds, 47; federal army 
takes over University buildings, 47; 
buildings released, 1865, 47; Georgia 
General Assembly subsidizes veterans 
in college, 47 

War Memorial Building, begins in 1910, 
142; finished 1926, 160 

War Memorial Fund, 1920, 149; Harry 
Hodgson, Chairman, other officers; 
the Central Campaign Committee of 
eminent alumni, Alumni Record be- 
gins 1920, total of subscriptions, 150; 
the Board of Trust, Andrew J. Cobb, 
Chairman, 150 

Wardlaw, J. C., death of, 202 


Waters, Kenneth L., Dean, Pharmacy 
School, 135, 213 


Weddell, D. J., Dean, School of For- 
estry, 200 


Weltner, Philip, Chairman of Alumni 
Committee, appointed to survey high- 
er institutions of learning, 173; Chan- 
cellor, University System of Georgia, 
174; resigns, 181; Regents pay tribute 
to him, 181; President, Oglethorpe 
University, 182; regional attorney for 
Office of Price Administration in At- 
lanta, 182 


Westbrook, E. C., retires, 224 


Wheeler, John T., Head, Department of 
Vocational and Rural Education, 


dies, 225 
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White, Henry Clay, 54; Head, Depart- 
ment of Chemistry, 1872, 93; State 
Chemist, 94; President A. & M. Col- 
lege, 94; his honorary degrees, 94; 
writes life of Abraham Baldwin, 94 

Whitehead, J. Comer, Head, Bureau of 
Statistics, 214 

Willcox, Cyprian P., his career, 93; the 
Willcox prizes, 93 

William and Mary College, early history, 
1-2, 3, 4, 15 

Williams, B. O., Head, Department of 
Sociology, 200 

Williams, Joseph A., Director, Division 
of Conferences, Social and Public 
Functions in the Summer School; As- 
sistant to the President, 214 

Wilson, Pauline Park, Dean, School of 
Home Economics, 200 

Wilson, Robert C., Dean, School of 
Pharmacy, 135 

Women, admitted to University, 1919, 
145 

Woodward, Emily, organizes Georgia 
Press Institute, 220 


INDEX 


Woofter, Thomas Jackson, 115; Dean, 
School of Education, 132 

Works Survey Committee, appointed by 
Board of Regents to make comprehen- 
sive survey of state educational in- 
stitutions, 174; George A. Works, 
University of Chicago, Chairman, 
other members, report of the Com- 
mittee, 175-76 

World War I, 147; the S.A.T.C. organ- 
ized, 147; Armistice, 1918, Memorial 
exercises, 148; R. W. Lillard’s poem, 
148; rehabilitation, 148 

World War II, coming of the veterans, 
199; enormous increase in total en- 
rollment of the University, 199; Uni- 
versity’s contribution to, 198; Pre- 
Flight School established, 1942, 197; 
buildings provided by  Pre-Flight 
School, 197-98 


Yancey, Benjamin C., 34; 245 


Zeigler, Mary, retires, 223 
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